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TTTHEN some twenty years ago I decided on 
undertaking the first edition of the two texts 
and the commentary of the Rig-veda, I Kttle ex- 
pected that it would fall to my lot to publish also 
what may, without presumption, be called the first 
translation of the ancient sacred hymns of the 
Brahmans. Such is the charm of deciphering step 
by step the dark and helpless utterances of the 
early poets of India, and discovering from time to 
time behind words that for years seemed imintelli- 
gible, the simple though strange expressions of 
primitive thought and primitive faith, that it re-, 
quired no small amount of self-denial to decide 
in favour of devoting a life to the publishing of 
the materials rather than to the drawing of the 
results which those materials supply to the student 
of ancient language and ancient religion. Even 
five and twenty years ago, and without waiting 
for the publication of S&yana's commentary, much 
might have been achieved in the interpretation of 
the hymns of the Rig-veda. With the MSS. then 
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accessible in the principal libraries of Europe, a 
tolerably correct text of the SanhitA might have 
been published, and these ancient relics of a primitive 
religion might have been at least partially deciphered 
and translated in the same way in which ancient 
inscriptions are deciphered and translated, viz. by 
a careful collection of all grammatical forms, and 
by a complete intercomparison of all passages in 
which the same words and the same phrases occur. 
When I resolved to devote my leisiure to a critical 
edition of the text and commentary of the Eig- 
veda rather than to an independent study of that 
text, it was chiefly from a conviction that the 
traditional interpretation of the Eig-veda, as em- 
bodied in the commentary of SAyatia and other 
works of a similar character, could not be neglected 
with impunity, and that sooner or later a complete 
edition of these works would be recognized as a 
necessity. It was better therefore to begin with the 
beginning, though it seemed hard sometimes to spend 
forty years in the wilderness instead of rushing 
straight into the promised land. 

It is well known to those who have followed 
my literary publications that I never entertained 
any exaggerated opinion as to the value of the 
traditional interpretation of the Veda, handed down 
in the theological schools of India, and preserved 
to us in the great commentary of SAyana. More 
than twenty years ago, when it required more 
courage to speak out than now, I expressed my 
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opinion on that subject in no ambiguous language, 
and was blamed for it by some of those who now 
speak of S4yana as a mere drag in the progress 
of Vedic scholarship. A drag, however, is some- 
times more conducive to the safe advancement of 
learning than a whip ; and those who recollect the 
history of Vedic scholarship during the last five 
and twenty years, know best that, with all its 
faults and weaknesses, S^yana's commentary was a 
sine qud non for a scholarlike study of the Rig- 
veda. I do not wonder that others who have more 
recently entered on that study are inclined to speak 
disparagingly of the scholastic interpretations of 
SAyana. They hardly know how much we all owe 
to his guidance in effecting our first entrance into 
this fortress of Vedic language and Vedic religion, 
and how much even they, without being aware of 
it, are indebted to that Indian Eustathius. I do 
not withdraw an opinion which I expressed many 
years ago, and for which I was much blamed at 
the time, that S4ya?ia in many cases teaches us 
how the Veda ought not to be, rather than how it 
ought to be understood. But for all that, who 
does not know how much assistance may be derived 
fi:om a first translation, even though it is imperfect, 
nay, how often the very mistakes of our predeces- 
sors help us in finding the right track 1 If we 
can now walk without S^ya/ia, we ought to bear 
in mind that five and twenty years ago we could 
not have made even our first steps, we could never. 
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at least, have gained a firm footing, without his 
leading strings. If therefore we can now see 
further than he could, let us not forget that we 
are standing on his shoulders. 

I do not regret in the least the time which I 
have devoted to the somewhat tedious work of 
editing the commentary of S4yana, and editing it 
according to the strictest rules of critical scholar- 
ship. The Veda, I feel convinced, will occupy 
scholars for centuries to come, and will take and 
maintain for ever its position as the most ancient 
of books in the library of mankind. Such a book, 
and the commentary of such a book, should be 
edited once for all; and unless some unexpected 
discovery is made of more ancient MSS., I do not 
anticipate that any future Bekker or Dindorf will 
find much to glean for a new edition of SAya7^a, 
or that the text, as restored by me from a col- 
lation of the best MSS. accessible in Europe, 
will ever be materially shaken ^^ It has taken 



* Since the publication of the first volume of the Rig-veda, 
many new MSS. have come before me, partly copied for me, 
partly lent to me for a time by scholars in India, but every 
one of them belonged clearly to one of the three families which 
I have described in my introduction to the first volume of the 
Rig-veda. In the beginning of the first Ashtoka, and occasionally 
at the beginning of other Ash^akas, likewise in the commentary 
on hymns which were studied by native scholars with particular 
interest, various readings occur in some MSS., which seem at 
first to betoken an independent source, but which are in reality 
mere marginal notes, due to more or less learned students of 
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a long time, I know; but those who find fault 
with me for the delay, should remember that few 
scholars, if any, have worked for others more than 
I have done in coDvinfir and editing Sanskrit texts. 



these MSS. Thus after verse 3 of the introduction one MS. 
reads : sa prdha nripatim rd^an, sdyandryo mamdnu^aA, aarv&m 
vetty esha veddndm vydkhydtritvena yu^yatdm. The same MS., 
after verse 4, adds : ityukto mddhavdryena virabukkamahipati/t, 
anva^it sdyd/idMryam veddrthasya prakd^ane. 

I had for a time some hope that MSS. written in Grantha 
or other South-Indian alphabets might have preserved an in- 
dependent text of SdyaTia, but from some specimens of a 
Grantha MS. collated for me by Mr. Eggeling, I do not think 
that even this hope is meant to be realised. The MS. in 
question contains a few independent various readings, such as 
are found in all MSS., and owe their origin clearly to the 
jottings of individual students. When at the end of verse 6, 
I found the independent reading, vyutpannas tdvatd sarvd riko 
vydkhydtum arhati, I expected that other various readings of 
the same character might follow. But after a few additions 
in the beginning, and those clearly taken from other parts of 
Sayawa's commentary, nothing of real importance could be 
gleaned from that MS. I may mention as more important 
specimens of marginal notes that, before the first punaA kidri^am, 
on page 44, line 24, this MS. reads : athava ya^nasya devam 
iti sambandhaA, ya^nasya prakd^kam ityarthaA, purohitam iti 
prithagvi^eshaiiam. And again, page 44, line 26, before puuaA 
kidri«am, this MS. adds : athavd ritvi^am ritvigvid (vad) ya^na- 
nirvdhakam hotaram devdndm dhvatdram; tathd ratnadhdtamam. 
In the same line, after ratndndm, we read ramamyadbandndm va, 
taken from page 46, line 2. Various readings like these, however, 
occur on the first sheets only, soon after the MS. follows the usual 
and recognized text. For the later Ashtofcas, where all the MSS. 
are very deficient, and where an independent authority would be 
of real use, no Grantha MS. has as yet been discovered. 
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and that after all one cannot give up the whole 
of one's life to the collation of Oriental MSS. and 
the correction of proof-sheets. The two concluding 
volumes have long been ready for Press, and as 
soon as I can find leisure, they too' shall be printed 
and published. 

In now venturing to publish the first volume 
of my translation of the Rig-veda, I am fully 
aware that the fate which awaits it wiU be very 
difierent from that of my edition of the text and 
commentary. It is a mere contribution towards 
a better understanding of the Vedic hymns, and 
though I hope it may give in the main a right 
rendering of the sense of the Vedic poets, I feel con- 
vinced that on many points my translation is liable 
to correction, and will sooner or later be replaced by 
a more satisfactory one. It is difficult to explain to 
those who have not themselves worked at the Veda, 
how it is that, though we may understand almost 
every word, yet we find it so difficult to lay hold 
of a whole chain of connected thought, and to dis- 
cover expressions that will not throw a wrong 
shade on the original features of the ancient words 
of the Veda. We have, on the one hand, to avoid 
giving to our translations too modem a character, 
or paraphrasing instead of translating; while, on 
the other, we cannot retain expressions which, if 
literally rendered in English or any modem tongue, 
would have an air of quaintness or absurdity totally 
foreign to the intention of the ancient poets. There 
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are, as all Vedic scholars know, whole verses which, 
as yet, yield no sense whatever. There are words 
the meaning of which we can only guess. Here, 
no doubt, a continued study will remove some of 
our difficulties, and many a passage that is now 
dark, will receive light hereafter from a happy 
combination. Much has already been achieved by 
the efforts of European scholars, but much more 
remains to be done ; and our only chance of seeing 
any rapid progress made lies, I believe, in com- 
municating freely what every one has found out 
by himself, and not minding if others pomt out 
to us that we have overlooked the very passage 
that would at once have solved our difficulties, 
that our conjectures were unnecessary, and our 
emendations wrong. True and honest scholars 
whose conscience teUs them that they have done 
their best, and who care for the subject on which 
they are engaged more than for the praise of 
benevolent or the blame of malignant critics, ought 
not to take any notice of merely frivolous censure. 
There are mistakes, no doubt, of which we ought 
to be ashamed, and for which the only amende 
honorable we can make is to openly confess and 
retract them. But there are others, particularly 
in a subject like Vedic interpretation, which we 
should forgive, as we wish to be forgiven. This 
can be done without lowering the standard of true 
scholarship or vitiating the healthy tone of scien- 
tific morality. Kindness and gentleness are not 
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incompatible with earnestness, — far from it! — and 
where these elements are wanting, not only is 
the joy embittered which is the inherent reward 
of all bond fide work, but selfishness, malignity, 
aye, even imtruthfulness, gain the upper hand, and 
the healthy growth of science is stunted. While 
in my translation of the Veda and in the remarks 
that I have to make in the course of my commen- 
tary, I shall frequently differ from other scholars, 
I hope I shall never say an unkind word of men 
who have done their best, and who have done 
what they have done in a truly scholarHke, that 
is, in a hiunble spirit. It would be unpleasant, 
even were it possible within the limits assigned, to 
criticise every opinion that has been put forward 
on the meaning of certain words or on the con- 
struction of certain verses of the Veda. I prefer, 
as much as possible, to vindicate my own transla- 
tion, instead of examining the translations of other 
scholars, whether Indian or European. SAyawa's 
translation, as rendered into English by Professor 
Wilson, is before the world. Let those who take 
an interest in these matters compare it with the 
translation here proposed. In order to give readers 
who do not possess that translation, an opportunity 
of comparing it with my own, I have for a few 
hymns printed that as well as the translations of 
Langlois and Benfey on the same page with my 
own. Everybody will thus be enabled to judge 
of the peculiar character of each of these transla- 
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tions. That of S&yana represents the tradition of 
India ; that of Langlois is the ingenious, but 
thoroughly uncritical, guess-work of a man of taste ; 
that of Benfey is the rendering of a scholar, who 
has carefuUy worked out the history of some 
words, but who assigns to other words either the 
traditional meaning recorded by S^yana, or a con- 
jectiu^ meaning which, however, would not always 
stand the test of an intercomparison of all passages 
in which these words occur. I may say, in general, 
that Sdyana^s translation was of great use to me 
in the beginning, though it seldom aflforded help 
for the really dijBGicult passages. Langlois' trans- 
lation has hardly ever yielded real assistance, while 
I sincerely regret that Benfey's rendering does not 
extend beyond the first Mancfeila. 

It may sound self-contradictory, if, after confessing 
the help which I derived from these translations, 
I venture to caU my own the first translation of 
the Eig-veda. The word translation, however, has 
many meanings. I mean by translation, not a mere 
rendering of the hymns of the Rig-veda into 
English, French, or German, but a fiill account of 
the reasons which justify the translator in assign- 
ing such a power to such a word, and such a 
meaning to such a sentence. I mean by translation 
a real deciphering, a work like that which Bumouf 
performed in his first attempts at a translation 
of the Avesta, — a traduction raisonnie, if such an 
expression may be used. Without such a process. 
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without a running commentary, a mere translation 
of the ancient hymns of the Brahmans will never 
lead to any solid results. Even if the translator 
has discovered the right meaning of a word or 
of a whole sentence, his mere translation does not 
help us much, unless he shows us the process by 
which he has arrived at it, unless he places before 
us the pieces justificative^ of his final judgment. 
The Veda teems with words that require a justi- 
fication; not so much the words which occur but 
once or twice, though many of these are difficult 
enough, but rather the common words and particles, 
which occur again and again, which we understand 
to a certain point, and can render in a vague way, 
but which must be defined before they can be trans- 
lated, and before they can convey to us any real 
and tangible meaning. It was out of the question 
in a translation of this character to attempt either 
an imitation of the original rhythm or metre, or to 
introduce the totally foreign element of rhyming. 
Such translations may follow by and by : at present 
a metrical translation would only be an excuse for 
an inaccurate translation. 

While engaged in collecting the evidence on 
which the meaning of every word and every sen- 
tence must be founded, I have derived the most 
important assistance from the Sanskrit Dictionary 
of Professors Boehtlingk and Eoth, which has been 
in course of publication during the last sixteen 
years. The Vedic portion of that Dictionary may. 
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I believe, be taken as the almost exclusive work of 
Professor Eoth, and as such, for the sake of brevity, 
I shall treat it in my notes. It would be ungrate- 
ful were I not to acknowledge most fully the real 
benefit which this publication has conferred on 
every student of Sanskrit, and my only regret is 
that its publication has not proceeded more rapidly, 
so that even now years will elapse before we can 
hope to see it finished. But my sincere admiration 
for the work performed by the compilers of that 
Dictionary does not prevent me from differing, in 
many cases, from the explanations of Vedic words 
given by Professor Roth. If I do not always criti- 
cise Professor Rothes explanations when I differ jfrom 
him, the reason is obvious. A dictionary without a 
full translation of each passage, or without a justifica- 
tion of the meanings assigned to each word, is only 
a preliminary step to a translation. It represents 
a first classification of the meanings of the same 
word in different passages, but it gives us no 
means of judging how, according to the opinion 
of the compiler, the meaning of each single word 
should be made to fit the general sense of a whole 
sentence. I do not say this in disparagement, 
for, in a dictionary, it can hardly be otherwise ; 
I only refer to it in order to explain the difficulty 
I felt whenever I differed fi'om Professor Roth, and 
was yet imable to teU how the meaning assigned 
by him to certain words would be justified by the 

author of the Dictionary himself. On this ground 
VOL. I. b 
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I have throughout preferred to explain every step 
by which I arrived at my own renderings, rather 
than to write a running criticism of Professor Roth's 
Dictionary. My obligations to him I like to express 
thus once for all, by stating that whenever I found 
that I agreed with him, I felt greatly assiired as 
to the soundness of my own rendering, while when- 
ever I differed from him, I never did so without 
careful consideration. 

The works, however, which I have hitherto men- 
tioned, thoTigh the most important, are by no means 
the only ones that have been of use to me in 
preparing my translation of the Rig-veda. The 
numerous articles on certain hymns, verses, or single 
words occurring in the Rig-veda, published by Vedic 
scholars in Europe and India during the last thirty 
years, were read by me at the time of their publica- 
tion, and have helped me to overcome difficulties, 
the very existence of which is now forgotten. If I 
go back still further, I feel that in grappUng with 
the first and the greatest of difficulties in the study 
of the Veda, I and many others are more deeply 
indebted than it is possible to say, to one whose 
early loss has been one of the greatest misfortunes 
to Sanskrit scholarship. It was in Bumouf's lectures 
that we first learnt what the Veda was, and how 
it should form the foundation of all our studies. 
Not only did he most liberally communicate to 
his pupils his valuable MSS., and teach us how 
to use these tools, but the results of his own 
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experience were freely placed at our service, we were 
warned against researches which he knew to be 
useless, we were encouraged in undertakings which 
he knew to be foil of promise. His minute ana- 
lysis of long passages of S4yawa, his independent 
interpretations of the text of the hymns, his com- 
parisons between the words and grammatical forms, 
the thoughts and legends of the Veda and Avesta, 
his brilliant divination checked by an inexorable 
sense of truth, and liis dry logical method enlivened 
by sallies of humour and sparks of imaginative 
genius, though not easily forgotten . and always 
remembered with gratitude, are now beyond the 
reach of praise or blame. Were I to criticise what 
he or other scholars have said and written many 
years ago, they might justly complain of such 
criticism. It is no longer necessary to prove that 
NAbhAnedish^^ cannot mean * new relatives/ or that 
there never was a race of Etendhras, or that the 
angels of the Bible are in no way connected with 
the Angiras of the Vedic hymns ; and it would, 
on the other hand, be a mere waste of time, were 
I to attempt to find out who first discovered that 
in the Veda deva does not always mean divme^ 
but sometimes means brilliant. In fact, it could 
not be done. In a new subject like that of the 
interpretation of the Veda, there are certain things 
which everybody discovers who has eyes to see. 
Their discovery requires so little research that it 
seems almost an insult to say that they were dis- 

b2 
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covered by this or that scholar. Take, for instancy, 
the peculiar pronunciation of certain words, rendered 
necessary by the requirements of Vedic metres. I 
believe that my learned friend Professor Kuhn was 
one of the first to caU general attention to the fact 
that semivowels must frequently be changed into 
their corresponding vowels, and that long vowels 
must sometimes be pronounced as two syllables. It 
is clear, however, from Rosen's notes to the first 
Ash^aka (i. i, 8), that he, too, was perfectly aware 
of this fact, and that he recognized the prevalence 
of this rule^ not only with regard to semivowels 
(see his note to Ev. i. iz, 9) and long vowels which 
are the result of Sandhi, but likewise with regard 
to others that occur in the body of a word. ' Ani- 
madverte,' he writes, *tres syllabas postremas vocis 
adhvar&n4m dipodise iambicae munus sustinentes, 
penultima syllaba prseter iambi, prions arsin, thesin 
quoque sequentis pedis ferente. Satis frequentia 
simt, in hac prsesertim dipodise iambicae sede, 
exempla syllabse natura longse in tres moras pro- 
ductse. De qua re nihil quidem memoratum 
invenio apud Pingalam aliosque qui de arte 
metrica scripserunt : sed numeros ita, ut modo 
dictum est, computandos esse, taciti agnoscere 
videntur, quum versus una syllaba mancus non 
eos offendat.' 

Now this is exactly the case. The ancient gram- 
marians, as we shall see, teach distinctly that where 
two vowels have coalesced into one according to 
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the rules of Sandhi, they may be pronounced as 
two syllables; and though they do not teach the 
same with regard to semivowels and long vowels 
occurring in the body of the word, yet they tacitly 
recognize that rule, by frequently taking its effects 
for granted Thus in SAtra 950 of the Pr&ti^&khya, 
verse ix. iii, i, is called an Atyashri, and the first 
pMa is said to consist of twelve syllables. In order 
to get this number, the author must have read, 

ayl Tukk haririyS punllnaA. 

Immediately after, verse iv. i, 3, is called a Dhriti, 
and the first pMa must again have twelve syllables. 
Here therefore the author takes it for granted that 
we should read, 

sakhe sakh&yam abhy k vavHtsva*. 

No one, in fact, with any ear for rhythm, whether 
/Saimaka and Pingala, or Kosen and Kuhn, could 
have helped observing these rules when reading the 
Veda. But it is quite a different case when we 
come to the question as to which words admit of 
such protracted pronunciation, and which do not. 
Here one scholar may differ fi:om another according 
to the view he takes of the character of Vedic 



* See also Sutra 937 seq. I cannot find any authority for the 
statement of Professor Kuhn (Beitrage, vol. iii. p. 114) that accord- 
ing to the Rik-prati«akhya it is the first semivowel that must be 
dissolved, unless he referred to the remarks of the commentator 
to Siitra 973, 
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metres, and here one has to take careful account 
of the minute and ingenious observations contained 
in numerous articles by Professors Kuhn, Bollensen, 
Grassmann, and others. With regard to the inter- 
pretation of certain words and sentences, too, it may 
happen that explanations which have taxed the 
ingenuity of some scholars to the utmost, seem to 
others so self-evident that they would hardly think 
of quoting anybody ^s name in support of them, to 
say nothing of the endless and useless work it would 
entail, were we obliged always to find out who was 
the first to propose this or that interpretation. It 
is impossible here to lay down general rules : — each 
scholar must be guided by his own sense of justice to 
others and by self-respect. Let us take one instance. 
From the first time that I read the fourth hymn 
of the Rig-veda, I translated the fifth and sixth 
verses : 

utd bruvantu naA nldaA idh anydtaA kit 4rata, 

dAdhin&h Indre It diivaA, 
utd nsh su-bhdg&n siih yok6juh dasma krish^d,yaA, 

sy^ma It Indrasya 5d,rmani. 

I. Whether our enemies say, *Move away else- 
where, you who ofier worship to Indra only,' — 

2,. Or whether, mighty one, all people call us 
blessed : may we always remain in the keeping of 
Indra. 

About the general sense of this passage I imagined 
there could be no doubt, although one word in it, 
viz. arl^, required an explanation. Yet the variety 
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of interpretations proposed by different scholars is 
extraordinary. First, if we look to SAyana, he 
translates : 

1. May our priests praise Indra! O enemies, 
go away from this place, and also from another 
place! Our priests (may praise Indra), they who 
are always performing worship for Indra. 

2. destroyer of enemies! may the enemy call 
us possessed of wealth ; how much more, friendly 
people ! May we be in the happiness of Indra 1 

Professor Wilson did not foUow SAyana closely, 
but translated : 

I. Let our ministers, earnestly performing his 
worship, exclaim : Depart, ye revilers, from hence 
and every other place (where he is adored). 

^2,. Destroyer of foes, let our enemies say we are 
prosperous : let men (congratulate us). May we 
ever abide in the felicity (derived from the favour) 
of Indra. 

Langlois translated : 

1. Que (ces amis), en fetant Indra, puissent dire : 
Vous, qui ^tes nos adversaires, retirez-vous loin d^ici. 

2. Que nos ennemis nous appellent des hommes 
fortunes, places que nous sommes sous la protection 
dlndra. 

Stevenson translated : 

I. Let all men again join in praising Indra. 
Avaunt ye profane scoffers, remove from hence, and 
from every other place, while we perform the rites 
of Indra. 
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%. O foe-destroyer, (through thy favour) even our 
enemies speak peaceably to us, the possessors of 
wealth ; what wonder then if other men do so. 
Let us ever enjoy the happiness which springs 
from Indra's blessing. 

Professor Benfey translated : 

1. And let the scoflFers say. They are rejected by 
every one else, therefore they celebrate Indra alone. 

2. And may the enemy and the country proclaim 
us as happy, destroyer, if we are only in Indra's 
keeping. 

Professor Eoth, s. v. anyd,ta^, took this word 
rightly in the sense of * to a different place,^ and 
must therefore have taken that sentence *move 
away elsewhere' in the same sense in which I take 
it. Later, however, s. v. ar, he corrected himself, 
and proposed to translate the same words by *you 
neglect something else.' 

Professor Bollensen (Orient und Occident, vol. ii. 
p. 46:2), adopting to a certain extent the second 
rendering of Professor Eoth in preference to that 
of Professor Benfey, endeavoured to show that the 
'something else which is neglected,' is not some- 
thing indefinite, but the worship of all the other 
gods, except Indra. 

It might, no doubt, be said that every one of 
these translations contains something that is right, 
though mixed up with a great deal that is wrong ; 
but to attempt for every verse of the Veda to quote 
and to criticise every previous translation, would 
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be an invidious and useless task. In the case just 
quoted, it might seem right to state that Professor 
Bollensen was the first to see that ariA should be 
joined with Isrisht^jah, and that he therefore pro- 
posed to alter it to arlA, as a nom. plur. But on 
referring to Rosen, I find that, to a certain extent, 
he had anticipated Professor BoUensen's remark, for 
though, in his cautious way, he abstained from alter- 
ing the text, yet he remarked : Possitne ariA pluralis 
esse, contracta terminatione, pro arayafe? 

After these preliminary remarks I have to say a 
few words on the general plan of my translation. 

I do not attempt as yet a translation of the 
whole of the Kig-veda, and I therefore considered 
myself at liberty to group the hymns according 
to the deities to which they are addressed. By 
this process, I believe, a great advantage is gained. 
We see at one glance all that has been said of a 
certain god, and we gain a more complete insight 
into his nature and character. Something of the 
same kind had been attempted by the original 
collectors of the ten books, for it can hardly be 
by accident that each of them begins with hymns 
addressed to Agni, and that these are followed 
by hymns addressed to Indra. The only exception 
to this rule is the eighth Manc^ala, for the ninth 
being devoted to one deity, to Soma, can hardly be 
accounted an exception. But if we take the Rig- 
veda as a whole, we find hymns, addressed to the 
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same deities, not only scattered about in different 
books, but not even grouped together when they 
occur in one and the same book. Here, as we 
lose nothing by giving up the old arrangement, 
we are surely at liberty, for our own purposes, 
to put together such hymns as have a common 
object, and to place before the^ reader as much 
material as possible for an exhaustive study of each 
individual deity. 

I give for each hymn the Sanskrit original in 
what is known as the Pada text, i. e. the text in 
which all words (pada) stand by themselves, as 
they do in Greek or Latin, without being joined 
together according to the rules of Sandhi. The 
text in which the words are thus joined, as they 
are in all other Sanskrit texts, is called the Sanhit^ 
text. Whether the Pada or the Sanhit4 text be 
the more ancient, may seem diflficult to settle. As 
far as I can judge, they seem to me, in their pre- 
sent form, the product of the same period of 
Vedic scholarship. The Pr^tis^lkhyas, it is true, 
start from the Pada text, take it, as it were, for 
granted, and devote their rules to the explanation of 
those changes which that text undergoes in being 
changed into the Sanhitll text. But, on the other 
hand, the Pada text in some cases clearly pre- 
supposes the Sanhit4 text. It leaves out passages 
which are repeated more than once, while the 
SanhitA text always repeats these passages ; it 
abstains from dividing the termination of the loca- 
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tive plural su, whenever in the Sanhit4 text, L e. 
according to the rules of Sandhi, it becomes shu ; 
hence nadlshu, agrishu, but ap-su ; and it gives 
short vowels instead of the long ones of the San- 
hitA, even in cases where the long vowels are 
justified by the rules of the Vedic language. It 
is certain, in fact, that neither the Pada nor the 
SanhitA text, as we now possess them, represent 
the original text of the Veda. Both show clear 
traces of scholastic influences. But if we try to 
restore the original form of the Vedic hymns, we 
shall certainly arrive at some kind of Pada text 
rather than at a Sanhita text ; nay, even in their 
present form, the original metre and rhythm of 
the ancient hymns of the iJishis are far more 
perceptible when the words are divided, than when 
we join them together throughout according to the 
rules of Sandhi. Lastly, for practical purposes, 
the Pada text is far superior to the SanhitA text 
in which the final and initial letters, that is, the 
most important letters of words, are constantly 
disguised, and liable therefore to diflferent inter- 
pretations. Although in some passages we may 
differ ficom the interpretation adopted by the 
Pada text, and although certain Vedic words have, 
no doubt, been wrongly analysed and divided by 
/S4kalya, yet such cases are comparatively few, and 
where they occur, they are interesting as carrying 
us back to the earliest attempts of Vedic scholar- 
ship. In the vast majority of cases the divided 
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text, with a few such rules as jsve have to observe 
in reading Latin, nay, even in reading Pali verses, 
brings us certainly much nearer to the original 
utterance of the ancient iJishis than the amalga- 
mated text. 

The critical principles by which I have been 
guided in editing for the first time the text of 
the Kig-veda, require a few words of explanation, 
as they have lately been challenged on grounds 
which, I think, rest on a complete misapprehension 
of my previous statements on this subject. 

As far as we are able to judge at present, we 
can hardly speak of various readings in the Vedic 
hymns, in the usual sense of that word. Various 
readings to be gathered ficom a collation of dif- 
ferent MSS., now accessible to us, there are none. 
After collating a considerable number of MSS., I 
have succeeded, I believe, in fixing on three repre- 
sentative MSS., as described in the preface to the 
first volume of my edition of the Eig-veda. Even 
these MSS. are not free fi:om blunders, — for what 
MS. isl — but these blunders have no claim to the 
title of various readings. They are lapsus calami^ 
and no more ; and, what is important, they have not 
become traditional*. 

* Thus X. 1 01, 2, one of the Pada MSS. (P. 2) reads distinctly 
ya^n£m pr^ kriwuta sakhdyaA, but all the other MSS. have 
nayata, and there can be little doubt that it was the frequent 
repetition of the verb kri in this verse which led the writer 
to substitute kriwuta for nayata. No other MS., as far as I 
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The text, as deduced from the best MSS. of the 
Sanhit4 text, can be controlled by four independent 
checks. The first is, of course, a collation of the 
best MSS. of the SanhitS. text. 

The second check to be applied to the Sanhiti 
text is a comparison with the Pada text, of which, 
again, I possessed at least one excellent MS., and 
several more modem copies. 

am aware, repeats this blunder. In ix. 86, 34, the writer of the 
same MS. puts ra^asi instead of dh^vasi, because his eye was caught 
by rd^^ in the preceding line. x. 16, 5, the same MS. reads saw 
gSLkkhskSYSL instead of gaJckhsLi^m, which is supported by S. i, S. 2, 
P. I, while S. 3. has a peculiar and more important reading, gaJc- 
kh&t^t X. 67, 6, the same MS. P. 2. has vi A:akartha instead 
of yl Jakarta. 

A number of various readings which have been gleaned from 
Pandit TMndtha's TulMdnddipaddhati (see Trflbner's American 
and Oriental Literary Record, July 31, 1868) belong to the same 
class. They may be due either to the copyists of the MSS. which 
Pandit Tdrinitha used while compiling his work, or they may 
by accident have crept into his own MS. Anyhow, not one of 
them is supported either by the best MSS. accessible in Europe, 
or by any passage in the Prdti«ikhya. 



ix. II, 2, 1 
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devayu ins 


tead 


of devayuA t- 


ix. 11,4, 
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arA^ata 




arksite t- 


ix. 14, 2, 
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yadi sabandhavaA 




yaddiptabandhava/t f. 


ix. 16,3, 
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anapt^am 




anuptam t- 


ix.17,2. 
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suvandsa 




stuvdn^ t* 


ix. 21, 2, 


>J 


pravriwvanto 




pravriwvato t. 


ix. 48, 2, 


V 


samvrikta 




samyukta f- 


ix. 49, 1, 


f» 


no 'pam 




no jkm f. 


ix. 54, 3, 


»> 


siirya^ 




siiryam f. 


ix. 59» 3, 


W 


sida ni 




stdati t- 






t As printed by Pandit TArftnfttha. 
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The third check was a comparison of this text 
with S4yana's commentary, or rather with the text 
which is presupposed by that commentary. In the 
few cases where the Pada text seemed to diflfer 
from the Sanhit& text, a note was added to that 
eflfect, in the various readings of my edition ; and 
the same was done, at least in all important cases, 
where SAyana clearly followed a text at variance 
with our own. 

The fourth check was a comparison of any doubt- 
ful passage with the numerous passages quoted in 
the Pr4tis4khya. 

These were the principles by which I was guided 
in the critical restoration of the text of the Rig- 
veda, and I believe I may say that the text as 
printed by me is more correct than any MS. now 
accessible, more trustworthy than the text followed 
by SAyana, and in all important points identically 
the same with that text which the authors of the 
Pr^tis^khya followed in their critical researches in 
the fifth or sixth century before our era. I believe 
that starting from that date our text of the Veda is 
better authenticated, and supported by a more per- 
fect apparatus criticus, than the text of any Greek or 
Latin author, and I do not think that diplomatic cri- 
ticism can ever go beyond what has been achieved in 
the constitution of the text of the Vedic hymns. 

Far be it from me to say that the editio princeps 
of the text thus coustituted was printed without 
mistakes. But most of these mistakes are mistakes 
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which no attentive reader could fail to detect. Cases 
like ii. 35, i, where grdgrishat instead of grdshishat 
was printed three times, so as to perplex even 
Professor Both, or ii. 12, 14, where ^asamAndm 
occurs three times instead of 5a5am4nto, are, I 
believe, of rare occurrence. Nor do I think that, 
xmless some quite unexpected discoveries are made, 
there ever will be a new critical edition, or, as 
we call it in Germany, a new recension of the 
hymns of the Rig-veda. If by collating new MSS., 
or by a careful study of the PrS,ti5&khya, or by 
conjectural emendations, a more correct text could 
have been produced, we may be certain that a 
critical scholar like Professor Aufrecht would have 
given us such a text. But after carefully collating 
several MSS. of Professor Wilsons collection, and 
after enjoying the advantage of Professor Weber's 
assistance in collating the MSS. of the Royal 
Library at Berlin, and after a minute study of the 
Pr^ti^Skhya, he frankly states that in the text of 
the Rig-veda, transcribed in Roman letters, which he 
printed at Berlin, he followed my edition, and that 
he had to correct but a small number of misprints. 
For the two Manc^alas which I had not yet pub- 
lished, I lent him the very MSS. on which my 
edition is founded ; and there will be accordingly 
but few passages in these two concluding Manc?alas, 
which I have stiU to publish, where the text will 
materially differ from that of his Bomanised tran- 
script. 
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No one, I should think, who is at all acquainted 
with the rules of diplomatic criticism, would easily 
bring himself to touch a text resting on such authori- 
ties as the text of the Rig-veda. What would a 
Greek scholar give, if he could say of Homer that 
his text was in every word, in every syllable, in 
every vowel, in every accent, the same as the text 
used by Peisistratos in the sixth century B.C.! A 
text thus preserved in its integrity for so many 
centuries, must remain for ever the authoritative 
text of the Veda. 

To remove, for instance, the hymns 49-59 in 
the eighth Manc^ala from their proper place, or 
count them by themselves as V41akhilya* hymns, 
seems to me little short of a critical sacrilege. 
Why SAyana does not explain these hymns, I con- 

* The earliest interpretation of the name VMakhilya is found 
in the Taittiriya-^rawyaka i. 23. We are told that Pra^pati 
created the world, and in the process of creation the following 
interlude occurs : 

sa tapo 'tapyata. sa tapas taptvS, ^ariram adhiinuta. tasya yan 
mamsam llsit tato ^run^ ketavo yS.tara«ana rishaya udatish^Aan. 
ye nakhd/i, te vaikhanasdA. ye hilkh, te bMakhilyaA. 

He burned with emotion. Having burnt with emotion, he shook 
his body. From what was his flesh, the i?ishis, called Aruwas, 
Ketus, and V4tara«anas, sprang forth. His nails became the Vai- 
khSnasas, his hairs the Bilakhilyas. 

The author of this allegory therefore took bSla or vdla in vdla- 
khilya, not in the sense of child, but identified it with bdla, hair. 

The commentator remarks with regard to tapas : ndtra tapa 
upavSsSdiriipam, kiwtu srash^avyam vastu kidri^m iti paryd- 
loA;anar(ipam. 
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fess I do not know*; but whatever the reason was, 
it was not because they did not exist at his time, 
or because he thought them spurious. They are 
regularly counted in Katyiyana^s SarvSnukrama, 
though here the same accident has happened. One 
commentator, Shaciguru^ishya, the one most com- 
monly used, does not explain them; but another 
conmientator, G^agann4tha, does explain them, exactly 
as they occur in the SarvSnukrama, only leaving out 
hymn 58. That these hymns had something peculiar 
in the eyes of native scholars, is clear enough. They 
may for a time have formed a separate collection, 
they may have been considered of more modem 
origin. I shall go even further than those who 
remove these hymns from the place which they 
have occupied for more than two thousand years. 
I admit they disturb the regularity both of the 
Manc^ala and the Ashfaka divisions, and I have 
pointed out myself that they are not counted in 
the ancient Anukramanls ascribed to fi^aunaka ; 
(History of Ancient Sanskrit Literatiure, p. izao.) 
But, on the other hand, verses taken from these 
hymns occur in all the other Vedast; the hymns 



* A similar omission was pointed out by Professor Roth. 
Verses 21-24 o^ t^c 53rd hymn of the third Mam^ala, which 
contain imprecations against Vasish^Aa, are left out by the writer 
of a Pada MS., and by a copyist of Sdyawa's commentary, probably 
because they both belonged to the family of Yasish^^ See my 
edition of the Rig-veda, vol. ii. p. Ivi, Notes. 

t This is a criterion of some importance, and it might hava 

VOL. I. C 
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themselves are never included in the collections of 
Pari^htos or Ehilas or apocryphal hymns, nor does 
K4ty&yana ever mention mere Ehilas in his Sarv&- 
nukrama. Eight of them are mentioned in the Bri- 
haddevata, without any allusion to their apocryphal 
character : 

Par^ny ashfetu tu s^y^tSruy rishln&m tigmategras&m, 
Aindrdny atra tu shBdvimsBh prag&tho bahudaivata^. 
iZig anty&gner a^ty agniA sAryam antyapado gragau. 
Praskanva^ ka. pnshadhras Aa prad^d yad vastu 

kim^ana 
BhMd iti tu st^kt&bhy^ akhilam paxikirtitam. 
Aindrdny ubhayam ity atra shaZ Agney&t par&ni tu. 

* The next eight hymns belong to iJishis of keen 
intellect*; they are addressed to Indra, but the 
26th Prag&tha (viii. 54, 3-4, which verses form the 
a6th couplet, if counting from viii. 49, i) is ad- 
dressed to many gods. The last verse (of these 
eight hymns), viii. s^, 5, beginning with the words 
aJety agniA, is addressed to Agni, and the last 

been mentioned, for instance, by Professor Bollensen in his in- 
teresting article on the Dvipad^ Vird^ hjrmns ascribed to 
Par^ra (i. 65-70) that not a single verse of them occurs in 
any of the other Vedas. 

* Lest iSkunaka be suspected of having applied this epithet, 
tigmate^as, to the V^lakhilyas in order to fill the verse (pdda- 
pihtiTidrtham), I may point out that the same epithet is applied 

to the Vdlakhilyas in the Maitry-upanishad 2, 3. The nom. plur. 
which occurs there is tigmate^as^, and the commentator remarks : 
tigmate^asas tivrate^aso 'ty^r^itaprabhdv^/ te^rasd ityevamvidha 
eta^MdkhSsanketapi^Aa^ MstndasaA sarvatra. 
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foot celebrates S6rya. Whatsoever Praskanva and 
PHshadhra gave (or, if we read prishadhrdya, what- 
ever Praskanva gave to Prishadhra), all that is 
celebrated in the two hymns beginning with bhArlt. 
After the hymn addressed to Agni (viii. 60, i), there 
foUow six hymns addressed to Indra, beginning with 
ubhayam/ 

But the most important point of all is this, that 
these hymns, which exist both in the Pada and 
Sanhit& texts, are quoted by the Pr4ti5&khya, not 
only for general purposes, but for special passages 
occurring in them, and nowhere else. Thus in 
S6tra 154, hetdyaA is quoted as one of the few 
words which does not require the elision of a fol- 
lowing short a. In order to appreciate what is 
implied by this special quotation, it is necessary 
to have a clear insight into the mechanism of the 
Pr^ti^^khya. Its chief object is to bring under 
general categories the changes which the separate 
words of the Pada text undergo when joined to- 
gether in the Arsht SanhitS^ and to do this with 
the utmost brevity possible. Now the Sandhi rules, 
as observed in the Sanhit& of the Rig-veda, are by 
no means so uniform and regular as they are in 
later Sanskrit, and hence it is sometimes extremely 
difficult to bring all the exceptional cases under 
more or less general rulea In our passage the 
author of the Pr^tisSrkhya endeavours to compre- 
hend all the passages where an initial a in the 

Veda is not elided after a final e or o. In ordinary 

c 2 
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Sanskrit it would be always elided, in the SanhitA 
it is sometimes elided, and sometimes not. Thus the 
Pr&tis&khya begins in S6tra 139 by stating that if 
the short a stands at the beginning of a p^a or 
foot, it is always elided. Why it should be always 
elided in the very place where the metre most 
strongly requires that it should be pronounced, 
does not concern the author of the Pr&ti^^khya. 
He is a statistician, not a grammarian, and he 
therefore simply adds in S6tra 153 the only three 
exceptional passages where the a, imder these very 
circumstances, happens to be not elided. He then 
proceeds in S6tra 139 to state that a is elided even in 
the middle of a pMa, provided it be light, followed 
t>y y or V, and these, y or v, again followed by a 
light vowel. Hence the Sanhit4 writes te Vadan, 
so ^ftm, but not slkshanto 'vratam, for here the a 
of avratam is heavy ; nor mitramaho Vady4t, for 
here the a following the v is heavy. 

Then follows again an extension of this rule, viz. 
in the case of words ending in kvo. After these, 
a short a, even if followed by other consonants 
besides y or v, may be elided, but the other con- 
ditions must be fulfilled, i. e. the short a must be 
light, and the vowel of the next syllable must 
again be light. Thus the Sanhit4 writes indeed 
gS-vo ^bhlta^, but not g&vo 'gman, because here the a 
is heavy, being followed by two consonants. 

After this, a more general rule, or, more cor- 
rectly, a more comprehensive observation is made, 
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viz. that under all circumstances initial a is elided, 
if the preceding word ends in aye, aya^, ave, or 
avaA. As might be expected, however, so large a 
class must have numerous exceptions, and these 
can only be collected by quoting every word ending 
in these syllables, or every passage in which the 
exceptions occur. Before these exceptions are 
enumerated, some other more or less general obser- 
vations are made, providing for the elision of 
initial a. Initial a, according to S6tra 142, is to 
be ehded if the preceding word is vaA, and if this 
vaA is preceded by 4, na, pra, kva, HtraA, saviti, 
eva, or l^sJi. There is, of course, no intelligible 
reason why, if these words precede vaA, the next 
a should be elided. It is a mere statement of 
facts, and, generally speaking, these statements are 
minutely accurate. There is probably no verse in 
the whole of the Eig-veda where an initial a after* 
vaA is elided, unless these very words precede, or 
xmless some other observation has been made to 
provide for the elision of the a. For instance, in 
V. 25, I, we find vaA preceded by aMAa, which is 
not among the words just mentioned, and here the 
SanhitA does not elide the a of agnim, which follows 
after ysJi. After all these more or less general 
observations as to the elision of an initial a are 
thus exhausted, the author of the Pr^tis^hya 
descends into particulars, and gives lists, first, of 
words the initial a of which is always elided; 
secondly, of words which, if preceding, require under 
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all circumstances the elision of the initial a of the 
next word, whatever may have been said to the con- 
trary in the preceding SAtras. Afterwards, he gives 
a nimiber of passages which defy all rules, and must 
be given on their own merits, and as they stand 
in the Sanhiti. Lastly, follow special exceptions to 
the more or less general rules given before. And 
here, among these special exceptions, we see that 
the author of the Pr^tis^khya finds it necessary to 
quote a passage from a V41akhilya hymn in which 
hetdyaA occurs, i. e. a word ending in ayaA, and 
where, in defiance of S6tra 149, which required the 
elision of a following initial a under all circum- 
stances (saxvath4), the initial a of asya is not elided ; 
viii. 50, 2, Sanhitd, satSnlk^ hetdyo asya. It might 
be objected that the PrAtis^khya only quotes het&jah 
as an exceptional word, and does not refer directly 
to the verse in the V^akhilya hymn. But for- 
tunately hetdyaA occurs but twice in the whole of 
the Kig-veda; and in the other passage where it 
occurs, i. 190, 4, neither the rule nor the exception 
as to the elision of an initial a, could apply. The 
author of the Pr4ti5£lkhya therefore makes no dis- 
tinction between the VAlakhilya and any other hymns 
of the Rig-veda, and he would have considered his 
phonetic statistics equally at fault, if it had been 
possible to quote one single passage from the hynms 
viii. 49 to 59, as contravening his observations, as if 
such passages had been alleged from the hymns of 
Vasishf^a or Vi^v&mitra. 
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It would l^ad me too fax, were I to enter here 
into similar cases in support of the fact that the 
Prdtis^hya makes no distinction between the 
VMakhilya and any other hymns of the Rig-veda- 
sanhitft*. But I doubt whether the bearing of this 
fact has ever been fully realised. Here we see that 
the absence of the elision of a short a which follows 
after a word ending in aya^, was considered of suf- 
ficient importance to be recorded in a special rule, 
because in most cases the SanhitA elides an initial 
a, if preceded by a word ending in ayafe. What 
does this prove? It proves, imless aU our views 
on the chronology of Vedic literature are wrong, 
that in the fifth century b. c. at least, or previously 
rather to the time when the PrSrtisAkhya was com- 
posed, both the Pada and the Sanhit4 texts were 
so firmly settled that it was impossible, for the 
sake of imiformity or regularity, to omit one single 
short a ; and it proves d fortiori, that the hymn 
in which that irregular short a occurs, formed at 
that time part of the Vedic canon. I confess I feel 
sometimes frightened by the stringency of this 
argument, and I should like to see a possibility 
by which we could explain the addition, not of the 
Vdlakhilya hymns only, but of other much more 
modem sounding hymns, at a later time than the 
period of the Pr^tisAkhyas. But until that possi- 

* The PrdtisakLya takes into account both the Sikala, and 
B^hkala sSkh^, as may be seen from Siitra 1057. 
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bility is shown, we must abide by our own con- 
clusions ; and then I ask, who is the critic who 
would dare to tamper with a canon of scripture of 
which every iota was settled before the time of 
Cjnrus, and which we possess in exactly that form 
in which it is described to us by the authors of 
the Pr&ti^SMiyas ? I say again, that I am not free 
from misgivings on the subject, and my critical 
conscience would be far better satisfied if we could 
ascribe the Pr4tisS,khya and all it presupposes to a 
much later date. But until that is done, the fact 
remains that the two divergent texts, the Pada 
and Sanhitd, which we now possess, existed, as we 
now possess them, previous to the time of the 
PrdtisAkhya : they have not diverged nor varied 
since, and the vertex to which they point, starting 
from the distance of the two texts as measured 
by the PrdtisAkhya, carries us back far beyond the 
time of /Saunaka, if we wish to determine the date 
of the first authorised collection of the hymns, both 
in their Pada and in their SanhitA form. 

Instances abound, if we compare the Pada and 
SanhitA texts, where, if uniformity between the two 
texts had been the object of the scholars of the 
ancient Parishads, the lengthening or shortening of 
a vowel would at once have removed the apparent 
discordance between the two traditional texts. Nor 
should it be supposed that such minute discord- 
ances between the two, as the length or shortness 
of a vowel, were always rendered necessary by the 
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requirements of the metre, and that for that reason 
the ancient students or the later copyists of the 
Veda abstained from altering the peculiar spelling 
of words, which seemed required by the exigencies 
of the metre in the Sanhitft text, but not in the Pada 
text. Though this may be true in some cases, it is 
not so in all. There are short vowels in the SanhitA 
where, according to grammar, we expect long vowels, 
and where, according to metre, there was no necessity 
for shortening them. Yet in these very places all the 
MSS. of the Sanhit^ text give the irregular short, 
and all the MSS. of the Pada text the regular long 
vowel, and the authors of the Prfi^tisdkhyas bear 
witness that the same minute difference existed at 
their own time, nay, previous to their own time. In 
vii. 60, 12, the Sanhitd text gives : 

iydm deva pur6hitir yuvdbhyam yagrn^shu mitrA- 
varunAvaMri. 

This primacy, (two) gods, was made for you 
two, Mitra and Varuna, at the sacrifices ! 

Here it is quite clear that deva is meant for a 
dual, and ought to have been dev4 or devau. The 
metre does not require a short syllable, and yet 
all the SanhitA MSS. read devft, and all the Pada 
MSS. read dev4 ; and what is more important, the 
authors of the PrAti^Akhya had to register this small 
divergence of the two texts, which existed in their 
time as it exists in our own"^. 

* See Pratisikhya, Siitra 309 seq., where several more instances 
of the same kind are. given. 
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Nor let it be supposed, that the writers of our 
MSS. were so careful and so conscientious that 
they would, when copying MSS., regulate every 
consonant or vowel according to the rules of the 
Pr&tis&khya. This is by no means the case. The 
writers of Vedic MSS. are on the whole more 
accurate than the writers of other MSS., but their 
learning does not seem to extend to a knowledge 
of the minute rules of the Priltis^khya, and they 
will commit occasionally the very mistakes against 
which they are warned by the Pr&ti^^Miya. Thus 
the Pr&tisAkhya (SAtra 799) warns the students 
against a common mistake of changing vaiya^a 
into vayya^va, i e. by changing ai to a, and doubling 
the semivowel y. But this very mistake occurs in 
S. 2, and another MS. gives vaiyyasva. See p. xlvii. 

If these arguments are sound, if nothing can be 
said against the critical principles by which I have 
been guided in editing the text of the Rig-veda, 
if the fourfold check, described above, fulfils every 
requirement that could be made for restoring 
that text which was known to S&yana, and which 
was known, probably ijooo years earlier, to the 
authors of the Pr^ti^^khyas, what can be the 
motives, it may fairly be asked, of those who 
clamour for a new and more critical edition, and 
who imagine that the editio princeps of the Rig- 
veda will share the fate of most of the editiones 
principes of the Greek and Roman classics, and 
be supplanted by new editions founded on the col- 
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lation of other MSS. 1 "No one could have rejoiced 
more sincerely than I did at the publication of the 
Komanised transliteration of the Big-veda, carried 
out with so much patience and accuracy by Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht. It showed that there was a grow- 
ing interest in this, the only true Veda ; it showed 
that even those who could not read Sanskrit in 
the original Devan&garl, wished to have access to 
the original text of these ancient hymns ; it showed 
that the study of the Veda had a future before it 
like no other book of Sanskrit literature. My 
learned friend Professor Aufrecht has been most 
unfairly charged with having printed this Roman- 
ised text me insciente vel invito. My edition of the 
Rig-veda is puhlici juHsy like any edition of Homer 
or Plato, and anybody might have reprinted it 
either in Roman or DevanAgarl letters. But far 
from keeping me in ignorance of his useful enter- 
prise, Professor Aufrecht applied to me for the 
loan of the MSS. of the two Marzrfalas which I 
had not yet published, and I lent them to him 
most gladly because, by seeing them printed at 
once, I felt far less guilty in delaying the pub- 
lication of the last volumes of my edition of the 
text and commentary. Nor could anything have 
been more honourable than the way in which Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht speaks of the true relation of his 
Romanised text to my edition. That there are 
misprints, and I, speaking for myself, ought to say 
mistakes also, in my edition of the Rig-veda, I 
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know but too well ; and if Professor Aufrecht, after 
carefully transcribing every word, could honestly say 
that their number is small, I doubt whether other 
scholars will be able to prove that their number 
is large. I believe I may with the same honesty 
return Professor Aufrecht's compliment, and con- 
sidering the great difficulty of avoiding misprints 
in Bromanised transcripts, I have always thought 
and I have always said that his reprint of the 
hymns of the Veda is remarkably correct and accu- 
rate. What, however, I must protest against, and 
what, I feel sinre. Professor Aufrecht himself would 
equally protest against, is the supposition, and 
more than supposition of certain scholars, that 
wherever his Latin transcript varies from my own 
Devan&garl text. Professor Aufrecht is right, and 
I am wrong, that his various readings rest on the 
authority of new MSS., and constitute in fact a 
new recension of the Vedic hymns. Against this 
supposition I must protest most strongly, not for 
my own sake, but for the sake of the old book, 
and, still more, for the sake of the truth. No doubt 
it is natural to suppose that where a later edition 
differs from a former edition, it does so intentionally ; 
and I do not complain of those who, without being 
able to have recourse to MSS. in order to test 
the authority of various readings, concluded that 
wherever the new text differed from the old, it was 
because the old text was at fault. In order to satisfy 
my own conscience on this point, I have collated a 
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number of passages where Professor Aufrecht's text 
differs from my own, and I feel satisfied that in 
the vast majority of cases, I am right and he is 
wrong, and that his variations do not rest on the 
authority of MSS. I must not shrink from the 
duty of making good this assertion, and I therefore 
proceed to an examination of such passages as have 
occurred to me on occasionally referring to his text, 
pointing out the readings both where he is right, 
and where he is wrong. The differences between 
the two texts may appear trifling, but I shall not 
avail myself of that plea. On the contrary, I quite 
agree with those scholars who hold that in truly 
critical scholarship there is nothing trifling. Besides, 
it is in the nature of the case that what may, by 
a stretch of the word, be called various readings 
in the Veda, must be confined to single letters or 
accents, and can but seldom extend to whole words, 
and never to whole sentences. I must therefore 
beg my readers to have patience while I endeavour 
to show that the text of the Eig-veda, as first 
published by me, though by no means faultless, was 
nevertheless not edited in so perfimctory a manner 
as some learned critics seem to suppose, and that 
it will not be easy to supplant it either by a colla- 
tion of new MSS., such as are accessible at present, 
or by occasional references to the PrAtisAkhya. 

I begin with some mistakes of my own, mistakes 
which I might have avoided, if I had always con- 
stdted the Pr^tis&khya, where single words or whole 
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paflsageB of the Veda are quoted. Some of these 
mistakes have been removed by Professor Aufrecht, 
others appear in his transcript as they appear in 
my own edition. 

I need hardly point out passages where palpable 
misprints in my edition have been repeated in 
Professor Aufrecht's text I mean by palpable 
misprints, cases where a glance at the Pada text 
or at the Sanhit& text or a reference to S4ya7ia's 
commentary would show at once what was intended. 
Thus, for instance, in vi. 15, 3, vridhd, as I had 
printed in the Sanhit4, was clearly a misprint for 
vridh6, as may be seen from the Pada, which gives 
yridhih, and from S&yana. Here, though Professor 
Aufrecht repeats vridh^, I think it hardly necessary 
to show that the authority of the best MSS. (S. 2. 
alone contains a correction of vridhd to vridh^) is 
in favour of Yridh&hy whatever we may think of 
the relative value of these two readings. One 
must be careful, however, in a text like that of 
the Vedic hymns, where the presence or absence 
of a single letter or accent begins to become the 
object of the most learned and painstaking dis- 
cussions, not to claim too large an indulgence for 
misprints. A misprint in the Sanhit4, if repeated 
in the Pada, or if admitted even in the commen- 
tary of S&yawa, though it need not be put down 
to the editor's deplorable ignorance, becomes yet a 
serious matter, and I willingly take all the blame 
which is justly due for occasional accidents of this 
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character. Such are, for instance, ii. 12, 14, ^asa- 
m^adm instead of ^a^amSnim ; i. 1 2^4, 4, ^udhyiiva^, 
in the Pada, instead of sundhyiivaA ; and the substi- 
tution in several places of a short u instead of a 
long A in such forms as ^Asdv^ma, when occurring 
in the Pada ; cf. i. 166, 14 ; • 167, 9. 

It is clear from SAtra 819 and 163, 5, that the 
two words Att indra in iv. 39, i, should not be 
joined together, but that in the Sanhitft the hiatus 
should remain. Hence Atftidra, as printed in my 
edition and repeated in Professor Aufrecht's, should 
be corrected, and the hiatus be preserved, as it is 
in the fourth verse of the same hymn, Ati itth2. 
MSS. S. I, S. 3. are right ; in S. 3. the words are 
joined. 

It follows from SAtra 799 that to double the y 
in vaiyasva is a mistake, but a mistake which had 
to be pointed out and guarded against as early as 
the time of the PrAtisftkhya. In viii. 26, 11, there- 
fore, vaiyyasvdsya, as printed in my edition and 
repeated in Professor Aufrecht's, should be changed 
to vaiya^vdsya. MSS. S. i, S. 3. are right, likewise 
P. I, P. 2 ; but S. 2. has the double mistake vay- 
yasvdsya, as described in the PrAti^^khya; another 
MS. of Wilson^s has vaiyy. The same applies to 
viii. 23, 24, and viii. 24, 23. P. i. admits the mis- 
taken spelling vayya^va. 

Some corrections that ought to be made in the 
PadapSi^^a, only, as printed in my edition, are pointed 
out in a note to SAtra 738 of the PrAtis&khya. Thus, 
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according to SAtra 583, 6, srtj&h in the Pada text 
of ii 10, 2, should be changed to snxySih. MSS. P. i, 
P. 3. have the short u. 

In V. 7, 8, I had printed ^li^iA shma, leaving the 
a of shma short in accordance with the PxAtisSMiya, 
SAtra 514, where a string of words is given before 
which sma must not be lengthened, and where 
under No. II. we find ydsmaL Professor Aufrecht has 
altered this, and gives the i as long, which is wrong. 
The MSS. S. i, S. a, S. 3. have the short a. 

Another word before which sma ought not to be 
lengthened is mffvate. Hence, according to SAtra 
514, 14, I ought not to have printed in vi. 65, 4, 
shmd m^vate, but shma m^vate. Here Professor 
Aufrecht has retained the long ^, which is wrong. 
MSS. S. I, S. 2, S. 3. have the short a. 

It follows from SAtra 499 that in i. 138, 4, we 
should not lengthen the vowel of sii. Hence, in- 
stead of asy^ A shti Tia \ipa sAtd.ye, as printed in 
my edition and repeated by Professor Aufrecht, we 
should read asy2 A sh\i na lipa skt&je. S. i, S. 2, 
S. 3. have short u. 

In vii. 31, 4, I had by mistake printed viddhi 
instead of viddM. The same reading is adopted 
by Professor Aufrecht (ii. p. 24), but the authority 
of the Pr&tis^khya, SAtra 445, can hardly be over- 
ruled. S. I, S. 2, S. 3. have viddM. 

While in cases like these, the Priltis&khya is an 
authority which, as far as I can judge, ought to over- 
rule the authority of every MS., however ancient, 
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we must in other cases depend either on the testi- 
mony of the best MSS. or be guided, in fixing on 
the right reading, by S&yana and the rules of 
grammar. I shall therefore, in cases where I 
cannot consider Professor Aufrecht's readings as 
authoritative improvements, have to give my rea- 
sons why I adhere to the readings which I had 
originally adopted. 

In V. 9, 4, I had printed by mistake purd j6 
instead of purtf y<5. I had, however, corrected this 
misprint in my edition of the Pr^ti^ikhya, 393, 53^. 
Professor Aufrecht decides in favour of puni with 
a short u, but against the authority of the MSS., 
S. I, S. 2, S. 3, which have purfi. 

It was certainly a great mistake of mine, though 
it may seem more excusable in a Eomanised tran- 
script, that I did not follow the writers of the best 
MSS. in their use of the Avagraha, or, I should 
rather say, of that sign which, as far as the Veda is 
concerned, is very wrongly designated by the name 
of Avagraha. Avagraha, according to the Pr&ti- 
s^hya, never occurs in the Sanhitft text, but is the 
name given to that halt, stoppage, or pause which 
in the Pada text separates the component parts 
of compound words. That pause has the length of 
one short vowel, i. e. one m4tr&. Of course, nothing 
is said by the Pr&ti^4khya as to how the pause 
should be represented graphically, but it is several 
times alluded to as of importance in the recitation 
and accentuation of the Veda. What we have been 
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in the liabit of calling Avagraha is by the writers of 
certain MSS. of the Sanhitd. text used as the sign of 
the Vivritti or hiatus. This hiatus, however, is very 
different from the Avagraha, for while the Avagraha 
has the length of one wAtiA, the Vivritti or hiatus 
has the length of ^ m4tr&, if the two vowels are 
short; of ^ m4tr4, if either vowel is long ; of f m4tr&, 
if both vowels are long. Now I have several times 
called attention to the fact that though this hiatus 
is marked in certain MSS. by the sign «, I have 
in my edition omitted it, because I thought that 
the hiatus spoke for itself and did not require a 
sign to attract the attention of European readers ; 
while, on the contrary, I have inserted that sign 
where MSS. hardly ever use it, viz. when a short 
initial a is ehded after a final e or o ; (see my re- 
marks on pp. 36, 39, of my edition of the PrS^ti^dkhya.) 
Although I thought, and still think, that this use 
of the sign 5 is more usefiil for practical purposes, 
yet I regret that, in tibis one particular, I should have 
deviated from the authority of the best MSS., and 
caused some misunderstandings on the part of those 
who have made use of my edition. If, for instance, 
I had placed the sign of the Vivritti, the 5, in its 
proper place, or if, at least, I had not inserted it 
where, as we say, the initial a has been elided after 
e or o, Professor BoUensen would have seen at once 
that the authors of the Pr^tis^lkhyas fiilly agree 
with him in looking on this change, not as an 
elision, but as a contraction. If, as sometimes 
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happens, final o or e remain unchanged before ini- 
tial short a, this is called the Pafi^&la and Pr&iya 
padavritti (SAtra 137). If, on the contrary, final o or 
e become one (eklbhavati) with the initial short a, this 
is called the Abhinihita sandhi (SAtra 138). While 
the former, the hiatus of the PaftAAla and Eastern 
schools, is marked by the writers of several MSS. 
by the sign s, the Abhinihita sandhi, being a sandhi, 
is not marked by any sign*. 

i. 3, 12. r%ati (Anfr. p. 2) instead of rfi^ati (M. M. 
vol. i. p. 75) is wrong. 

i- 7* 9- ya ^ka^ (Anfr. p. 5) should be j& 6kaA 
(M.M. vol. i. p. no), because the relative pronoim is 
never without an accent. The relative particle yath& 
may be without an accent, if it stands at the end 
of a -pkdsi ; and though there are exceptions to this 
rule, yet in viii. 2n, 5, where Professor Aufrecht gives 
j&ihi, the MSS. are unanimous in favorn: of yathft 
(M. M. vol. iv. p. 480). See Phi^-sAtra, ed. Kielhom, 

P-54. 
i. 10, II. &, ttf (Aufr. p. 7) should he & t(L (M.M. 

vol. i. p. 139), because k is never without the 

accent. 

i. ID, i:z. gtisht^h, which Professor Aufrecht specially 

mentions as having no final Visarga in the Pada, has 

the Visarga in all the MSS., (Aufr. p. 7, M. M. vol. L 

p. 140.) 

* As to the system or want of system, according to which the 
Ahhinihita sandhi takes place in the Sanhit^, see p. xxxv seq. 

d2 
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i. II, 4. kivir (Aufr. p. 7) should be kavir (M. M. 
vol. i. p. 143). 

i. 22, 8. read rfidhiraaL 

i. 40, I and 6. There is no excuse for the accent 
either on tv^mahe or on v6i{;ema, while sdHS in i. 51, 
II, ought to have the accent on the first syllable. 

i. 49, 3. Rosen was right in not eliding the a in 
diY6 fLntebhyaA. S. i, S. 2, S. 3. preserve the initial 
a, nor does the Pr&tisSJthya anywhere provide for 
its suppression. 

i. 54, 8. kshitram (Aufr. p. 46) is a mere misprint 
for kshatrftm. 

i. 55, 7. vandanasnid (Aufr. p. 47) instead of van- 
danasrud (M. M.vo]. i. p. 514) is wrong. 

i. 57, 3. samSsita instead of samislta had been cor- 
rected in my reprint of the first Ma?7(iala, published 
at Leipzig. See Bollensen, Zeitschrift der D. M. G., 
vol. xm. p. 626. 

i. 61, 7. read vlshnuA; i. 64, a. read stUayaA ; 
i. 64, 5. read dhdtayaA. 

i. 61, 16. Eosen had rightly printed hSriyogrand 
with a long k both in the Sanhit^ and Pada texts, 
and I ought not to have given the short a instead. 
All the MSS., S. I, S. 2, S. 3, P. 1, and P. a, give the 
Jong k. Professor Aufrecht gives the short a in 
the' Pada, which is wrong. 

"is per- 
iS.and 
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i. T%y 2. read vatsd-m; i. yzy 6. read pa^tffi; i. 76, 3. 
read dhitshy ; i. 8!z, i. read yadfi. 

i. 83, 3. Bosen was right in giving dsamyattaA. 
I gave dsamyata^ on the authority of P. i, but all 
the other MSS. have tt. 

i. 84, I. indra (Aufr. p. 68) cannot have the accent 
on the first syllable, because it does not stand at the 
beginning of a p&da (M. M. vol. i. p. 677). The same 
applies to Indra, vL 41, 4, (Aufr. p. ^2,g) instead of 
indra (M, M. voL iii. p. 734) ; to Ague, i. 140, i jj, (Aufr. 
p. 130) instead of agne (M. M. vol. ii. p. 133). In 
iii- 3^9 3» on the contrary, indra, being at the head 
of a pMa, ought to have the accent on the first 
syllable, indra (M! M. vol. ii. p. 855), not indra (Aufr. 
p. iJ49). The same mistake occurs again, iii. 36^ 10, 
(Aufr. p. 250); iv. 32y 7, (Aufr. p. 305); iv. 33, 12, 
(Aufr. p. 305); viii. 3, 12, (Aufr. ii. p. 86). In v. 61, i, 
nara^ should have no accent; whereas in vii. 91, 3, 
it should have the accent on the first syllable. In 
viii. 8, 19, vipanyA should have no accent, and 
Professor Aufrecht gives it correctly in the notes, 
where he has likewise very properly removed the 
Avagraha which I had inserted. 

i. 88, I.. read yAta (M. M. vol. i. p. 708), not ydtha 
(Aufr. p. 72). 

i. 90, I. read rig\jmlt1; i. 94, n. read yavas^do 
(M. M. vol. i. p. 766), not yayas^do (Aufr. p. 80). 

i. 118, 9. abhibhtitim (Aufr. p. 105) instead of abhl- 
bhAtim (M. M. vol. i. p. 957) cannot be right, consi- 
dering that in all other passages abhIbhAti has the 
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accent on the second syllable. S. i, S. 2, S. 3. have 
the accent on the i. 

i. 1 28, 4. ghritawir ( Aufr. p. 1 1 7) instead of ghritasrfr 
(M. M. vol. ii. p. 52) is wrong. 

i. 144, 2. read pirivritSA (M. M. vol. ii. p. 155) in- 
stead of parYvritflA (Aufr. p. 133). 

i. 145, 5. Professor Aufrecht (p. 134) gives upama- 
ejSjn, both in the Sanhiti and Pada texts, as having 
the accent on the last syllable. I had placed the 
accent on the penultimate, (Pada, uparmftsyim, voL ii. 
p. 161,) and whatever may be the reading of other 
MSS., this is the only possible accentuation. S. i, 
S. 3, S. 3. have the right accent. 

L 148, 4. plirfl»i (Aufr. p. 136) instead of purflni 
(M. M. vol ii p. 170) does not rest, as far as I know, 
on the authority of any MSS. S. i, S. 2, S. 3. have 
purfljii. 

i 151, 7. gstkkkaiho (Aufr. p. 137) should be gii- 
Matho (M. M. vol. ii. p. 181). 

i. 161, 12. All the Pada MSS. read prA dbravlt, 
separating the two words and accentuating each. 
Though the accent is irregular, yet, conadering 
the peculiar construction of the verse, in which 
prd and pr6 are used as adverbs rather than as 
prepositions, I should not venture with Professor 
Aufrecht (p. 144) to write pri abravit 

i. 163, II. dhr^^riman (Aufr. p. 147) ii^tead of 
dhr^^dmSn (M. M. vol. ii. p. 245) is wrong. 

i. 163, 13. gamyS, (Aufr. p. 148) instead of gamyS 
(M. M. vol. ii. p. 246) is wrong. 
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i. 164, 17. read pirena (M. M. voL ii. p. 259) instead 
of par^na (Aufr. p. 149). 

i. 164, 38. The first ^ikyiiA ought to have the 
accent, and has it in all the MSS., (Aufr. p. 151, 
M. M. vol. ii. p. 278.) 

L 165, 5. A mere change of accent may seem a 
smaU matter, yet it is frequently of the highest 
importance in the interpretation of the Yeda. Thus 
in i. 165, 5, I had, in accordance with the MSS. S. i, 
S. 2, S. 3, printed ^tdn (vol. ii. p. 293) with the accent 
on the first syllable. Professor Aufrecht alters this 
into et^n (p. 153), which, no doubt, would be the 
right form, if it were intended for the accusative 
plural of the pronoun, but not if it is meant, as it 
is here, for the accusative plural of 6ta, the speckled 
deer of the Maruts. 

i. 165, 15. y&sish<a (Aufr. p. 154) instead of y4slsh<a 
(M. M. vol. ii. p. agS) is not supported by any MSS. 

i. 169, 7, instead of patayinta (Aufr. p. 158), read 
patd.yanta (M. M. vol. ii. p. 32,2). 

i. 174, 7. kdyS,v4&am (Aufr. p. 16!^) should be kiiya- 
Y&kBjn (M. M. vol. ii. p. 340). 

i. 177, I. yukt^, which I had adopted from MS. 
S. 3 (prima manu), is not supported by other MSS., 
though P. 2. reads yuttyH. Professor Aufrecht, who 
had retained yukt^ in the text, has afterwards cor- 
rected it to yuktv^, and in this he was right. In 
i. 177, 2, gahi for y^hi is wrong. 

i. 188, 4. astnTian (Aufr. p. 171) instead of astrinan 
(M. M. vol. ii. p. 395) can only be a misprint. 
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ii 29, 6. kirt&d (Aufr. p. 203) instead of kart^d 
(M. M. vol. ii. p. 560) is wrong. 

ii. 40, 4. ^akra (Anfr. p. 214) instead of kaikiA (M. M. 
voL ii. p. 614) is wrong. 

iiL 7, 7. guA (Aufr. p. 27,6) instead of g6h (M. M. 
voL ii. p. 666) is wrong ; likewise iii. 30, 10. g^ (Aufr. 
p. (^41) instead of gSJi (M. M. voL ii. p. j^t). 

iii 17, I. ig^yate (Aufr. p. 232) instead of agryate 
(M. M. vol. iL p. 7Jia) is impossible. 

iii. 47, 1. Professor Aufrecht (p. 256) puts the nomi- 
native Indro instead of the vocative indra, which I 
had given (vol. ii. p. 902). I doubt whether any 
MSS. support that change (S. i, S. 2, S. 3- have 
indra), but it is clear that SS.yana takes indra as a 
vocative, and likewise the Nirukta. 

iii. 50, 2. Professor Aufrecht (p. 258) gives asya, 
both in the Sanhit^ and Pada, without the accent on 
the last syllable. But all the MSS. that I know (S. r, 
S. 2y S. 3, P. I, P. 2), give it with the accent on the 
last syllable (M. M. vol. ii. p. 912), and this no doubt 
is right. The same mistake occurs again in iii. 51, 10, 
(Aufr. p. 259); iv. 5, II, (Aufr. p. 281); iv, 36, 2, (Aufr* 
p. 309); V. 12, 3, (Aufr. p. 337); while in viii. 103, 9, 
j(Aufr- ii. p. 195) the MSS. consistently give asya as 
unaccented, whereas Professor Aufrecht, in this very 
passage, places the accent on the last syllable. On 
the same page (p. 259) amandan, in the Pada, is a 
misprint for dmandan. 

iii- Sly 18. asi (Aufr. p. 262) instead of dsi (M. M. 
vol. ii. p. 934) is wrong, because hf requires that the 
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accent should remain on dsi S. i, S. 2., S. 3, P. i, P. 2. 
have isi. 

iv. 4, 7. sv^ %ushe (Aufr. p. 2^79) instead of svA 
^yushi (M. M. vol. iii. p. 37) is not supported by any- 
good MSS., nor required by the sense of the passage. 
S. I, S. 2, S. 3, P. I, P. 2. have ^yushi. 

iv. 5, 7. drupitam, in the Pada, (Aufr. p. a8o) 
instead of ^rupitam (M. M. vol. iii. p. 45) is right, as 
had been shown in the Pr&tis^hya, SAtra 179, though 
by a misprint the long k of the SanhitA had been 
put in the place of the short a of the Pada. 

iv. 5, 9. read gaiiA (M. M. vol. iii. p. 46) instead of 
g6k (Aufr. p. :z8i). ' 

iv. 15, 2. y^ti, with the accent on the first syllable, 
is supported by aU MSS. against y&ti (Aufr. p. 287). 
The same applies to y^ti in iv. 29, 2, and to vdrante 
in iv. 31, 9. 

iv. 18, II. ami, without any accent (Aufr. p. 293), 
instead of am? (M. M. vol. iii. p. 105) is wrong, because 
amU is never unaccented. 

iv. 21, 9. no, without an accent (Aufr. p. 296), in- 
stead of nd (M. M. vol. iii. p. 120) is wrong. 

iv. 26, 3. d,tithigvam (Aufr. p. 300) instead of ati- 
ihigvd,m (M. M. vol. iii. p. 140) and vi. 47, 22. dtithig^ 
vasya (Aufr. p. 437) instead of atithigvd,sya (M. M. 
vol. iii. p. 776) are wrong, for atithigvd never occurs 
again except with the accent on the last syllable. 
The MSS. do not vary. Nor do they vary in the 
accentuation of kiitsa : hence kutsdm (Aufr. p. 300) 
should be kiitsam (M. M. vol. iii, p. 139). 
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iv. 36, 6. Professor Aufrecht (p. 309) has altered the 
accent of tfvishuA into dvishiiA, but the MSS. are 
unanimous in favour of tfvishuA (M. M. vol. iii. 
p. 181). 

Again in iv. 41, 9, the MSS. support the accentua- 
tion of &gmQ,n (M. M. vol. iii. p. aoo), while Professor 
Aufrecht (p. 313) has altered it to agman. 

iv. 42y 9. id&sdA^ being preceded by hi, ought to 
have the accent ; (Aufrecht, p. 314, has ad&sat without 
the accent.) For the same reason, v. 29, 3, d,vindat 
(M. M. vol. iii. p. 34!^) ought not to have been altered 
to avindat (Aufr. p. 344). 

iv. 50, 4. vy6man is a misprint for vybman. 

V. 15, 5. Professor Aufrecht (p. 338) writes dlrghim 
instead of d6gham (M. M. vol. iii. p. 314). This, no 
doubt, was done intentionally, and not by accident, 
as we see from the change of accent. But d6gham, 
though it occurs but once, is supported in this place 
by all the best MSS., and has been accepted by 
Professor Roth in his Dictionary. 

V. 34, 4. pr^yato (Aufr. p. 351) instead of prdyatA 
(M. M. vol. iii. p. 371) is wrong. 

V. 4a, 9. vis4rm4nam (Aufr. p. 358) instead of visar- 
m^nam (M. M. vol. iii. p. 40!^) is wrong. 

V. 44, 4. parvaTid (Aufr. p. 360) instead of pravan^ 
(M. M. vol. iii. p. 415) is wrong. 

V. 83, 4. vS,nti (Aufr. p. 389) instead of vfinti (M. M. 
vol. iii. p. 554) is supported by no MSS. 

V. 85, 6. AslfiiantlA (Aufr. p. 391) instead of 
ftsinMntlA (M. M. vol. iii. p. 560) is not supported 
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either by MSS. or by grammar, as sifii? belongs to 
the Tud-class. On the same grounds ishdyanta^, 
vi. i6, 27 (M. M. vol. iii. p. 638), ought not to have 
been changed to ishaydnta^ (Aufr. p. 408), nor vL 24, 7, 
avakar^yanti (M. M* vol. iii. p. 687) into avak^r^a- 
yanti (Aufr. p.'4i8). 

vi. 46, 10. read girvanas (M. M. voL iii. p. 763) 
instead of glrvanas (Aufr. p. 435). 

vi. 60, 10. krinoti (Aufr. p. 450) instead of kri/wSti 
(M. M. vol. iii. p. 839) is wrong. 

vii. 40, 4. aryam^ ^paA (Aufr. ii. p. 35)^ in ihe 
Pada, instead of aryam^ &psh (M. M. vol. iv. p. 81) 
is wrong. 

vii. 51, I. 4dity4nfim (Aufr. ii. p. 40) instead of 
4dity^n4m (M. M. vol. iv. p. 103) is wrong. 

vii. 64, 2,. iMm. (Aufr, ii. p. 50) instead of il&m. (M. M. 
vol. iv. p. 146) is wrong. In the same verse gopSA in 
the Pada should be changed in my edition to gopA. 

^' 66, 5. j6 (Aufr. ii. p. 51) instead of j6 (M. M. 
vol. iv. p. 151) is indeed supported by S. 3, but 
evidently untenable on account of atiplprati. 

vii. 72, 3. In abudhran Professor Aufrecht has 
properly altered the wrong spelling abudhnan; and, 
as far as the authority of the best MSS. is concerned 
(S. i^ S. a, S. 3), he is also right in putting a final n, 
although Professor BoUensen prefers the dental n; 
(Zeitschrift der D. M. G., vol. xxii. p. 599.) The fact 
is that Vedic MSS. use the Anusv&ra dot for final 
nasals before aU class-letters, and leave it to us 
to interpret that dot according to the letter which 



follows. Before I felt quite certain on this point, 
I have in several cases retained the dot, as ^ven 
by the MSS., instead of changing it, as I ought 
to have done according to my system of writing 
Devanigari, into the coirresponding nasal, provided 
it represents an original n. In i. 71, i, S. 2, S. 3. 
have the dot in ajnoshran, but S. i. has dental n. In 
ix. 87, 5, asrigran has the dot ; i. e. S. i. has the dot, 
and Tikh, dental n joined to iA ; S. 2. has nM without 
the dot before the n ; S. 3. has the dot, and then kh. 
In iv. 24, 6, the spelling of the SanhitA dvivenam tfim 
would leave it doubtful whether we ought to read 
Stvivenan tdm or dvivenam t^m ; S. i. and S. 3. read 
ivivenam t&m, but S. 2. has ivivenan t^m ; P. a. has 
dvi-venan tdm, and P. i. had the same originally, 
though a later hand changed it to £tvi-venam tdm. 
In iv. 25, 3, on the contrary, S. i. and S. 3. write 
ivivenam ; S. 2. dvivenam ; P. i. and P. 2, ivi-venawi. 
What is intended is clear enough, viz. Avi-venan in 
iv, 24, 6 ; ivi-venam in iv. 25, 3. 

vii. 73, 1. asvinA (Aufr. ii. p. 56) instead of asvini 
(M. M. vol. iv. p. 176) is wrong. On the same page, 
dhlshnye, vii. 72, 3, should have the accent on the 
first syllable. 

viL 77, 1. In this verse, which has been so often 
discussed (see Kuhn, BeitrSge, vol. iii. p. 47a ; Boeht- 
lingk and Roth, Dictionary, voL ii. p. 968 ; BoUensen, 
Orient und Occident, vol. ii. p. 463), all the MSS, 
which I know, read AarSyai, and not either ^ar^thai 
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viii. 2, %(). Mrlnam (Aufr. ii. p. 84) instead of k&rfnam 
(M. M. vol. iv. p. 308) does not rest on the authority 
of any MSS., nor is it supported by S&yana. 

viii. 9, 9. Professor Aufrecht has altered the very 
important form IU;uiyuvlmihi (M. M. voL iv. p. 389) 
to 4^utyavlmdhi (ii. p. 98). The question is whether 
this was done intentionally and on the authority of 
any MSS. My own MSS. support the form ftiuAyu- 
vlmdhi, and I see that Professor Roth accepts this 
form. 

viii. 32, 14. &yd,nt^b:am (Aufr. ii. p. 1%^) instead of 
Ayantffram (M. M. vol. iv. p. 567) is wrong. 

viii. 47, 15. dushvdpnyam (Aufr. ii. p. 150) is not 
so correct as duAshvd,pnyam (M. M. vol. iv. p. 660), 
or, better, dushshvd,pnyam (PrS,ti5&khya, SAtras 255 
and 364), though it is perfectly true that the MSS. 
write dushvipnyam. 

In the ninth and tenth Manc?alas I have not to 
defend myself, and I need not therefore give a 
list of the passages where I think that Professor 
Aufrecht^s text is not supported by the best MSS. 
My own edition of these Manc?alas will soon be 
published, and I need hardly say that where it dif- 
fers from Professor Aufrecht's text, I am prepared to 
show that I had the best authorities on my side. 

Having said so much in vindication of the text 
of the Rig-veda as published by me, and in defence 
of my principles of criticism which seem to me so 
self-evident as hardly to deserve the name of cano- 
nes CTitidy I feel boimd at the same time both to 
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acknowledge some inaccuracies that have occurred in 
the index at the end of each volume, and to defend 
some entries in that index which have been chal- 
lenged without sufficient cause. 

It has been supposed that in the index at the 
end of my fourth volume, the seventeenth verse of 
the 34th hymn in the seventh MamZala has been 
wrongly assigned to Ahi Budhnya, and that one 
half only of that verse should have been reserved 
for that deity. I do riot deny that we should be 
justified in deriving that sense from the words of 
the Anukramanikft, but I cannot admit that my 
own interpretation is untenable. As Siyana does 
not speak auUioritatively on the subject, I followed 
the authority of Shadgurusishya. This commentator 
of the Anukramanik& says : atra ka ab^rdm ukthair 
ahim grinlsha ity ardhar/ro 'b^anAmno devasya 
stutiA; mk no Idr budhnya ity ardharJo Tiirbudh- 
nyanftmno devasya *. Another commentator says : 
ahgSun ukthair ardharAo TiiA; uttaro m4 no "hir 
ity ahtr budhnyaA. From this we learn that both 
commentators looked upon the Dvipad^ as ardharttas 
or half-verses, and ascribed the whole of verse 16 to 
Ahir ahgSJt, the whole of verse 17 to Ahir budhnyaA. 
It will be seen from an accurate examination of 
Siyana's commentary on verse 17, that in the second 
iutorpretation of the second half of verse 17, he 



* M8. Wikon 379 has, ardhanio n^mano daivatesys, and in the 
mar^n 'hi. AhirbudhnTa eeems to have been taken as one word. 
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labours to show that in this portion, too, Ahir 
budhnya^ may be considered as the deity. 

It is perfectly right to say that the words of the 
Anukramanikll, Bihgkm ahe^, signify that the verse 
beginning with abgr&m, belongs to Ahi. But there 
was no misprint in my index. It will be seen that 
Sha^gumsishya goes even beyond me, and calls 
that deity simply Abgra, leaving out Ahi altogether, 
as understood. I was anxious to show the distinc- 
tion between Ahgi Ahih and Ahir Budhnya^, as the 
deities of the two successive verses, and I did not 
expect that any reader could possibly misinterpret 
my entry. 

With regard to hymns 91 and 9!Z of the seventh 
Man<iala, it is true, that in the index I did not 
mention that certain verses in which two deities are 
mentioned (91, 2 ; 4-7 ; 92, 2), must be considered as 
addressed not to V&yu alone, but to V&yu and Indra, 
It will be seen from S4yana*s introduction to hymn 
90, that he, too, wrongly limits the sentence of the 
AnukramariikS,, aindrya^ ha. jk dvivadukt^, to the 
fifth and following verses of hjrmn 90, and that he 
never alludes to this proviso agaia in his introductory 
remarks to hymns 91 and 92, though, of co\irse, he 
explains the verses, in which a dual occurs, as 
addressed to two deities, viz. Indra and V4yu. The 
same omission, whether intentional or unintentional, 
occurs in Shadgurusishya^s commentary. The other 
commentary, however, assigns the verses of the three 
hymns rightly. The subject has evidently been one 
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that excited attention in very early days, for in the 
Aitareya-br^mana, v. 20, we actually find that the 
word v&m which occurs in hymn 90, i, and which 
might be taken ae a dual, though S&yana explains 
it as a singular, is changed into te*. 

In hymn vii 104, rakshohanau might certainly 
be added as an epithet of Indri- Soman, and Shatf- 
gurusishya clearly takes it in that sense. The 
Anukramanik^ eays : indrisomi pafiMdhikaindr&- 
somam rdJcshoghnam. ^^.p^bhis^papr^yam. 

In hymn viii. 67, it has been supposed that the 
readings Samada and Sdmada instead of Sammada 
and Sdjnmada were due to a misprint. This is not 
the case. That I was aware of the other spelling of 
this name, viz. Sammada and S&mmada, I had shown 
in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature (and 
ed.), p. 39, where I had translated the passage of the 
S&fikh4yana-sl!ltras in which Matsya Sammada occurs, 
and had also called attention to the Asvaliyana- 
sAtras x. 7, and the iSatapatha^brdhmana xiii. 3, i, i, 
where the same passage is fotmd. I there spelt the 



* The interpunction of Dr. Haug's edition (p, 128) ehoitld be 
after te. Shac'gumaishya saya : ata eva brShmanasQtrayoA praiige 
fSyavatvSya pra vtrayS «u£ayo dadrire vS.m iti dviva/ranasthdne ta 
ity ekava/muip^tAaft kritaA, vam ity uktam Iced aindratTwrt k& 
ayid iti. Possibly the same change should be made in A^aldyana's 
Sfitras, viii. 11, and it has been made by the ESma NSrSyana 
VidySratna. The remark of the commentator, however, dadrire 
ta iti prayogapStAaA, looks as if vSm might have been retained in 
the text. The MSS. I have collated are in favour of te. 
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name Sdmmada, because the majority of the MSS. 
were in favour of that spelling. In the edition of 
the A^val&yana-sAtras, which has since been published 
by BAma N^yana Vidy&rar^ya, the name is spelt 
SAmada. My own opinion is that S&mmada is the 
right spelling, but that does not prove that S&yana 
thought so ; and unless I deviated from the prin- 
ciples which I had adopted for a critical restoration 
of SAyana^s text, I could not but write S^ada in 
our passage. B i. and B 4. omit sAmada, but both 
give samad&khyasya ; Ca. gives likewise samadA- 
khyasya, and A. semad&khyasya This, I believe, 
was meant by the writer for sammadAkhyasya, for 
in the passage from the Anukramanl both A. and 
Ca. give sSmmado. I then consulted the commentary 
of Shadgurusishya, and there again the same MS. 
gave twice s^mmada, once s4mada, which is explained 
by samadAkhyamahdmlnaragraputraA. A better MS. 
of Shac^gurusishya, MS. Wilson 379, gives the read- 
ings sAmmado, sammada, and sammad^khyasya. The 
other commentary gives distinctly s^manda. 

It will be seen from these remarks that many 
things have to be considered before one can form 
an independent judgment as to the exact view 
adopted by SS.yana in places where he differs from 
other authorities, or as to the e:^act words in 
which he clothed his meaning. Such cases occur 
again and again. Thus in ix. 86, I find that 
Professor Aufrecht ascribes the first ten verses to 

the Akrishfas, whereas Sdyana calls them Akrish^as^ 
VOL. I. e 
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It is perfectly true that the best MSS- of the 
AnukramanikA have Akrishfa, it is equally true that 
the name of these Akrishfas is spelt with a short a 
in the Harivam«a, 11,533, but an editor of SAyana's 
work is not to alter the occasional mistakes of that 
learned commentator, and he certainly called these 
poets Akrishtas. 

Verses a 1-30 of the same hjrmn are ascribed by 
Professor Aufrecht to the VrismysJi. Here, again, 
several MSS. support that reading; and in Shad- 
guru^ishya's commentary, the correction of pri^niyaA 
into priOTiaya^ is made by a later hand. But S4ya?ia 
clearly took pmnayafe for a nominative plural of 
prisni, and in this case he certainly was right. The 
Dictionary of Boehtlingk and Roth quotes the Mah^- 
bh&rata, vii. 87^8, in support of the peculiar reading 
of pmniya^, but the published text gives pmnayaA. 
Professor Benfey, in his Hst of poets (Ind. Stud, 
vol. iii. p. 223), gives pmniyogra as one word, not 
prisniyogi, as stated in the Dictionary of Boehtlingk 
and Roth, but this is evidently meant for two words, 
viz. prisnayo 'gkh. However, whether prismjah or 
pmnaya^ be the real name of these poets, an editor 
of S&yana is bound to give that reading of the 
name which S4yana believed to be the right one, 
i. e. prisnayaA. 

Again, in the same hymn. Professor Aufrecht 
ascribes verses 31-40 to the Atris. He evidently 
read tritlye ^traya^. But S4yana read tritlye 
trayafe, and ascribes verses 31-40 to the three com- 
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panies together of the JSishis mentioned before. On 
this point the MSS. admit of no doubt, for we read : 
^atnrthasya ^a da^ar^asya ^kriBhtk m&aloA ityddi* 
dvinAin^nas trayo gawA drashf&raJi. I do not say 
that the other explanation is wrong; I only say 
that, whether right or wrong, S4yawa certainly read 
trayaA, not atrayaA, and that an editor has no more 
right to correct the text, supported by the best MSS., 
in the first and second, than in the third of these 
passages, all taken from one and the same hymn. 

But though I insist so strongly on a strict 
observance of the rules of diplomatic criticism 
with regard to the text of the Eig-veda, nay, even 
of S^yana, I insist equally strongly on the right 
of independent criticism, which ought to begin 
where diplomatic criticism ends. Considering the 
startling antiquity which we can claim for every 
letter and accent of our MSS. so far as they are 
authenticated by the PrAtis^khya, to say nothing 
of the passages of the hymns which are quoted 
verbatim in the Brdhmanas, the Kalpa-sAtras, the 
Nirukta, the Brihaddevat^, and the Anukramanls, 
I should deem it reckless to alter one single letter 
or one single accent in an edition of the hymns 
of the Rig-veda. As the text has been handed 
down to us, so it should remain ; and whatever 
alterations and corrections we, the critical MlekkhaB 
of the nineteenth century, have to propose, should 
be kept distinct from that time-hallowed inherit- 
ance. Unlikely as it may soimd, it is true never^ 

e 2 
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theless that we, the scholars of the nineteenth 
century, are able to point out mistakes in the 
text of the Eig-veda which escaped the attention 
of the most learned among the native scholars of 
the sixth century B. c. No douht, these scholars, 
even if they had perceived such mistakes, would 
hardly have ventured to correct the text of their 
sacred writings. The authors of the PriLtis4khya 
had before their eyes a text ready made, of which 
they registered every pecuHaxily, nay, in which 
they woxild note and preserve every single irregu- 
larity, even though it stood alone amidst hundreds 
of analogous cases. With us the case is different. 
Where we see a rule observed in 99 cases, we feel 
strongly tempted and sometimes justified in dtering 
the 100th ease in accordance with what we con- 
sider to be a general rule. Yet even then I feel 
convinced we oijght not to do more than place 
our conjectural readings below the textus receptus 
of the Veda,-:— a text so ancient and venerable that 
no scholar of any historical tact or critical taste 
would ventiire to foist into it a conjectural reading, 
however plausible, nay, however undeniable. 

There can be no clearer case of corruption in the 
traditional text of the Eig-veda than if in i. 70, 4, the 
Pada text reads : 

virdhin yftm pdrvfft. kshapdfc vi-rApdA sthitiiA ka. 
rdtham riti-pravltam. 

. All scholars who have touched on this verse. 
Professors Benfey, Bollensen, Roth, and others, have 
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pointed out that instead of ka, rdtham, the original 
poet must have said Arar^tham. The phrase sthatiiA 
fctrdtham, what stands and moves, occurs several 
times. It is evidently an ancient phrase, and hence 
we can accoimt for the preservation in it of the 
old termination of the nom. sing, of neuters in ri, 
which here, as in the Greek ixap-rvp or mq/o-tw, 
masc., appears as ur or us, while in the ordinary 
Sanskrit we find ri only. This nom. sing. neut. in 
us, explains also the common genitives and ablatives, 
pituA, matuA, &c., which stand for pitur-s,. mdtur-s. 
This phrase sthS,tiiA fer^tham occurs : 

i- 58, 5. sth&tiiA todtham bhayate patatrlnafe. 
What stands and what moves is afraid of Agni 
i. 68, I. sth&tiiA ^ardtham akttfn vl Arnot. 
He lighted up what stands and what moves during 
every night, 
i. 72, 6. pastfn A;a sth&trSii ^ardtham A;a pdhi. 
Protect the cattle, and what stands and moves ! 
Here it has been proposed to read sthS.t\iA instead 
of sth^trin, and I confess that this emendation is very 
plausible. One does not see how pasii, cattle, could 
be called immohilia or fixtiu-es, unless the poet wished 
to make a distinction between cattle that are kept 
fastened in stables, and cattle that are allowed to roam 
about freely in the homestead. This distinction is 
alluded to, for instance, in the /Satapatha-brS,hmana, 
xi. 8, 3,.(i. saurya evaisha pasuA syM iti, tasmM 
etasminn astamite pasavo badhyante; badhnanty 
ekS;n yath^osy^am, eka upasam4yanti. 
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i. 70, 3. g&rhhah ka 

(read sthfttr&n, and Bee 

dent, vol. ii. p. 462.) 
He who is within s 

moves. 

The word Aardtha, i 

flock, movable propertj 
iii. 31, 15. at ft sdkhi-l 
He brought together, 
viii 33, 8, puru-trS h 
He bestowed flocks or 
X. 93, 13. pr^ nah p(t& 
May PAahaii protect ( 
Another idiomatic ph 

is sth^tilA ^flgataA, an 

genitive : 

iv. 53, 6. gig&iaJi sth^ 
He who is lord of b 

what is immovable, 
■^- 50j 7- vi^asya sth 
They who created all 
vii. 60, 2. vlsvasya sti 
The guardians of all 

X. 63, 8. 

i- 159> 3- sth^ti^ ksL f 

putr^ya p4tha^ paddm 
Truly while you upho 

you protect the home 

31.5- 

But although I have 
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the original poet said stMtiiA A^aritham, I should be 
loath to suppress the evidence of the mistake and 
alter the Pada text from ^a rd^tham to A:ardtham. 
The very mistake is instructive, as showing us the 
kind of misapprehension to which the collectors of 
the Vedic text were liable, and enabling us to judge 
how far the limits of conjectural criticism may safely 
be extended. 

A still more extraordinary case of misunder- 
standing on the part of the original compilers of 
the Vedic texts, and likewise of the authors of the 
Pr4ti54khyas, the Niruktas, and other Vedic trea- 
tises, has been pointed out by Professor Kuhn. In 
an article of his, * Zur altesten Geschichte der Indo- 
germanischen Volker' (Indische Studien, vol. i. p. 351), 
he made the following observation : * The Lithuanian 
laukaSy Lett, lauks, Pruss. laukas, all meaning field, 
agree exactly with the Sk. lokaSy world, Lat. locuSy 
Low Germ, (in East-Frisia and Oldenburg) louch, 
Idch, village. All these words are to be traced 
back to the Sk, urUy Gr. cvpvg, broad, wide. The 
initial u is lost, as in Goth. r4ms, O. H. G. r^mi, 
r4min (Low Germ. r4mey an open uncultivated field 
in a forest), and the r changed into 1. Li support 
of this derivation it should be observed that in 
the Veda loka is frequently preceded by the par- 
ticle u, which probably was only separated from 
it by the Diaskeuastse, and that the meaning is 
that of open space.' Although this derivation has 
met with little favour, I confess that I look upon 
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this remark, excepting only the Latin 
stloctis, as one of the moat ingenious o 
nent scholar. The fact is that this 
before loka is one of the most puzz 
rences in the Veda. Professor Bollensei 
loka never occurs without a preceding 
first eight Mandaiaa, and this is pei 
with the exception of one passage wh 
overlooked, viii, loo, 12. dyaM dehl loki 
vi-skdbhe, Dyu! give room for the li 
step forth ! Professor Bollensen (1. c. p 
vHtr3!ya instead of vdgriya, without aut] 
is right in objecting to dyaiis as a vc 
dyaiiA may be a genitive belonging to 
which case we should translate, Make n 
lightning of Dyu to step forth ! 

But what is even more important, 
that the occurrence of this unaccented 
beginning of a pSda is against the ver 
at least, runs counter to the very c 
which the authors of the PdLtisSkhya 
on the inadmissibility of an unaccente 
such a place, so that they had to insei 
provision exempting the unaccented u 
general observation : ' anud^ttam tu p 
uvar^ram vidyate padam,' 'no unaccente 
found at the beginning of a pMa 
Although I have fi-equently insisted 
that such statements of the Prdtisikh; 
to be considered as rules, but simply i 
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less general statistical accumulations of facts actually 
occurring in the Veda, I have also pointed out that 
we are at liberty to found on these collected facta 
inductive observations which may assume the cha- 
racter of real rules. Thus, in our case, we can well 
understand why there should be none, or, at least, 
very few instances, where an unaccented word begins 
a pMa. We should not begin a verse with an 
enclitic particle in any other language either; and 
as in Sanskrit a verb at the beginning of a p4da 
receives ipso facto the accent, and as the same 
applies to vocatives, no chance is left for an un- 
accented word in that place except it be a particle. 
But the one particle that offends against this general 
observation is u, and the very word before which 
this u causes this metrical offence is loka. Can 
any argument be more tempting in favoiu: of ad- 
mitting an old form \iloka instead of u lokal 
Lokdm is preceded by u in i. 93, 6 ; ii. 30, 6 ; (asmln 
bhayd-sthe kririutam u lokdm, make room for us, 
grant an escape to us, in this danger !) iv. 17, 17 ; vi. 
23, 3 ; 7 (with unim) ; 47, 8 (unim na/^ lokd,m, or 
ulokdm ?) ; 73, a ; vii. %Oy %; 33, 5 (with unim) ; 60, 9 
(with unim) ; 84, 2 (with urdm) ; 99, 4 (with unim) ; 
ix. 9^, 5; X. 13, 2 ; 16, 4 (sukrit^m u lok^m); 30, 7 ; 
104, 10 ; 180, 3 (with unim). Lokd is preceded by u 
in iii. 29, 8; v. 1, 6 ; loka-krft, ix. 86, 21; x. 133, i. In 
all remaining passages u lokd is foimd at the be- 
ginning of a pkdsi : lokih, iii. 37, n; lokdm, iii. 2, 9 
(u lok^m u dvd (Iti) lipa gimim lyatuA) ; v. 4, 1 1 ; 
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loka-kntniim, viii. 15, 4 ; is. 2, 8. The only pas 
sages in which loka occurs without being precede< 
by 11, are lokim, vi. 47, 8 (see above) ; viii. 100, 12 
X. 14, 9 ; 85, 20 (aniritasya) ; lok^, ix. 113, 9 ; lok&i 
X. 90, 14 ; lok^, ix. 113, 7*; X. 85, 34. 

Considering all this, I feel as convinced as it i 
possible to be in such matters, that in all th( 
passages where u lokA occurs and where it meani 
space, carriire ouverte, freedom, we ought to reat 
urokd ; but in spite of this I could never brinj 
myself to insert this word, of which neither th< 
authors of the Br&hmanas nor the writers of tin 
Pr4tis4khya8 or even later grammarians had anj 
idea, into the text. On the contrary, I shouh 
here, too, consider it most usefiil to leave the tra 
ditional reading, and to add the corrections in thi 
margin, in order that, if these conjectural emenda 
tions are in time considered as beyond the reacl 
of doubt, they may be used as evidence in suppori 
of conjectures which, without such evidence, mighi 
seem intolerable in the eyes of timid critics. 

There remains one difficulty about this hypothe 
tical word uloki, which it is but iair to mention 
If it is derived from unj, or, as Professor Bollenset 
suggests, from nrvak or urvak, the change of vi 
into o would require further support Neithei 
maghon for maghavan, nor durona for dura-vani 
are strictly analogous cases, because in each Wf 
have an a preceding the va or u. Strictly speak- 
ing, ureka presupposes uravaka, as sl6ka presupposei 
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5ravaka, or 6ka, house, avaka (from av, not from 
u^). That, on the other hand, the u of uru is liable 
to disappear, is shown by passages such as i. 138. 3 ; 
^' 39> 3> where the metre requires nru to be treated 
as one syllable; and possibly by ix. 96, 15, if the 
original reading was Tirur iva instead of urviva. 

The most powerful instrument that has hitherto 
been applied to the emendation of Vedic texts, is 
the metre. Metre means measure, and uniform 
measure, and hence its importance for critical pur- 
poses, as second only to that of grammar. If our 
knowledge of the metrical system of the Vedic 
poets rests on a sound basis, any deviations from 
the general rule are rightly objected to ; and if by 
a slight alteration they can be removed, and the 
metre be restored, we naturally feel inclined to 
adopt such emendations. Two safeguards, how- 
ever, are needed in this kind of conjectural criticism. 
We ought to be quite certain that the anomaly is 
impossible, and we ought to be able to explain to a 
certain extent how the deviation from the original 
correct text could have occurred. As this subject 
has of late years received considerable attention, 
and as emendations of the Vedic texts, supported 
by metrical arguments, have been carried on on a 
very large scale, it becomes absolutely necessary to 
re-examine the grounds on which these emendations 
are supposed to rest. There are, in fact, but few 
hymns in which some verses or some words have 
not been challenged for metrical reasons, and I feel 
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bound, therefore, at the very beginning of my 
translation of the Rig-veda, to express my own 
opinion on this subject, and to give my reasons 
why in BO many cases I allow metrical anomalies 
to remain which by some of the most learned and 
ingenious among Vedic scholars would be pro- 
nounced intolerable. 

Even if the theory of the ancient metres had not 
been so carefully worked out by the authors of the 
Priti^&khyas and the Anukramanls, an independent 
study of the Veda would have enabled us to dis- 
cover the general rules by which the Vedic poets 
were guided in the composition of their works. Nor 
would it have been difficult to show how constantly 
these general principles are violated by the intro- 
duction of phonetic changes which in the later 
Sanskrit are called the euphonic changes of Sandhi, 
and according to which final vowels must be joined 
with initial vowels, and final consonants adapted 
to initial consonants, until at last each sentence be- 
comes a continuous chain of closely linked syllables. 
It is fer easier, as I remarked before, to discover 
the original and natural rhythm of the Vedic hymns 
by reading them in the Pada than in the SanhiUt 
text, and after some practice oiu: ear becomes suffi- 
ciently schooled to tell us at once how each line 
ought to be pronounced. We find, on the one hand, 
that the rules of Sandhi, instead of being generally 
binding, were treated by the Vedic poets as poetical 
licences only ; and, on the other, that a greater 
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freedom of pronunciation was allowed even in the 
body of words than would be tolerated in the later 
Sanskrit. If a syllable was wanted to complete the 
metre, a semivowel might be pronounced as a vowel, 
many a long vowel might be protracted so as to 
count for two syllables, and short vowels might be 
inserted, between certain consonants, of which no 
trace exists in the ordinary Sanskrit. If, on the 
contrary, there were too many syllables, then the 
rules of Sandhi were observed, or two short syllables 
contracted by rapid pronunciation into one ; nay, 
in a few cases, a final m or s, it seems, might be 
omitted. It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the authors of the Pr&tis^hyas were not aware of 
this freedom allowed or required in the pronunciation 
of the Vedic hynms. Though they abstained from 
introducing into the text changes of pronunciation 
which even we ourselves would never tolerate, if 
inserted in the texts of Homer and Plautus, in the 
Pali verses of Buddha, or even in modem English 
poetry, the authors of the Pr&tis&khya were clearly 
aware that in many places one syllable had to be 
pronounced as two, or two as one. They were 
clearly aware that certain vowels, generally con- 
sidered as long, had to be pronounced as short, but 
they did not change the text. They were clearly 
aware that in order to satisfy the demands of the 
metre, certain changes of pronimciation were indis- 
pensable. They knew it, but they did not change 
the text. And this shows that the text, as they 
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describe it, enjoyed even in their time a high 
authority, that they did not make it, but that, 
such as it is, with all its incongruities, it had been 
made before their time. In many cases, no doubt, 
certain syllables in the hymns of the Veda had been 
actually lengthened or shortened in the Sanhit^ text 
in accordance with the metre in which they are 
composed. But this was done by the poets them- 
selves, or, at all events, it was not done by the 
authors of the Pr&tis&khya. They simply register 
such changes, but they do not enjoin them, and in 
this we, too, should follow their example. It is, 
therefore, a point of some importance in the critical 
restoration and proper pronunciation of Vedic texts, 
that in the rules which we have to follow in order 
to satisfy the demands of the metre, we should 
carefdUy distinguish between what is sanctioned by 
ancient authority, and what is the result of our own 
observations. This I shall now proceed to do. 

First, then, the authors of the Trktiskkhjs, distinctly 
admit that, in order to uphold the rules they have 
themselves laid down, certain syllables are to be 
pronounced as two syllables. We read in SAtra 52,7 : 
'In a deficient pMa the right number is to be 
provided for by protraction of semivowels (which 
were originally vowels), and of contracted vowels 
(which were originally two independent vowels).^ 
It is only by this process that the short syllable 
which has been lengthened in the Sanhit^, viz. the 
sixth, or the eighth, or the tenth, can be shown 
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to have occupied and to occupy that place where 
alone, according to a former rule, a short syllable is 
liable to be lengthened. Thus we read : 

, — — _w y — w. Was 

1. i6i, II. udvatsvasmS, aknnotand, triwam. 

This would seem to be a verse of eleven syllables, 
in which the ninth syllable na has been lengthened. 
This, however, is against the system of the PiAti- 
sdkhya. But if we protract the semivowel v in 
udvatsv, and change it back into u, which it was 
originally, then we gain one syllable, the whole 
verse has twelve syllables, na occupies the tenth 
place, and it now belongs to that class of cases 
which is included in a former Sdtra, 523. 
The same applies to x. 103, 13, where we read : 

w\^ 

— — — W w "" ** — 

pretA grayatA naraA. 

This is a verse of seven syllables, in which the fifth 
syllable is lengthened, without any authority. Let 
us protract pret4 by bringing it back to its original 
component elements pra it4, and we get a verse of 
eight syllables, the sixth syllable now falls under 
the general observation, and is lengthened in the 
Sanhit^ accordingly. 

The same rules are repeated in a later portion 
of the Pr&tis&khya. Here rules had been given as 
to the number of syllables of which certain metres 
consist, and it is added (SAtras 97a, 973) that where 
that number is deficient, it -should be completed 
by protracting contracted vowels, and- by sepa- 
rating consonantal groups in which semivowels 
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(originally Towela) occur, by means of their cor- 
responding vowel. 

The rules in both places are given in almost 
identically the same wordfl, and the only difference 
between the two passages is this, that, according 
to the former, semivowels are simply changed back 
into dieir vowels, while, according to the latter, the 
semivowel remains, but ia separated from the pre- 
ceding consonant by its conreeponding vowel. 

These rales therefore show clearly that the authors 
of the Pr^tis^khya, though they would have shrunk 
from altering one single letter of the authorised 
SanhitA, recognized the fact that where two vowels 
had been contracted into one, they might yet be pro- 
nounced as two ; and where a vowel before another 
vowel had been changed into a semivowel, it might 
either be pronounced as a vowel, or as a semivowel 
preceded by its corresponding vowel. More than these 
two modifications, however, the PrS,tis&khya does not 
allow, or, at least, does not distinctly sanction. The 
commentator indeed tries to show that by the word- 
ing of the SAtras in both places, a third modification 
is sanctioned, viz. the vocalisation, in ttie body of a 
word, of semivowels which do not owe their origin 
to an original vowel. But in both places this in- 
terpretation is purely artificial. Some such rule 
ought to have been given, but it was not given by 
the authors of the Pr&tis4khya. It ought to have 
been given, for it is only by observing such a rule 
that in i. 6i, 12, gor na parva vi iwSil tiiasM, we get- 
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a verse of eleven syllables, and thus secure for d& 
in tbM, the eighth place, where alone the short 
a could be lengthened. Yet we look in vain for a 
rule sanctioning the change of semivowels into 
vowels, except where the semivowels can rightly 
be called kshaipra-varna (SAtra 974), i. e. semivowels 
that were originally vowels. The independent (svd»- 
bhAvika) semivowels, as e. g. the v in parva, are 
not included; and to suppose that in SAtra 527 
these semivowels were indicated by var/ia is impos- 
sible, particularly if we compare the similar wording 
of SAtra 973 *. i 

We look in vain, too, in the Pr&tis^hya for another 
rule according to which long vowels, even if they do 
not owe their origin to the coalescence of two vowels, 
are liable to be protracted. However, this rule, too^ 
though never distinctly sanctioned, is obseived in 
the Pr^tis^khya, for unless its author observed it, he 
could not have obtained in the verses quoted by 
the Pr^tis&khya the number of syllables which he 
ascribes to them. According to SAtra 937, the verse, 
Rv. X. 134, I, is a Mah&pankti, and consists of six 

— - .. ■ 

* It will be seen from my edition of the Prdti^Skhya, par- 
ticularly from the extracts from Uvato, given after Siitra 973, 
that the idea of making two syllables out of goh, never entered 
Uvate's mind. M. Regnier was right, Professor Kuhn (Beitrage, 
vol. iv. p. 187) was wrong. Uva^a, no doubt, wishes to show that 
original (svibhdvika) semivowels are liable to vyiiha, or at least 
to vyavdya; but though this is true in fact, Uvate does not suc- 
ceed in his attempt to prove that the rules of the Prdti^dkhya 
sanction it. 

VOL. !• f 
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p&das, of eight syllables each. In order to obtain 
that number, we m\ist read: 

samrS^am ^arshanin&m. 

We may therefore say that, without allowing any 
actual change in the received text of the Sanhit&> 
the Pr&tifiSMiya distinctly allows a lengthened pro- 
nunciation of certain syllables, which in the Pada 
text form two syllables ; and we may add that, by 
implication, it allows the same even in cases where 
the Pada text also gives but one instead of two 
syllables. Having this authority in our favour, I 
do not think that we use too •much liberty if we 
extend this modified pronunciation, recognized in so 
many cases by the ancient scholars of India them- 
selves, to other cases where it seems to us required 
as well, in order to satisfy the metrical rules of the 
Veda. 

Secondly, I believe it can be proved that, if not 
the authors of the Pr^ti^Akhya, those at least who 
constituted the Vedic text which was current in the 
ancient schools and which we now have before us, 
were fully aware that certain long vowels and diph- 
thongs could be used as short. The authors of the 
Pr&tis^hya remark that certain changes which can 
take place before a short syllable only, take place 
likewise before the word no, although the vowel of 
this *no^ is by them supposed to be long. After 
having stated in SAtra 523 that the eighth syllable 
of hendecasyllabics and dodecasyllabics, if short, is 
lengthened, provided a short syllable follows, they 
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remark that for this purpose nsJi or no is treated 
as a short syllable: 

X. 59, 4. dyu-bhiA hitaA gBjAmsL su mJi astu, (Sanh. 
sfi no astu.) 

Again, in stating that the tenth syllable of hendeea- 
syllabics and dodecasyllabics, if short, is lengthened, 
provided a short syllable follows, the same exception 
is understood to be made in favour of na^ or no, 
as a short syllable : 

vii. 48, 4. nu devSiBeJi variva^ kartana naA, (Sanh. 
kartan^ no, bhtlta na^, &c.) 

With regard to e being shortened before a short 
a, where, according to rule, the a shoiild be elided, 
we actually find that the Sanhit^ gives a instead 
of e in Rv. viii. 72^, 5. vdti st<5tave ambySm, Sanh. 
'v6ti st6tava ambyam. (Pr&ti^. 177, 5.) 

I do not ascribe very much weight to the authority 
which we may derive from these observations with 
regard to our own treatment of the diphthongs e 
and o as either long or short in the Veda, yet in 
answer to those who are incredulous as to the 
fact that the vowels e and o could ever be short 
in Sanskrit, an appeal to the authority of those 
who constituted our text, and in constituting it 
clearly treated o as a short vowel, may not be 
without weight. We may also appeal to the fact 
that in Vkli and PriLkrit every final o and e can 
be treated as either long or short*. Starting from 

* See Lassen, Inst. Linguss Pracritiese, pp. 145, 147, 151; Cowell, 
VararuA;!, Introduction, p. xvii. 

f 2 
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this we may certainly extend this observation, as 
it has been extended by Professor Knhn, but we 
must not extend it too far. It is quite clear that 
in the same verse e and o can be used both as long 
and short. I give the Sanhit^ text : 

i. 84, 17. ka ishate tugryate ko bibhaya 

ko mamsate santam indram ko anti, 
kas tokAya ka ibhayota raye 
adhi bravat tanve ko ^anaya. 
But although there can be no doubt that e and 
o, when final, or at the end of the first member of 
a compoimd, may be treated in the Veda as anceps, 
there is no evidence, I believe, to show that the 
same licence applies to a medial or initial e or o. 
In iv. 45, 5, we must scan 

xisriJi grarante prati vastoA asvmS, 
endiQg the verse with an epitritus tertius instead of 
the usual dijambus *. 

* See Professor Weber's pertinent remarks in Kuhn's Beitrage, 
vol. iii. p. 394. I do not think that in the verses adduced by 
Professor Euhn, in which final o is considered by him as an iambus 
or trochee, this scanning is inevitable. Thus we may scan the 
Sanhitd text : 

1. 88, 2. rukmo na kitrsJi svadhitiv^n. 
1. 141, 8. ratho na ydta^ nkvabhiA krito. 
1. 174, 3. simho na dame apamsi vasto^. 
vi. 24, 3. aksho na ^akryoA ^ra brihan. 

Y — ^T — WW— w _ — 

X. 3, I. mo ragann aratiA samiddho. 

This leaves but one of Professor Kuhn's examples (Beitrage, 
vol. iv. p. 192) unexplained: i. 191, i. kankato na kankatO; where 
iva for na would remove the difficulty. 
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Thirdly, the fact that the initial short a, if fol- 
lowing upon a word ending in o or e, is frequently 
not to be elided, is clearly recognized by the authors 
of the Pdlti^^khya (see p. xxxv). Nay, that they 
wished it to be pronounced even in passages where, 
in accordance with the requirements of the Prilti- 
5^khya, it had to disappear in the SanhitA text, we 
may conclude from SAtra 978. It is there stated 
that no pada should ever begin with a word that 
has no accent. The exceptions to this rule are few, 
and they are discussed in SAtras 978-987. But if 
the initial a were not pronoimced in i. i, 9, ^&h naA 
pit^-iva sAnive dgne su-upAyandA bhava, the second 
p&da would begin with 'gne, a word which, after the 
elision of the initial a, would be a word without an 
accent. 

Fourthly, the fact that other long vowels, besides 
e and 0, may under certain circumstances be used as 
short in the Veda, is not merely a modern theory, but 
rests on no less an authority than PAnini. 

PAwini says, vi. i, iiZ7, that i, u, ri (see Rv. Bh. iv. 
I, 1%) at the end of a pada (but not in a compound*) 

* There are certain compounds in which, according to Professor 
Knhn, two vowels have been contracted into one short vowel. 
This is certainly the opinion of Hindu grammarians, also of the 
compiler of the Pada text. But most of them would admit of 
another explanation. Thus dhdnvarTiasaA, which is divided into 
dhanva-ar9^asa^, may be dhdnu-aniasa^ (Kv. v. 45, 2). Dhdnar^m, 
divided into dh^a-ar^am, may have been dhdna-riA;am (Kv. x^ 
46, 5). /Sat^r^am (Rv. vii. 100, 3) may be taken as «atd- 
nA»,sam instead of 8ata-ar^sam. 



■ ■ t^ - *■- 
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may remain unchanged, if a diiierent vowel follows, 
and that, if long, they may be shortened. He 
ascribes this rule, or, more correctly, the first por- 
tion of it only, to 5&kalya, PratisAkhya 155 seq.* 
Thus A;akrl atra may become kakA atra or ^akry 
atra. Madhii atra may become madhti atra or 
madhy atra. In vi i, ia8, PAwini adds that a, 
i, u, ri may remain unchanged before ri, and, if 
long, may be shortened, and this again according 
to the teaching of fi^Akalya, i. e. Priltis^khya 136. 
Hence brahm4 riahih becomes brahmJl rishiA or 
brahmarshiA; kimi&ri risysh becomes kumirl risjsh 
or kimi^^ myafe. This rule enables us to explain 
a number of passages in which the SanhitA text 
either changes the final long vowel into a semi- 
vowel, or leaves it unchanged, when the vowel 
is a pragrihya voweL To the first class belong 
such passages as L 163, 12; iv. 38, 10. v%y drvA, 
SanL vfi^yd.rv4 ; vi. 7, 3. v&gt ague, Sanh. v&gryagne; 
vi. :io, 13. paktM arkaiA, Sanh. pakthyarkaiA ; iv. 22, 4. 
5ushml^ & g6hy Sanh. ^ushmyS g6h. In these pas- 
sages i is the termination of a nom. masc. of a 
stem ending in in. Secondly, iv. ^4, 8. p^tni ^khs>, 
Sanh. pitnydA;Ma ; iv. 34, i. dev? ^hn4m, Sanh. devy- 
dhn^m; v. 75, 4. vSiniJA 4-hitd,, Sanh. Y&nikyShiiA; 
vi. 61, 4. avitrf! avatu, Sanh. avitryavatu. In these 



* In the Pritifldkhya the rule which allows vowel before vowel 
to remain unchanged, is restricted to special passages, and in some 
of them the two vowels are savarTia; cf. Siitra 163. 
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passages the 1 is the termination of feminines. In 
X. 15, 4, Atf arv^, Sanh. AtySrvflik, the final 1 of 
the instrumental Atl ought not to have been changed 
into a semivowel, for, though not followed by Iti, 
it is to be treated as pragrihya ; (Pr&ti^. 163, 5.) 
It is, however, mentioned as an exception in SAtra 
174, 9. The same applies to ii. 3, 4. v^dl Iti asy^m, 
Sanh. v^dyasy^m. The pragrihya 1 ought not to 
have been changed into a semivowel, but the fact* 
that it had been changed irregularly, was again duly 
registered in SAtra 174, 5. These two pragrihya 
i therefore, which have really to be pronounced 
short, were irregularly changed in the Sanhitd, into 
the semivowel ; and as this semivowel, like all semi- 
vowels, may take vyav&ya, the same object was 
attained as if it had been written by a short vowel. 
With regard to pragrihya A, no such indication is 
given by the Sanhit^ text; but in such passages 
as i. 46, 13. 5ambhA iti sam-bhA & gatam, Sanh. 
sambhA S, gatam ; v. 43, 4. b&htf iti d.drim, Sanh. 
bS.hfl d,drim, the pragrihya A of the dual can be 
used as shorty like the A of madhA atra, given as 
an example by the commentators of P^mnL 

To Professor Kuhn, I believe, belongs the merit 
of having extended this rule to final L That the 
i of the dual may become short, was mentioned 
in the Pr&tisAkhya, SAtra 309, though in none of 
the passages there mentioned is there any metrical 
necessity for this shortening (see p. xli). This being 
the case, it is impossible to deny that where this 4 
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is followed by a vowel, and where Sandhi betweer 
the two vowels is impossible, the final & may b( 
treated as short. Whether it mvM be so treated 
depends on the view which we take of the "Vedii 
metres, and will have to be discussed hereafter 
I agree with Professor Kuhn when he scans : 

vi, 63, I. kva tyS valgA piiru-hStJ adya, (Sanh 
puruhAtAdya) ; and not kva ty4 valg6 puruh6t£dya 
although we might quote other verses as ending 
with an epitritus primus. 

iv. 3, 13. mft vesasya pra-minataA m§, Apefi., (Sanh 
mipe^,) although the dispoudeus is possible. 

i. 77, I. kath4 disema agnaye Id, asmai, (Sanh. 
k^mai.) 

vi, 24, 5. axyah vasasya pari-et^ asti. 

Even in a compound like tvi-dta, I should shorten 
the first vowel, e. g. 

X. 148, 1, tman^ tand, sanuyima twh-htlh, 
although the passage is not mentioned by the Pr^ti- 
s4khya among those where a short final vowel in the 
eighth place is not lengthened when a short syllable 
follows*. 

But when we come to the second p4da of a 
G4yatri, and find there a long 4, and that long 
& not followed by a vowel, I cannot agree with 
Professor Euhn, that the long t, even under such 



* I see that Professor Kuhn, vol. iv. p. 186, has anticipated this 
observation in eshfau, to be read S-ishtau. 
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circumstances, ought to be shortened We may 
scan: 

V. 5, 7. vatasya patman Ihti daivyA hotarft manu- 
shaA. 

The same choriambic ending occurs even in the 
last p^a of a GAyatrl, and is perfectly free from 
objection at the end of the other p&das. 

So, again, we may admit the shortening of au 

to in s^no avye and s4no avyaye, as quoted in 

the Pr^tis^tkhya, 174 and 177, but this would not 

justify the shortening of au to av in Anushfubh 

verses, such as 

I? 

V. 86, 5. mart^ya dev^u adabhi,, 

am^l-iva devAu arvate, 

while, with regard to the Trish^bh and (ragatl 
verses, our views on these metres must naturally 
depend on the difficulties we meet with in carry- 
ing them out. On this more by and by. 

There is no reason for shortening 4 in 

V. 5, 10. deYhihn. guhyA nlm&ni. 

It is the second pMa of a GAyatrl here ; and we 
shall see that, even in the third p^a, four long 
syllables occur again and again. 

For the same reason I cannot follow Dr. Kuhn 
in a number of other passages where, for the sake 
of the metre, he proposes to change a long S* into 
a short one. Such passages are in the Pada text : 

vi. 46, II. didyavaA tigma-mfirdhAnaA, not mfir- 
dhlnaA. 
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hhjaJi gave. The fact is, that in the Eig-veda the 
forms nArishu and narl-bhyaA never occur, but always 
nArishu, ndri-bhyafe ; while from y&A we never find any 
forms with short i, but always v^lshu, YSIA-hhih. 

Nor is there any justification for change in L 25, 16. 
gavaA na gavyfitlZ^ anu, the second p^a of a GAyatrl. 
Nor in v. 56, 3. -nkshaA na vaZj. marutaA simi-v5n 
amaA. In most of the passages mentioned by Profes- 
sor Kuhn on p. 1:^2^, this peculiarity may be observed, 
that the eighth syllable is short, or, at all events, 
may be short, when the ninth is long : 

vi. 44, izi. vrishne te indu^ vrishabha plp&ya. 

w— -w •- ^ Y '~ 9 ^^ I ^ ^ — 

i. 73, 1. syona-5lA atithiA na prln&na^. 

w>— w^ w ^ >>^wl _■__ 

vii. 13, 1, bhare haviA na barhishi prlndna^. 

^^ -p ^^ ^wwl 1.^^ 

ii. zS, 7. ena^ knwvantam asura bhrlnanti. 

Before, however, we can settle the question 
whether in these and ottier places certain vowels 
should be pronounced as either long or short, we 
must settle the more general question, what authority 
we have for requiring a long or a short syllable in 
certain places of the Vedic metres. Now it has 
generally been supposed that the Priltis&khya 
teaches that there must be a long syllable in 
the eighth or tenth place of Traishfubha and Gk- 
gata, and in the sixth place of Anushfubha p4das. 
This is not the case. The Pr^ti5£&hya, no doubt, 
says, that a short final vowel, but not any short 
syllable, occupying the eighth or tenth place in 
a Traishfubha and (rslgata pMa, or the sixth 
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place in a GAyatra p&da, is lengthened, but it 

never says that it miist be lengthened; on the 

contrary, it gives itself a number of cases where 

it is not so lengthened. But, what is even more 

important, the Pr&tis^Udiya distinctly adds a proviso 

which shows that the ancient critics of the Veda 

did not consider the trochee as the only possible 

foot for the sixth and seventh syllables of GAyatra, 

or for the eighth and ninth, or tenth and eleventh 

syllables of Traishfubha and (5^gata p&das. They 

distinctly admit that the seventh and the ninth 

and the eleventh syllables in such p^as may be 

long, and that in that case the preceding short 

vowel is not lengthened. We thus get the iambus 

in the very place which is generally occupied by the 

trochee. According to the Prilti^^hya, the general 

scheme for the G&yatra would be, not only 

6 7' 
+ -I- + + I+-W+, 

but also , 

6 7 

and for the Traishfubha and (rdgata, not only 

8 9 

but also 

+ + + + |+ + -|-w|- + -|-(4-). 

And again, for the same p^as, not only 

+ + + + | + -h + + |+-^ ( + ), 
but also 

10 ir 
+ -f-+ + |++ + + |+w~( + ). 
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Before appealing, however, to the Fr&ti^&khya for 
the establishment of such a rule as that the sixth syl- 
lable of Anush^ubha and the eighth or tenth syllable 
of Traish^bha and (r^ata pMas must be lengthened, 
provided a short syllable follows, it is indispensable 
that we should have a clear appreciation of the real 
character of the Pr4ti54khya. If we carefully follow 
the thread which nms through these books, we shall 
soon perceive that, even with the proviso that a 
short syllable follows, the PrAti^khya never teaches 
that certain final vowels must be lengthened The 
object of the Pr4ti^^hya is, as I pointed out on 
a former occasion, to register all the facts which 
possess a phonetic interest. In doing this, all 
kinds of plans are adopted in order to bring as 
large a number of cases as possible under general 
categories. These categories are purely technical 
and external, and they never assiune, with the 
authors of the Pr&tis^khya, the character of general 
rules. Let us now, after these preliminary remarks, 
return to the SAtras 5^x3 to 535, which we discussed 
before. The Pr&tis&khya simply says that certain 
syllables which are short in the Pada, if occupying 
a certain place in a verse, are lengthened in the 
SanhitA, provided a short syllable follows. This 
looks, no doubt, like a general rule which should 
be carried out under all circumstances. But this 
idea never entered the minds of the authors of the 
Pr^tis^khya. They only give this rule as the most 
convenient way of registering the lengthening of 



certain syllables which havf 
in the text of the Sanhitl 
in the Pada; and after ha 
ceed to give a number oi 
rule might be supposed to 
text of the SanhitA the eh 
lengthened. After having 
words which are short in 
the Sanhitft, and where : 
their lengthening can be ^ 
authors of the PritisAJdiya 
Slitra 523, ' The final vowi 
ia lengthened in pMaa of 
lables, provided a syllable 
the SanhitA.' As instance 
(SanhitA text): 



i. 3a, 4. tAdftnA sAtrum i 

i. 94, 1, dgne sakhy^ mA 

Then follows another ru 
final vowel of the tenth sj 
and twelve syllables is ler 
lable follows which is sb 
instances the commentator 

iii. 54, 22. dhA vfevA sun 

ii. 34, 9. ftva rudrA asiso 

Lastly, a rule is given (i 
vowel of the raxth syllable 



^^ 
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of eight syllables, provided a syllable follows which 
is short:' 

i. 5, lo. isiuo yavaya vadhdm. 

If the seventh syllable is long no change takes 
place: 

ix. 6yy 30. & pavasva deva soma. 

While we ourselves should look upon these rules 
as foimded in the nature of the metre, which, no 
doubt, to a certain extent they are, the authors 
of the Pr4ti5^lkhya use them simply as convenient 
nets for catching as many cases as possible of 
lengthened syllables actually occurring in the text 
of the Sanhitd,. For this purpose, and in order 
to avoid giving a number of special rules, they 
add in this plax^e an observation, very importaiit 
to US as throwing light on the real pronuncia- 
tion of the Vedic hymns at the time when our 
Sanhiti text was finally settled, but with them 
again a mere expedient for enlarging the preceding 
rules, and thus catching more cases of lengthening 
at one haul. They say in SAtra 527, that in order 
to get the right number of syllables in such verses, 
we must pronoimce sometimes one syllable as two. 
Thus only can the lengthened syllable be got into 
one of the places required by the precediiig SAtra, 
viz. the sixth, the eighth, or the tenth place, and 
thus only can a large number of lengthened syllables 
be comprehended under the same general rule of 
the Pritis^hya. In all this we ourselves can easily 



recognize a principle which guided 
the SanhitA text, or the very autho: 
in leDgthening syllables which in 
are short, and which were liable t 
because they oiCcupied certain plac 
strefis of the metre would naturally f 
quite clearly that these compilera, 
pronunciation they tried to perpet 
pronounced certain syllables ae tw 
we naturally consider that we hav 
the same expedient in other casi 
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A general rule, therefore, in our at 
that the eighth syllable in hendeca* 
decasyllabics, the tenth syllable in 
and dodecasyllabics, and the sixth 
syllables should be lengthened, reatt 
the authority of ancient grammarii 
mere observation, they restrict it 1 
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that the next syllable must be short, in order to 
provoke the lengthening of the preceding syllable, 
thereby sanctioning, of course, many exceptions ; and 
they then proceed to quote a number of cases where, 
in spite of all, the short syllable remains short •. 
In some of these quotations they are no doubt wrong, 
but in most of them their statement cannot be 
disputed. 

As to the eighth syllable being short in hen- 
decasyllabics and dodecasyllabics, they quote such 
verses as, 

vi. 66y 4. antar (iti) santaA avady^ punAnM. 

Thus we see that in vi. 44, 9, varshlyaA vayaA 
krinuhi saJfclbhiA, hi remains short ; while in vi. 2,5, 3, 
gahi vrish/iyslni knnuhl para^a^, it is lengthened in 
the Sanhit^, the only diflference being that in the 
second passage the accent is on hi. 

As to the tenth syllable being short in a dodeca- 
syllabic, they quote 

W\if_ _W WWWWW ^•m'~ 

ii iz7, 14. adite mitra varuna uta mnh. 



* *Wo die acbtsilbigen Reihen mit herbeigezogen sind, ist es 
in der Kegel bei solcben Liedern gescbehen, die im Ganzen von 
der regelmassigen Form weniger abweicbeD) und ftir solcbe Falle, 
wo auch das Pr^ti^^hya die Langung der sechsten Silbe in 
acbtsilbigen Eeibeu vorsch/reibt, namlicb wo die siebente von 
Natur kurz ist. Die acbtsilbigen Keiben bedtirfen einer emeu- 
ten Durcbforscbung, da es mebrfacb scbwer fallt, den Sanbitd- 
text mit der Vorscbrift der Priti«dkbya in tJbereinstimmung zu 
bringen.' Kubn, Beitrage, vol. iii. p. 450 ; and still more strongly, 
p. 458. 

VOL. I. g 



Aa to the tenth syllable being short in a be 
ByUabic, they quote 

ii. ao, I. vayam te vayah indra viddhi su n 

As to the sixth syllable being short in ar 
syllabic, they quote 

Tiii. 33, 26. mahaA visvSn abhi sataA. 

A large number of similar exceptions are co 
from 528, 3 to 534, 94, and this does not incluc 
cases where the ninth, the eleventh, or the b< 
syllable ia long, instead of being short, wl 
does include cases where the eighth sylla 
long, though the ninth is not short, or, at le 
not short according to the views of the collect 
these passages. See Sdtra 522, 6. 

Besides the cases mentioned by the Prfttis 
itself, where a short syllable, though occupj 
place which would seem to require length 
remains short, there are many others whic 
Pr^tisSikhya does not mention, because, fro 
point of view, there was no necessity for doi 
The Pr^tisikhya has been blamed* for on 
such cases as i. 93, 6. urum jag&kja Aakrat 
lokam; or i. 96, i. devk agnim dhirayan dravi?; 
But though occupying the eighth place, and t 
followed by a short syllable, these syllables 



* ' Dazu kommt, daaa der una vorliegeade SanhitStest v 
gAT nicht mit ^auoaka's allgemeinen Begel ilbereiustimmt, 
die VerlSngerung ka/rzer Silben nicht unter den Bedingua^ 
getreten ist, die er vorsclireibt." Kuhn, Beitrage, vol. iii. p. 
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never fall under the general obeenrati-xi - -f tU 

Pr4ti54khya, because iliat general oWrvul".- - ^ -. n /;.;.,, 

to Jinal vowels only, but not to short rn 11 ^ m* ' •••n, /q 
general. Similar cases are i. 107, i'; iiz, <^ 1 -» i; tc: 

152, 6; 154, i; 158, 5ft; 163, 2; 167,10*; 171, ^^ ^ z;^ ^, 
179, i»; i8ia, 8a ; 186,6, &c. 

K, therefore, we say that, happen what n. xr^ jc-; tl^^^i? 
metrical rules must be observed, and tlx^ text «.f 
the Yeda altered in order to satisfy the req^xxix^-nifi/u* 
of these rules, we ought to know at all e^'crfit«» tl.it 
we do this on our own responsibility, aii<l tKat^i^e 
cannot shield ourselves behind the aut,li4»nTv *A 
jSaunaka or K&ty&yana. Now it is well kxio^w^xi tl.at 
Professor Kuhn* has laid down the ruW t^l^^^t i\.< 
Traish^ubha p&das must end in a bacchius or ^Ajiiiihi* 
brachys ^-^^ and the 6r&gata p^das in £i clijxAiiib'i* 
or pseon secundus v>-w^. With regard to ^^^jiuah- 
fubha p4das, he requires the dijambu^i r*x- xjobtjn 
secundus w - w J«i at the end of a whole ^er^i^ r j 
allowing greater freedom in the fomiation. < / /' 
preceding p4das. In a later article, ho-^rc^^^- 
final pSda, too, in Anush^bha metre i «^ •11 
greater freedom, and the rule, as above 



strictly maintained with regard to the Tr^iai * 
and G^^igata p4das only. ^ 

This subject is so important, and aftcts 
a number of passages in the Veda, that it ^ J^ 
the most careful examination. The Ve^Jf^ ^ 



*" Beitnige zur Vergleichenden Spnehhnchung, ^ £.. 

g2 
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though at first sight very perplexing, are very 
simple, if reduced to their primary elements. The 
authors of the Priltis&khyas have elaborated a most 
complicated system. Counting the syllables in the 
most mechanical manner, they have assigned nearly 
a hundred names to every variety which they disco- 
vered in the hymns of the Rig-veda*. But they also 
observed that the constituent elements of all these 
metres were really but four, (Sdtras 988, 989) : 

I. The Giyatra pdxta, of eight syllables, ending in u -. 

a. The Vair%a pd^ of ten syllables, ending in — . 

5. The Traishtubha p4da, of eleven syllables, ending 
in 

4. The GAgaXa pida, of twelve syllables, ending in v^ -. 
Then follows an important rule, SAtra 990 : * The 
penultimate syllable/ he says, 'in a GS.yatra and 
(?&gata pftda is light (laghu), in a Vairigra and 
Traishfubha pd^a heavy (guru).' This is called 
their vritta. 

This word vritta, which is generally translated 
by metre, had evidently originally a more special 
meaning. It meant the final rhythm, or if we 
take it Hterally, the turn of a line, for it is derived 
from vrit, to turn. Hence vritta is the same word 
as the Latin versus, verse ; but I do not wish to 
decide whether the connection between the two 
words is historical, or simply etymological. In 
Latin, versus is always supposed to have meant 

* See Appendix to my edition of the Pr4ti»£khfa, p. ccclvi. ' 
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originally a furrow, then a line, then a verse. In 
Sanskrit the metaphor that led to the formation 
of vritta, in the sense of fibial rhythm, has nothing 
to do with ploughiQg. If, as I have tried to prove 
(Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 84), the 
names assigned to metres and metrical language 
were derived from words originally referring to 
choregic movements, vritta must have meant the 
turn, i. e. the fast step of any given movement ; 
and this turn, as determining the general character 
of the whole movement, would naturally be regulated 
by more severe rules, while greater freedom would 
be allowed for the rest. 

Having touched on this subject, I may add another 
fact in support of my view. The words Trishfubh 
and Anush^ubh, names for the most common metres, 
are generally derived from a root stubh, to praise. 
I believe they should be derived from a root 
stubh, which is preserved in Greek, not only in 
arrucjyeXo?, hard, crn/^cX/^w, to strike hard, but in 
the root trrefKJ), from which <rr€fi(j>v\ov^ stamped or 
pressed olives or grapes, and atrre^t^i}?, untrodden 
(grapes), then unshaken ; and in arefx^m^ to shake, 
cTToPewy to scold, &c. In Sanskrit this root exists 
in a parallel form as stambh, lit. to stamp down, 
then to fix, to make firm, with which Bopp has 
compared the German stampfen^ to stamp ; (Glossa- 
rium,.s.v. stambh.) I therefore look upon Trishiubh 
as meaning originally tripudiuniy (supposing this 
word to be derived from tri and pes, according to 
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shows in fact that he was aware that the penul- 
timate in these pfi,das is not invariably long or 
short, though, from a metrical point of view, it is 
always heavy or light. 

It is perfectly true that if we keep to these 
four p4das, (to which one more p4da, viz. the half 
Vair^gra, consisting of five syllables, might be added,) 
we can reduce nearly all the hymns of the Eig-veda 
to their simple elements which the ancient poets com- 
bined together, in general in a very simple way, but 
occasionally with greater freedom. The most im- 
portant strophes, formed out of these pfi,das, are, 

1. Three G&yatra pMas = the 64yatrl, (24 syllables.) 

2. Four G&y atra p4das = the Anush^bh, (32 syllables.) 

3. Four Vairdgra p&das = the Yirkg, (40 syllables.) 

4. Four Traishfubha pMas = the Trishiubh, (44 syl- 

lables.) 

5. Four (rdgata pMas = the (ragatl^ (48 syllables.) 

Between the Gslyatrl and Anush^bh strophes, 
another strophe may be formed, by mixture of 
G&yatra and G^gata pMas, consisting of 28 syl- 
lables, and commonly called Ushnih ; likewise 
between the Anush^bh and the VirAgr, a strophe 
may be formed, consisting of 36 syllables, and com- 
monly called Brihatl. 

In a collection of hymns, however, like that of 
the Rig-veda, where poems of different ages, dif- 
ferent places, and different families have been put 
together, we must be prepared for exceptions to 
many rules. Thus, although the final turn of the 
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hendecasyllabic Traishtubha is, as a rule, the baochius, 
^ — » yet if we take, for instance, the 77 th hymn 
of the tenth Man(Ma, we clearly perceive another 
hendecasyllabic p4da of a totaQy differeilt structure, 
and worked up into one of the most beautifiil 
strophes by an ancient poet. Each line is divided 
into two halves, the first consisting of seven syl- 
lables, being an exact coimterpart of the first 
member of a Satumian verse (fato RomaB Metelli); 
the second a dijambus, answering boldly to the 
broken rhythm of the first member *♦ We have, in 
fact, a Trish^bh where the turn or the three-step, 
^ — , instead of being at the end, stands in the 
middle of the line. 

X- 77> i"-5» ^ the Pada text: 

I. abhra-prushaA na v&M prusha vasu, 

havishmantaA na jaffn&h vi-grlnusha^ 1 

* Professor Kuhn (vol iii. p. 450) is inclined to admit the same 
metre as varying in certain hymns with ordinary Trai^^^bha 
pddas, but the evidence he brings forward is hardly sufficient. 
Even if we object to the endings u — u - and — u - , v. 33, 4, 
may be a G^g&tA, with vyiiha of disa, the remark quoted from 
the Prdti^Skhya being of no consequence on such points; and 
the same remedy would apply to v. 41, 5, with vyiiha of eshe. 
In vi. 47, 31, vyiiha of a^aparTiaiA; in i. 33, 9, vyilha of indra 
and rodast; in ii. 24, 5, vyiiha of midbhiA would produce the 
same effect; while in i. 121, 8, we must either admit the Traish- 
ftibha vritta - o - or scan dhukshan. In iii. 58, 6, I should 
admit vyiiha for nard; in iv. 26, 6, for mandram ; in i. 100, 8, 

for ^otiA, always supposing that we consider the ending u - 

incompatible with a Trish^bh verse. 
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su-m4rutam na brahm4nam axnase, 

WW _ _y.. I M * w _ 

garj^am astoshi esMm na ^obnase u 

y _ _ — w _ — I W ^ w _ 

a. 5riye mary&saA angrln aknnvata, 
su-mdrutam na ptirvlA ati kshapaA i 

w_ _— w __lw _y_ 

diva^ putr&saA eiM na yetire, 
ddity&safe te akr^ na vavndhuA ii 

3. pra ye divah pnthivy^ na barna/ia, 

w — w _ w_ — I w _w» 

tman^ TuHcre abnr&t na sAryaA i 

•- _ — — W i_ — I w _ w _ 

p&grasvantaA na \irSJi panasyavafe, 

w— w_ w _ .1 w ^ w _ 

risadasaA na marySA abni-dyava^ 11 

4. yushm&kam budhne ap&m na ySmanl, 

w _ ^V ^ w_lw _ w_ 

Yithuryati na mahl OTatharyati 1 
vi^va-psnA jsgnsh arv4k ayam su Ysh, 
prayasvantaA na aatT&kaJi 4 gata 11 

__ •— w wv>— l^^w _ 

5. yAyam dh6A-su pra-yugraA na rasmi-bhiA, 

^— _— w __lw^ y«. 

gryotishmantaA na bh^ vi-ushftshu 1 

— — — w w ww_Iy_w — 

sjenSisah na sva-ya^asafe iismBssA, 
prav&saA na pra-sitasaA pari-prushaA 11 

Another strophe, the nature of which has been 
totally misapprehended by native metricians, occurs 
in iv. 10. It is there called Padapankti and Mah&- 
padapankti ; nay, attempts have been made to 
treat it even as an Ushnih, or as a kind of Gfiyatrl. 
The real character of that strophe is so palpable 
that it is difficult to understand how it could have 
been mistaken. It consists of two lines, the first 
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embracing three or four feet of five syllables each, 
haying the ictus on the first and the fourth syl- 
lables, and resembling the last line of a Sapphic 
.^. Tha s«ond life is ri.pl, a Trisyubh'' It 
is what we should call an asynartete strophe, and 
the contrast of the rhythm in the first and second 
lines is very effective. I am not certain whether 
Professor Bollensen, who has touched on this metre 
in an article just published (Zeitschrift der D. M. Gr., 
vol. xxii. p. 57a), shares this opinion. He has clearly 
seen that the division of the lines, as given in the 
MSS. of the SanhitA text, is wrong ; but he seems 
inclined to admit the same rhythm throughout, and 
to treat the strophe as consisting of foTir lines of 
five syllables each, and on^ of six syllables, which 
last line is to submit to the prevailing rhythm 
of the preceding lines. If we differ, however, as 
to the internal architecture of this strophe, we 
agree in condemning the interpretation proposed 
by the Prdtis^khya; and I should, in connection 
with this, like to call attention to two important 
facts : first, that the Sanhit4 text, in not changing, 
for instance, the final t of mart&t, betrays itself as 
clearly later than the elaboration of the ancient 
theory of metres, later than the invention of such 
a metre as the Padapankti ; and secondly, that 
the accentuation, too, of the Sanhit^ is thus 
proved to be posterior, to the establishment of 
these fanciful metrical divisions, and hence cannot 
throughout claim so irrefiragable an authority as 
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certainly belongs to it in many cases. I give the 
SanhitA text : 

1. Agne tarn adya i asvam na stomaiA i kratum na bhadram, 

hndispn^am ndnysLmi ta ohaiA. 
2&. Adh& ny agne i krator bhadrasya i dakshasya sAdhoA, 

rathlr ntasya bnhato babhdtha. 

3. Ebhir no arkair i bhavft no arvan 1 svar na gjotihy 

agne vi^vebhiA sumani anlkaiA. 

4. Abhish te adya i glrbhir grinanto 1 agne d4^ma, 

pra te divo na stanayanti 5ushmaA. 

5. Tava svSrdlsh^M 1 agne samdrishtir, 

\^ — W _ — W_ V _ — 

ids. Jdd ahna 1 id& Add aktoA, 
mye rukmo na roA;ata upAke. 

6. Ghritam na pAtam 1 tanAr arep4fe 1 suh hiranyam, 

tat te rukmo na roiata svadh^vaA. 

7. Kntam Hd dhi shm& 1 sanemi dvesho 1 agna inoshi, 

martM ittM yagramS,n&d nt&vaA. 

8. /S?vi, naA sakhyS, 1 santu bluAtrlgne 1 deveshu ynshme, 

si no nibhlA sadane sasmin ddhan. 

Now it is perfectly true that, as a general rule, 
the syllables composing the vritta or turn of the 
different metres, and described by the Pr^ti^&khya 
as heavy or light, are in reality long or short. 
The question, however, is this, have we a right, 
or are we obliged, in cases where that syllable is 
not either long or short, as it ought to be, so to 
alter the text, or so to change the rules of pro- 



nunciation, that the peoultimate may again be what 
we wish it to be ? 

If we begin with the Giyatra pida, we have 
not to read long before we find that it would be 
hopeless to try to crush the Giyatrl verses of the 
•Vedic ^ishifl on this Procrustean bed. Even Pro- 
fessor Kuhn very soon perceived that this was 
impossible. He had to admit that in the G^yatii 
the two first p&das, at all events, were tree from 
this rule, and though he tried to retain it for the 
third or final p4da, he was obliged after a time to 
^ve it up even there. Again, it is perfectly true, 
that in the third p&da of the Griyatri, and in the 
second and fourth p&das of the Anush/ubh strophe, 
greater care is taken by the poets to secure a short 
syllable for the penultimate, but here, too, excep- 
tions cannot be entirely removed. We have only 
to take such a single hymn as i. 27, and we shall 
see that it would be impossible to reduce it to 
the uniform standard of Gr4yatrt p4das, all ending 
in a dijambus. But what confirms me even more 
in my view that such strict uniformity must not 
be looked for in the ancient hymns of the ^ishis, 
is the fact that in many cases it would be so veiy 
easy to replace the irregular by a regular dipodia. 
Supposing that the original poeta had restricted 
themselves to the dijambus, who could have put 
in the place of that regular dijambus an irregular 
dipodia? Certainly not the authors of the Priti- 
s&khya, for their ears had clearly discovered the 
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general rhythm of the ancient metres ; nor their 
predecessors, , for they had in many instances pre- 
served the tradition of syllables lengthened in 
accordance with the requirements of the metre. 
I do not mean to insist too strongly on this argu- 
ment, or to represent those who handed down thei 
tradition of the Veda as endowed with anything like 
apaurusheyatva. Strange a<)cidents have happened 
in the text of the Veda, but they have generally 
happened when the sense of the hymns had ceased 
to be understood ; and if anything helped to pre- 
serve the Veda from greater accidents, it was due, 
I believe, to the very fact that the metre continued 
to be understood, and that oral tradition, however 
much it might fail in other respects, had at all 
events to satisfy the ears of the hearers. I should 
have been much less surprised if aU irregularities 
in the metre had been smoothed down by the flux 
and reflux of oral tradition, a fact which is so 
apparent in the text of Homer, where the gaps 
occasioned by the loss of the digamma, were made 
good by the insertion of unmeaning particles ; but 
I find it difficult to imagine by what class of men, 
who must have lived between the original poets 
and the age of the Prfiitisftkhyas, the simple rhythm 
of the Vedic metres should have been disregarded, 
and the sense of rhythm, which ancient people 
possess in a far higher degree than we ourselves, 
been violated through crude and purposeless altera- 
tions. I shall give a few specimens only. What 
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but a regard for real antiquity could have induced 
people in viii. a, 8, to preserve the defective foot 
of a GAyatrl verse, samane adhi bh&rman? Any 
one acquainted with Sanskrit would naturally read 
sam&ne adhi bh&rmam. But who would have 
changed bh&rmani, if that had been there originally, 
to bh&rman 'i I believe we must scan sam&ne adhi 
bh&rman, or samane adhi bh&rman, the psBon ter- 
tins being a perfectly legitimate foot at the end 
of a GAyatrl verse. In x. 158, i, we can under- 
stand how an accident happened. The original 
poet may have said : SAiyo no divas p4tu p&tu 
v4to antanksh4t, agnir vikh pSrthivebhyaA. Here 
one of the two p&tu was lost. But if in the same 
hymn we find in the second verse two feet of nine 
instead of eight syllables each, I should not venture 
to alter this except in pronunciation, because no 
reaadn can be imagined why aixy one should have 
put these irregular lines in the place of regular 
ones. 

In V. 41, 10, gnnlte agnir etarl na ^shai^, 50H- 
shke^o ni rinAti van&, every modem Pandit would 
naturally read vand.ni instead of vanft, in order to 
get the regular Trishftibh metre. But this being 
the case, how can we imagine that even the most 
ignorant member of an ancient Parishad should 
wilfully have altered vandni into vanA? What 
surprises one is, that van4 should have been spared, 
in spite of every temptation to change it into 
van^ni : for I cannot doubt for one moment that 
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vanS. is the right reading, only that the ancient 
poets pronounced it vana. Wherever we alter the 
text of the Rig-veda by conjecture, we ought to 
be able, if possible, to give some explanation how 
the mistake which we wish to remove came to be 
committed. If a passage is obscure, difficult to 
construe, if it contains words which occur in no 
other place, then we can understand, how, during 
a long process of oral tradition, accidents may have 
happened. But when everything is smooth and 
easy, when the intention of the poet is not to be 
mistaken, when the same phrase has occurred many 
times before, then to suppose that a simple and 
perspicuous sentence was changed into a compli- 
cated and obscure string of words is more difficult 
to understand. I know there are passages where 
we cannot as yet account for the manner in which 
an evidently faulty reading found its way into 
both the Pada and SanhitA texts, but in those very 
passages we cannot be too circumspect. If we read 
viii. 40, 9, pArvish ta, mdropam&tayafe pArvlr uta 
prasastayaA, nothing seems more tempting than to 
omit indra, and to read pArvlsh ta. upamAtayaA.. 
Nor would it be difficult to account for the inser- 
tion of indra ; for though one would hardly venture 
to call it a marginal gloss that crept into the text — 
a case which, as far as I can see, has never hap- 
pened in the hymns of the Rig-veda — it might be 
taken for an explanation given by an Aifirya to his 
pupils, in order to inform them that the ninth verse, 
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different from the eighth, was addressed to Indra. 
But however plausible this may sound, the question 
remains whether the traditional reading could not 
be maintained, by admitting synizesis of apa, and 
reading pArvIsh to mdropam^tayafe. For a similar 
synizesis of - v^ , see iiL 6, lo. priM adhvareva ta- 

w — — — ^ _ w 

sthatuA, unless we read pr&iy adhvareva. 

Another and more difficult case of synizesis 
occurs in 

vii. 86, 4. ava tv&nenS, namas4 tura(A) iy^m. 

It would be easy to conjecture tvarey&m instead 
of tura iy4m, but tvareyfim, in the sense of *let 
me hasten,* is not Vedic. The choriambic ending, 
however, of Trishiubha can be proved to be legi- 
timate, and if that is the case, then even the 
synizesis of tiir^, though hard, ought not to be 
regarded as impossible. 

In ii. 18, 5, k Yimssbiji trimssiiA yShy arv&n, 

k ka,tvkrim-82itk haribhir jugkasJiy 
k -panM.SB.iA surathebhir indra, 

_ _ w— — — . ^ w — — 

k shashty4 saptaty4 somapeyam, 

Professor Kuhn proposes to omit the 4 at the 
beginning of the second line, in order to have 
eleven instead of -twelve syllables. By doing so 
he loses the luiiformity of the four p&das, which 
all begin with 4, while by admitting synizesis of 
haribhiA all necessiiy for conjectural emendation 
disappears. 

If the poets of the Veda had objected to a pseon 
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quartus (v^ v^ s^ -) at the end of a GAyatrl, what could 
have been easier than to change iv. 52, i, divo adar^ 
duhitA, into adam duhitft diyah? or x. 118, 6, ada- 
bhyam grihapafim, into gnhapatun adAbhyam? 

If an epitritus secundus (-v^ — ) had been objec- 
tionable in the same place, why not say vi. 61, 10, 
stomyS, bhAt sarasvati, instead of sarasvatl stomyi 
bhdtl Why not viii. 2, 11, revantam hi ^nnomi 
tv^ mstead of revantam hi tvft mnomi? 

If an ionicus a minore (^ v^ — ) had been excluded 
from that place, why not say L 30, 10, graritnbhysA 
saMie vaso, instead of sakhe vaso ^rantribhyaA ? or 

ti^w^ww—^. w_ 

L 41, 7, varunasya mahi psaraA, instead of mahi 

w _ w w _ _ 

psaro varunasya? 

If a dispondeus ( ) was to be avoided, then 

W4^_ w— —__ 

V. 68, 3, mahi ykm kshatram deveshu, might easily 
have been replaced by deveshu v&m kshatram mahi, 
and viii. 2, 10, svikrk S,5iram yi^ante, by siikrk yflr 
A:anta &$iram. 

If no epitritus primus {kj ) was allowed, why 

not say vi 61, 11, nidas patu sarasvatl, instead of 
sarasvatl nidas p&tu, or viii. 79, 4, dvesho yivir 
aghasya kity instead of y4vlr aghasya Aid dveshaA?^ 

Even the epitritus tertius ( — \^-) might easily 
have been avoided by dropping the augment of apdm 
in X. 119, 1-13, kuvit somasylp§,m itl. It is, in fact, 
a variety of less frequent occurrence than the rest, 
and might possibly be eliminated with some chance 
of success. 

Lastly, the choriambus (-s^s^-) could have been 

VOL. I. h 
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removed in iii. 04, 5, siJUta uih s&iumataA, by reading 
sfinumatM A^ihi naA, and in viii. 2, 31, sandd amnkto 
dayate, by reading amrikto dayate sanat. 

But I am afraid the idea that regularity is better 
than irregularity, and that in the Veda, where there 
is a possibility, the regular metre is to be restored by 
means of conjectural emendations, haa been so ably 
advocated by some, of the most eminent scholars, 
that a merely general argument would now be of 
no avail. I must therefore give as much evidence 
as I can bring together in support of the contrary 
opinion; and though the process is a tedious one, 
the importance of the consequences with regard to 
Vedic criticism leaves me no alternative. With 
regard, then, to the final dipodia of G&yatri verses, 
I still hold and maintain, that, although the dij am- 
bus is by far the most general metre, the following 
seven varieties have to be recognized in the poetry 
of the Veda : 

I. w — v-» — , 2» \j y^ y^ —'j 3* ^ ^ — > 4* ^ ^ — 9 5* > 

I do not pretend to give every passage in which 
these varieties occur, but I hope I shall give a 
sufficient number in support of every one of them. 
I have confined myself almost entirely to the final 
dipodia of Gdyatrt verses, as the Anush^bha verses 
would have swelled the lists too much; and in 
order to avoid every possible objection, I have 
given the verses, not in their Pada, but in their 
SanhitA form. 
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§ 2. w w w — . 

i. 12, 9. tasmai pdvaka mnZaya. (Instead of 
mriZaya, it has been proposed to read mardaya.) 

i. 18, 9. divo na sadmamakhasam. 

i. 42, 4. pad^bhi tish^Aa tapushim. 

w w w ^ 

i. 46, 2. dhiyA devA vasuvidA. (It would have 
been easy to read vasAvidA.) 

1. 97, 1—8. apa naA 50suA;at agham. 

iii. II, 3: artham hy asya taram. 

iii. 27, 10. agne sudltun u^igram. 

^v- ^5^ 7- a^MA na hAta ud aram. 

^ w w ^ 

iv. 32, 4. asm&n-asm^n id ud ava. 
iv. 52, I. divo adar^i duhitA. 

www _ 

V- 5» 9* yagrne-yagrne na ud ava. 

w w w _ ... 

V. 7, 4. pra sma min&ty agraraA. 

W ^ W a- 

V. 7, 5. bhAmA prish^^eva ruruhuA. 
V. 7, 7. ambhrisyateTishiA. 

w x/ w — 

V. 9, 4. agne pasur na yavase. 

W WW — 

^- 539 12« 6n4 y^mena marutaA. 

W w »^ - 

V. 61, 3. putrakrithe na granayaA. 

w w y — 

V. 61, II. atra sravAmsi dadhire. 

w ^w— w w *^ •- 

V. 64, 5. sakhln&m ia vndhase. 
V. 65, 4. sumatir asti vidhataA. 

y WW — 

V. 82, 9. pra ia suvAti savit4. 

www — 

vi. 16, 17. tatr4 sadaA krmavase. 

www — 

vi. 16, 18. atM duvo vanavase. 

h 2 
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w w w ^ 

vi. 1 6, 45. doM vi bh&hy a^axa. 
vi. 45f 1 7. sa tvam na indra mnfaya. 
vi 61, 4. dninam avitry avatu. 
vii. 15, 14. pflr bhav& ^atabhugriA. 

* w w ^ _ 

vii. 66, 2. asuiy&ya pramahas&. 
viii. 6, 35. anuttamanyum a^aram. 

w w w ^ 

viii. 6y 42. datam vahantu haraya^. 
viii. 3a, 10. sftdhu kri/ivantam avase. 

W WW — 

viii 44, 28. tasmai p&vaka mriZaya. 

W V w _ 

"^^ 45» 3i» ^ tat kar indra mnZaya. 

w ^ w ^ 

viii 7 a, 6. d&md. rathasya dadn^e. 

www — 

viii, 7a, 13. rasft dadhlta vrishabham. 

W W W ^ 

viii. 80, I and 2. tvam na indra mriZaya. 

^ w w ^ 

viii 83, 3. yiiyam ritasya rathyaA. 

W W ^ _ 

viii. 93, 27. stotribhya indra mnZaya. 

w w w •_ 

ix. 61, 5. tebhir tlbJi soma mriZaya. 

^ ^ w ^ 

ix. 64, 1. vrishA dharm&ni dadhishe. 

WW w — 

X. 118, 6. addibhyam grihapatim. 

§ 3. - w — . 

i. 22, II. aMAinnapatrlA sa^ant^m. 
i- 30j 13- kshumanto y^bhir madema. 
i 41, 8. sumnair id va k viv&se. 
i. 90, 1. aryamS, devaiA sagrosM^. 
i. 90, 4. pAsM bhago vandyAsaA. 
i. 120,1, kathA vidhAty apra^etlA. 
V. 19, 1, upasthe m&tur vi ^ashte. 
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V. 70, 3. turydma dasyAn tanfibhiA. 

VI. 61, 10. sarasvatl stomyS, bMt. 
viii. 2, 2. a^vo na nikto nacSshu. 
viii. 2, 4. antar dev&n mortj&ms ka^ 
viii. 2, 5. apaspriTivate suhSrdam. 
viii. 2, II. revantam hi tvl, snnomL 
viii. 2, 12. Adhar na nagnS, grarante. 
viiL 2, 13. pred u harivaA ^rutasya. 
viii. 2, 14. na g&yatram glyamanam. 
viii. 2, 15. 5iksM s^JAvah saJAhinh. 
viiL 2, 16, kanvA nkthebhlr grarante. 
viiL 2i 17. taved u stomam M:eta. 

viii. 2, 29. indra Mrinam vndhantaA. 

viii, 2, 30. satiA dadhire 5avl,msi. 

viii. 2, 32. mah^n mahlbbiA saiAbhiA.. 

'^^ ^> 33' anu ghen mandi maghonaA. 

viii. 2, 36. satyo vitA vidhantam. 

^* ^> 37- yo ^I^^t somaiA satyamadvft. 
viii 7, 30. mArcHkebhir nddham^nam. 
viii. 7, 33. vavntyam Adtrav%An. 
viii. II, 2. agne rathlr adhvaiAn^. 

^ ^ 1^ ^ 

viii. II, 3. adevir agne ar&tlA (or J 4). 
viiL II, 4. nopa veshi gritavedaA. 
viii. 16, 3. maho v%inam sanlbhyaA. 

^ w ^ ^ 

viii, 16, 4, harshumantaA 5Aras4tau. 

viii. 16, 5. yesMm indras te grayanii. 

viii. 16, 7. maMn mahlbluA ^aMbhiA. Cf. viii, 2, 32. 
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viii. 2y I. aniibhayin rariini te. 

viii. 2, 3. indra tvSjsmint sadhamdide. 

viii. 2, 8. samSne adhi bMrman (see page ex). 

viii. 2, 18. janti pram^am atandiM. 

viii. 2, 19. mah&n iva yuva^Anl^. 

viii. 2, 21. trishu gr&tasya man&Tnsi. 

WW _ — 
viii 2, 22. ya^astaram satamAteA. 

w w— ^ 

viii. 2, 23. bhar4 piban naryAya. 
viii. 2, 26. ni yamate ^atamAtiA. 

w «^ _ — 

viii. 2, 35. ino vasu sa hi YoUik, 

... WW— — 

viii. 16, 2. apd,m avo na samudre. 
viii. 16, 6. esha indro vanvaskrit. 

w w — ^ 

viii. 16, 8. eka5 kit sami abhibhAtiA. 

viii. 71, 9. sakhe vaso grantribhyaA. Cf. i. 30, 10. 

viii. 79, 3. uru yantdsi var6tnam. 

W w — — ** T ^T 

ix. 21, 5. yo asmabnyam ar^vA (or arava). 

W W — — 

ix. 62, 6. madhvo rasam sadhamade. 

WW — — 

ix. 66, 21. dadhad rayim mayi posham. 

\« w — ^ 

X. 20, 5. minvant sadma pura eti. 

«« w — — 

X. 185, 1. durMharsham varunasya. 

WW— — 

X. 185, 2. ise ripur aghasamsaA. 

WW— — 

X. 185, 3. g^yotir yaMAanty a^asram. 

§5- • 

i. 2, 7. dhiyam ghriWAm sMhantl. 
i. 3, 4. anvlbhis tani, p&tdsaA. 
i. 27, 3. p&hi sad9.m id vi^v&yuA. 



i. 90, 3. vrati rakshante -mr^^ (or § 6). 

ii. 6, 4. yuyodhy asmad dveshiwisT. 

m. 41, 8. indra BTadh4vo mateveha (or § 6). 

V. 68, 3. mahi v4m kshatram deveshu. 

■V. 68, 4. adruM devau vardhete. 

viii. 2, TO. sukrA isiram y&iante. 

viii. 2, 24. Ykg&m stotnbhyo gomaDtam (or J 6). 

viii. 16, 1, naram nrisMham mamhiBh^m. 

Tiii. 16, 12. SikkhA ka, uaJi sumnam neshL 

viii. 79, 2. prem andhaA khyan mh srono bhfit. 

ix. 66, 17. bhtlrid&bhyas 4m mambiyin. 

X. 20, 6. agnim dev4 vi^mantam. 

X. 20, 8. agnim bavishi TaidbantaA. 

§ 6 . 

i. 15, 6. ritunA yagffiam isitbe. 

i. 38, 2. kva vo g^vo na ranyanti (see page 70). 

i. 38, 9. yat prithivlm vyundantL 

i. 86, 9. vidbyatA vidyutA rakshaA. 

iii. 27, 2. sruBbrtvAiiam. dhitSvlnam. 

iii. 41, 3. vUii sflra puro^lsam. 

iv. 32, 23. babbrfl yimeshu sobhete. 

V. 68, 5. brihantawi gartam 5,«4te. 

V. 70, 2. vayam te nidri syima. 

"vi. 61, II. earasvatl nidas pStu. 

viii. 3, 20. asrira iva gknuRiA. 

viii. 2, 25. somam vlr4ya sfirSya. 
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viii. 7, 3!Z. stushe hiranyavlslbhiA, 
viii. 2,6, 19. vahethe ^ubhray&vSni. 
viii. 79, 4. jMt aghasya kid dveshaA. 
viii. 79, 5. vavn^yus trishyataA kSmam. 
viii. 81, 6. indra m& no vasor nir bhik. 
X. 158, 4. sam ^edam vi ka pasyema. 

§ 7. w -. 

i. 10, 8. sam gS, asmabhyam dhfinuhi. 
i. 12, 5. agne tvam rakshasvinaA. 
i- 37> 15- vi^vam Hd 4yur grlvase. 
i. 43, 8. & na indo v%e bhagra. 
i. 46, 6. td»m asme r^tyim isham. 
iii. 62, 7. asm&bhis tubhyam sasyate. 

- _ w _ 

iv. 30, 21. d^n^ indro mAyayS,. 

V. 86, 5. amseva devSv arvate. 

viii. 5, 32. puru5^ndr4 nIsatyS, (or nJsatyS^ $ 8). 

.WW— _ — ^ — 

viii. 5, 35. dhl^avanA n^atyA. . 
X. 119, 1-13. kuvit somasyl^pSm itl. 

WW— — •— — ^^ — 

X. 144, 4. ^ataiakram yo 'hyo vartaniA. 

§ 8. —WW—, 

— w ^ ^ 

i. 2^ 9. daksham dadh&te apasam (or § 2). 

4 —WW — 

i. 6, 10. indram maho v4 ra^sa^. 
i. 27, 6. sadyo dAsushe ksharasL 

— WW — 

i. 30, 21. a^ve na Aitre arushi (or § 2). 

— w w — 

i. 41, 9. na durnkiAya sprinayet (or § 2). 

— — — w— y w — 

1. 90, 5. kart& na^ svastimata^. 
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« w w — 

iiL 24, 5. ^i^hi naA siinumataA. 
V. 19, 2. 4 drilhkm puram wnsuh. 
V. 70, 1, mitra vamsi v&m sumatim. 

_ w w •_ 

V. 70, 4. m4 ^eshas^ m4 tanafi4. 

V. 82, 8. sv&dMr devaA savitS,. 

viii. a, 27. glrbhiA CTUtam girvawasam. 

viii. a, 31. BaDAd amnkto dayate (or § 2). 

viiL 16, 9.'indram vardhanti kshit^ya^ (or § 2). 

viii. 55, 4. a^vdso na ^ankramata. 

viii. 67, 19. yAyam asmabhyam mriZata. 

viii. 81, 5. abhi r&dhas& grugurat. 

^ ^ ^ mm 

viii. 81, 8. asm&bliiA su tam sanufai. 
ix. 47, 2. rin4 A:a dhrishnu^ )fcayate. 

But although with regard to the G&yatra, and 
I may add, the Anush^ubha pMas, the evidence 
as to the variety of their vrittas is such that it 
can hardly be resisted, a much more determined 
stand has been made in defence of the vritta of 
the Traishfubha and G^gata pddas. Here Professor 
Kuhn and those who follow him maintain that the 
rule is absolute, that the former must end in v^ - v, 
the latter in v^ - ^ - , and that the eighth syllable, 
immediately preceding these syllables, ought, if pos- 
sible, to be long. Nor can I deny that Professor 
Kuhn has brought forward powerful arguments in 
support of his theory, and that his emendations of 
the Vedic text recommend themselves by their great 
ingenuity and simplicity. If his theory could be 
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carried out, I should readily admit that we should 
gain something. We should have throughout the 
Veda a perfectly uniform metre, and wherever we 
found any violation of it, we should be justified in 
resorting to conjectural criticism. 

The only question is at what price this strict 
uniformity can be obtained. If, for instance, in 
order to have the regular vrittas at the end of 
Traish^bha and G^gata lines, we were obliged to 
repeal all rules of prosody, to allow almost every 
short vowel to be used as long, and every long vowel 
to be used as short, whether long by nature or by 
position, we should have gained very little, we should 
have robbed Peter to pay Paul, we should have re- 
moved no difficulty, but only ignored the causes which 
created it. Now, if we examine the process by which 
Professor Kuhn establishes the regularity of the 
vrittas or final syllables of Traish^ubha and (r&gata 
pSdas, we find, in addition to the rules laid down 
before, and in which he is supported, as we saw, to a 
great extent by the Pr&tisAkhya and PAnini, viz. the 
anceps nature of e and o, and of a long final vowel 
before a vowel, the following exceptions or metrical 
licences, without which that metrical uniformity at 
which he aims, could not be obtained : 

I. The vowel o in the body of a word is to be 
treated as optionally short: 

ii* 39> 3* prati vastor usrS, (see Trishi. § 5). 
Here the o of vastoA is supposed to be short, 
although it is the Guna of u, and therefore very 



different from the final e of sarve or ist 
final o of sarvo for sarvas or mauo for 
It ehould be remarked that in Greek, too, 
diphthongs corresponding to the e of s 
&ete are treated as short, as far as the 
concerned. Hence Stoikoi, TVTrrtrai, and evi 
nom. pluT. In Latin, too, the old termii 
the nom. sing, o and n, instead of the lal 
short. (Neue, Formenlehre, § 23 seq.) 
^ 5'> ^5- E^"^ axaK. 
Here the of gop4 is treated as short 
to get w - u - instead of — \> -, which is 
legitimate at the end of an Ushnih. 

2. The long 1 and d are treated as t 
only before vowels, which is Intimate, 
before consonants : 

viL 62, 4. dy§.vlbhfimi adite trMtt^m 
Trish/. f 5). 

The forms isiya and riislya in vii. 3a, 
at the end of octoeyllabic or Giyatra p4ds 
therefore perfectly legitimate, yet Profea 
would change them too, into Mya and r 
vii. 28, 4, even miyt is treated as n^yl (see 'j 
and in viL 68, i, vitam as vlfaon. If, in e 

"* A veiy strong divei^nce of opinion is expressed 
bj' Professor Bolleneen. He says: 'O und E erst 
Schrifttafel aufgenommen, bewahren ihre Lange dun 
indiscbe Schriften thorn bia ins Apabbramsa hinab. 
stAndlich kann knrz o und e im Veda eret recht nid 
werden.' Zeitschrift. der D. M. G., vol. xxii. p. 6J4. 
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of this shortening of vltam, vlhi is quoted, which 
is identified with vlhi, this can hardly be considered 
as an argument, for vihi occurs where no short 
syllable is required, iv. 48, i ; ii. 26, a ; and where, 
therefore, the shortening of the vowel cannot be 
attributed to metrical reasons. 

3. Final m followed by an initial consonant is 
allowed to make no position, and even in the 
middle of a word a nasal followed by a liquid is 
supposed to make positio debilis. Several of the in- 
stances, however, given in support, are from G&yatra 
pMas, where Professor Kuhn, in some of his later 
articles, has himself allowed greater latitude ; others 
admit of different scanning, as for instance, 

i. 117, 8. mahaA kshonasya a5vm& kanvaya. 

Here, even if we considered the dispondeus as ille- 
gitimate, we might scan kanvSya, for this scanning 
occurs in other places, while to treat the first a as 
short before no seems tantamount to surrendering 
all rules of prosody. 

4. Final n before semivowels, mutes, and double 
n before vowels make no position*. Ex. iii. 49, 1. 
yasmin vT^vi (Trish^. J 5); i. 174, 5. yasmin i&kan; 
i. 186, 4. sasmin(n) Mhant. 

* Professor Kuhn has afterwards (Beitrage, vol. iv. p. 207) 
modified this view, and instead of allowing a final nasal followed 
by a mute to make positio debilis, he thinks that the nasal should 
in most cases be omitted altogether. 

t Here a distinction should be made, I think, between an n 
before a consonant, and a final n following a short vowel, which, 



5- Final Visarga before sibilants makes no posi- 
tion*. Ex. iv. 2X, lo. satyaA samrif (Trish(. $ 5). 
Even in i, 63, 4, AodlA sakhS, (probably a GUgata), 
and V. 8a, 4. sfiK^A saubhagam {a Gfty. § j), the long 
1 is treated as short, and the short a of saliM is 
lengthened, because an aspirate followa 

6. S before mutes makes no position. Ex. vi. 66, 11. 
ngck aspndhran (Trish^ § 3). 

J. S before k makes no position. Ex. visva- 
«^ndr£A, kc. 

8. Mutes before s make no position. Ex. mkshas, 
according to Professor Kuhn, in the seventh Man- 
dala only, but see i. 12, 5 ; kutsa, &c. 

9. Mutes before r or v make no position. Ex. 
susipra, dii-ghasrut. 

10. Sibilants before y make no position. Ex. 
dasyfin. 

11. R followed by mutes or sibilants makes no 
position. Ex. lyur ^vase, Mardl/t, varshishiAam. 

12. Words like smaddlshilm Ac. retain their vowel 
short before two following consonants. 

We npw proceed to consider a number of pro- 



according to the rules of Sandhi, is doubled, if a vowel follows, 
lu the latter case, the vowel before the n remains, do doubt, short 
in manj cases, or, more correctly, the doubling of the n does 
not take place, e. g. i. 63, 4 ; 186, 4. In other places, the doubling 
seems preferable, e.g. i. 33, 11, though Professor Kuhn would 
remove it altogether. Kahu, Beitriige, vol. iii. p. 125. 

* Here, too, according to later researches, Professor Kuhn would 
rather omit the final sibilant altogether, loc. cit. vol. iv. p. 207. 
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sodial rules which Professor Kuhn proposes to repeal 
in order to have a long syllable where the MSS. 
supply a short : 

1. The vowel ri is to be pronounced as long, or 
rather as ar. Ex. i. 12, 9. tasmai p&vaka mnZaya is to 
be read marc?aya ; v. 33, 10. samvaranasya nsheA is to 
be read arsheA. But why not samvarawasyaT^isheA 
(i. e. siarsheA) ? 

2. The a privativum may be lengthened. Ex. 

w w ^ w w _ 

a^araA, amritaA. 

3. Short vowels before liquids may be long. Ex. 

»« 3 3 3 WW 3 

nara^, tarutA, tarati, marutAm, harivafe, arushi, dadhur 

w 

iha, suvitA (p. 471). 

4. Short vowels before nasals may be lengthened. 

3 3 3 w w _ 

Ex. ^and,n, sanitar, tanM, upa naA. 

5. Short vowels befgre the ma of the superlative 
may be lengthened. Ex. nritama. 

6. The short a in the roots 5am and yam, and in am 
(the termination of the accusative) may be lengthened. 

7. The group ava is to be pronounced aua. Ex. 

S^W— _W_ W^_ _W— WW 

avase becomes auase; savitA becomes samtA; nava 
becomes naua. 

8. The group aya is to be changed into aia or 
^ ea. Ex. nayasi becomes naiasi. 

9. The group va is to be changed into ua, and 
this ua to be treated as a kind of diphthong and 

^__ •» w w _ ^ ^ w 

therefore long. Ex. kanvatama^ becomes kanuata- 
maA; varunaA becomes imruna^. 

10. The short vowel in the reduplicated syllable of 

3 w — 3 - Y ^ 

perfects is to be lengthened. Ex. tatanaA, dadhire. 
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II. Short vowels before all aflpirates may be 
lengthened. Ex. rath^ becomes rathdA; sakh& be- 
comes 8akh&. 

I a. Short vowels before h and all sibilants 
may be lengthened. Ex. mahini becomes mahini; 
u^^ftm becomes nsig&m ; rishate becomes rishate ; 
dasat becomes dasat. 

13. The short vowel before t may be lengthened. 
Ex. v&gravataA becomes v&gravataA; atithiA becomes 
atithiA. 

14. The short vowel before d may be lengthened. 
Ex. udaram becomes ndaram ; ud ava becomes ud ava. 

15. The short vowel before p may be lengthened. 
Ex. ap&m becomes ap&m; tapushim becomes tapu- 
shim; grdhapatim becomes grihapatim. 

16. The short vowel before g and g may be length- 
ened. Ex. s4nushag asat becomes s4nushag asat; 
yunagran becomes yuna^an. 

Let us now turn back for one moment to look 
at the slaughter which has been committed! Is 
there one single rule that has been spared ? Is there 
one single short syllable that must always remain 
short, or a long syllable that must always remain 
long? If all restrictions of prosody are thus re- 
moved, our metres, no doubt, become perfectly 
regular. But it should be remembered that these 
metrical rules, for which all this carnage has been 
committed, are not founded upon any d priori 
principles, but deduced by ancient or modem 
metricians from those very hymns which seem 
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SO constantly to violate them. Neither ancient nor 
modem metricians had, as far as we know, any evi- 
dence to go upon besides the hymns of the Rig-veda ; 
and the philosophical speculations as to the origin 
of metres in which some of them indrdge, and from 
which they would fain derive some of their im- 
bending rules, are, as need hardly be said, of no 
consequence whatever. I cannot understand what 
definite idea even modern writers connect with such 
statements as that, for instance, the Trish^bh metre 
sprang from the G^gati metre, that the eleven syl- 
lables of the former are an abbreviation of the twelve 
syllables of the latter. Surely, metres are not made 
artificially, and by addition or subtraction. Metres 
have a natural origin in the rhythmic sentiment 
of different people, and they become artificial and 
arithmetical in the same way as language with its 
innate principles of law and analogy becomes in 
course of time grammatical and artificial. To derive 
one metre from another is like deriving a genitive 
irom a nominative, which we may do indeed for 
grammatical purposes, but which no one would ven- 
ture to do who is at all acquainted with the natural 
^^nd independent production of grammatical forms. 
Were we to arrange the Trish^bh and 6ragatl metres 
in chronological order, I should decidedly place the 
Trish^ubh first, for we see, as it were before our eyes, 
how sometimes one foot, sometimes two and three feet 
in a Trish^ubh verse admit an additional syllable at 

the end, particularly in set phrases which would not 
VOL. I. i 



submit to a Trishiubh ending. The phrase sam no 
bhava dvipade sam Aatushpade is evidently a Bolemn 
phrase, and we see it brought in without hesitation, 
even though every other line of the same strophe or 
hymn is TrishAibh, i. e. hendecasyllabic, not dodeca^ 
syllabic. See, for instance, vi. 74, i ; vii. 54, i ; x. 
85, 44; 165, I. However, I maintain by no means 
that this was the actual origin of (?agatl metres ; 
I only refer to it in order to show the groundlessness 
of metrical theories which represent the component ele- 
ments, a foot of one or two or four syllables as given 
first, and as afterwards compounded into systems of 
two, three or four such feet, and who therefore would 
wish us to look upon the hendecasyllabic Trish^bh 
as originally a dodecasyllabio G^atl, only deprived 
of its tail If my explanation of the name of Trish- 
tuhh, i e. Three-step, is right, its origin must be 
ascribed to a fer more natural process than that 
of artificial amputation. It was to accompany a 
cboroe, i. e. a dance, which after advancing freely 
for eight steps in one direction, turned back (vritta) 
with three steps, the second of which was strongly 
marked, and would therefore, whether in song or 
recitation, be naturally accompanied by a long syl- 
lable. It certainly is so in the vast majority of 
Trishfubhs which have been handed down to us. 
But if among Uiese verses we find a small number 
in which this simple and palpable rhythm is violated, 
and which nevertheless were preserved firom the 
first in that imperfect form, although the temptation 
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to set them right must have been aa great to the 
ancient as it has proved to be to the modem students 
of the Veda, are we to say that nearly all, if not aU, 
the rules that determine the length and shortness 
of syllables, and which alone give character to every 
verse, are to be suspended? Or, ought we not 
rather to consider, whether the ancient choregic 
poets may not have indulged occasionally in an 
irregular movement ? We see that this was so with 
regard to G4yatrl versea We see the greater free- 
dom of the first and second p4das occasionally ^tend 
to the third; and it wiU be impossible, without 
intolerable violence, to remove all the varieties of 
the last pada of a G4yatrl of which I have given 
examples above, pages cxv seq. 

It is, of course, impossible to give here all the 
evidence that might be brought forward in support 
of similar freedom in Trish^ubh verses, and I admit 
that the number of real varieties with them is 
smaller than with the Gdyatrls. In order to make 
the evidence which I have to bring forward in sup- 
port of these varieties as unassailable as possible, 
I have excluded, nearly every p4da that occurs only 
in the first, second, or third line of a strophe, and have 
restricted myself, with few exceptions, and those 
chiefly referring to p^as that had been quoted by 
other scholars in support of their own theories, to 
the final pMas of Trishiubh verses. Yet even with 
this limited evidence, I think I shall be able to 

establish at least three varieties of Trish^ubh.. 

i 2 
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l)e considerably increased if I had not restricted 
myself to the final pMa of each Trishfubh, while 
the first, second, and third pMas would have yielded 
a much larger harvest : 

§5. . 

i. 89, 9. m4 no madhyA rlrishati,yur gantoA. 

i. 92, 6. supratlka saumanas4y&5rig^. 

i. 114, 5. 5arma varma Mardir asmabhyam yatwsat. 

i. 117, 2. tena nar4 vartir asmabhyam y4tam. 

i. 122, 1, ishudhyeva maruto rodasyoA (or rodasyoA). 

L 122, 8. asv&vato rathino mahyam sAriA. 

L 186, 3. isha5 ke. parshad arigfirtaA sArih. 

ii. 4, 2. devAn^m agnir aratir girksvah. 

iii. 49, 2. prithugrayA aminM 4yur dasyoA. 

iv. 3, 9. gr^maryewa payasS. plpl.ya. 

iv. 26, 6. divo amushmM uttaiAd Sdi»ya. 

V. 41, 14. ud4 vardhant^ abhishS,ti(^) arnSJi. 

vi. 25, 2. AryAya vi^o (a)va tSrlr d&slA.. 

vi. 66, II. girayo nS.pa ugrA aspridhran. 

vii. 8, 6. dyumad amlvaiS.tanam rakshohi.. 

vii. 28, 4, ava dvitft varuno mi.yi naA s£t. 

vii. 68, 1, havy&ni ka> pratibhriti, vltam na^. 

vii. 71, 2. divA naktam mSdhvl trS-slthlm na^. 

^i« 78, 1. gryotishmatA vAmam asmabhyam vakshi. 

vii. 93, 7^ akkM mitram varu7iam indram YokeL 

ix. 90, 4. sam Hkrado maho asmabhyam ySLgkn. 

X. II, 8. bh&gam no atra vasumantam vlt&t. 
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I do not wish to deny that in several of these 
lines it would he possihle to remove the long 
syllahle from the ninth place hy conjectural emen- 
dation. Instead of fiynr in L 89, 9, we might read 
fiyu ; in i. 92, 6, we might drop the augment of 
a^gar; in ii 4, 2, we might admit synizesis in 
aratir, and then read ^ra-asva^, as in i. 141, 12. 
In vi. 25, 2, after eliding the a of ava, we might 
read dSslA. But even if, in addition to all this, 
we were to admit the possible suppression of final 
m in asmabhyam, mahyam, and in the accusative 
singular, or the suppression of s in the nominative 
singular, both of which would be extreme measures, 
we should still have a number of cases which could 
not be righted without even more violent remedies. 
Why then should we not rather admit the occa- 
sional appearance of a metrical variation which 
certainly has a powerful precedent in the dispon- 
deus of GAyatrls ? I am not now acquainted with 
the last results of metrical criticism in Virgil, but, 
unless some new theories now prevail, I well recol- 
lect that spondaic hexameters, though small in 
niunber, much smaller than in the Veda, were 
recognized by the best scholars, and no emendations 
attempted to remove them. If then in Virgil we 
read, 'Cum patribus populoque, penatibusque et 
magnis dis,' why not follow the authority of the 
best MSS. and the tradition of the Pr&ti^SJdiyas 
and admit a dispondeus at the end of a Trish^ubh 
rather than suspend, in order to meet this single 
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difficulty, some of the most fimdamental rules of 
prosody ? 

I now proceed to give a more numerous list of 
Traislitabha p4das ending in a choriambus, -ow-, 
again confining myself, with few exceptions, to final 
p^daa : 

§ 8. — v-> w — . 

^ w ^ ^ 

L 62, 3. sam usriyAbhir vS.va5anta naraA. 

M> W ^ M» 

i. 103, 4, yad dha sAnuA ^ravase n&ma dadhe. 
1. 121, 9. ^ushnam anantai/t^ pariy^i vadhaiA. 
1. 122, 10*^. ^ardhastaro nardm gArtasrav^A. 
i- i73> 8. sArlm^ ^id yadi dhish4 veshi gran§,n. 
1. 186, 2. karant sush&hA vithiu'am na saYsh. 
ii. 4, 3. daksh&yyo yo d^vate dama i. (not dame d). 
ii. 19, I. oko dadhe brahmanyantas ka, naraA. 

mm \J W ^ 

ii 33, 14. mlc^Avas tok^ya tanay&ya mnZa. 

IV, I, 19C. 5uty Adho atnnan na gav&m*. 
iv. 25, 4. nare naryaya nritamSya nrin4m. 
iv. 39, 2. dadathuT mitr^varunA tatunm. 

V. 30, 12. praty agrabhlshma nritamasya nnn4m. 
V. 41, 4. ft^m na gragmur AsvasvatamaA. 

V. 41, 15. smat sfinbhir ngruhastaTrigruvaniA. 
vi. 4, 7. vi.yum pnnanti rSdhasi, nritamSA. 

W aw W^ .■• ate ^ ^ V' W *>• 

vi. 10, 5. suvlryebhis Mbhi santi gran^. 

* * Nur eine Stelle babe icb mir angemerkt, wo das Metrum aam 
verlangt.' Kubn, Beitrage, vol. iv. p. 180 ; BoUensen, Zeitscbrift 
der D. M. G., vol. xxii. p. 587. 
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^ ^ ^ _ 

vi. II, 4. aii^anti suprayasam paoi^a gsjikh, 
vi. 13, I**, agne vi yanti vanino na vayaA. 
vi. 13, I", divo vrishtir idjo rltir apam. 
vi. ao, i''. tasthad raytt. ^vas& pritsu granan. 

^^ ^# ^^ 

vi. 20, I**, daddhi sAno sahaso vritratiirain. 

— WW — 

vi. 29, 4. ukth& ^Tnsanto devavd^tatamSA. 
^^' 33> 3- ^i' p^itsu darshi nnn&m nntama. 

a 
w w w^ ^ — • ^ — «^ «^ ^ 

vi. 33, 5. divi shySiina pfijye goshatamSA. 

WWW^ — ^ W— y%^^ 

vi. 44, II. grahy asushvin pra vriMpnnataA. 

W— W— — WW— W Sf — 

vi. 49, 12. stnbhir na n&kdbm vaA^anasya vipaA. 

_ WW — 

VL 68, 5. vamsad rayim rayivatas ia gBn&n. 

— WW — 

vi. 68, 7. pra sadyo dyumnS, tirate taturi^. 

^ •_ W ^^^'W-B w ^-» 

vii. 19, 10. sakhft fei sAro *vi1A ia nriri&m. 



V T 



vii. 62, 4. m& mitrasya pnyatamasya nn^iAm. 
ix. 97, 26. hot&ro na diviyagro mandratam^ (1). 

— ^ — w — w ^ ^ w ^ — 

X. 55, 8. siiro nir yudMdhamad dasyAn (?). 

— ^ w ^ 

X. 99, 9. atkam yo asya sanitota nrin&m. 

— w Y " 

X. 108, 6. bnhaspatir va ubhay4 na mriUA. 

WW— — — w— — w VV" 

X. 169, 1, avasdya padvate rudra mriZa. 



It is perfectly true that this sudden change in 
the rhythm of Trishiubh verses, making their ending 
iambic instead of trochaic, grates on our ears. But, 
I believe, that if we admit a short stop after the 
seventh syllable, the intended rhythm of these verses 
will become intelligible. We remarked a similar 
break in the verses of hymn x. 77, where the sudden 
transition to an iambic metre was used with great 
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eflTect, and the choriambic ending, though less 
effective, is by no means offensive. It should be 
remarked also, that in many, though not in all cases, 
a caesura takes place after the seventh syllable, and 
this is, no doubt, a great help towards a better 
delivery of these choriambic Trish^ubhs. 

While, however, I contend for the recognition of 
these three varieties of the normal Trish^ubh metre, 
I am quite willing to admit that other variations 
besides these, which occiu* from time to time in 
the Veda, form a legitimate subject of critical 
discussion. 

§ ij. \j \j \j — , 

Trishiubh verses the final p4da of which ends in 
www-, I should generally prefer to treat as ending 
in a (rdgata pAda, in which this ending is more 
legitimate. Thus I should propose to scan : 

1. 12a, II. pra^astaye mahin4 rathavate. 
iii. 30, 5. vasAn rudr&n Mity&n iha huve. 
V. 2, I. puraA pasyanti nihitam (tam) aratau. 

«^ — W —. «i^W W _ I W ^ «i« ^ 

vi. 13, 5. vayo vrikS.y&raye grasuraye. 

§ I. w — w — • 

I should propose the same medela for some final 
pSdas of Trish^ubhs apparently ending in ^ - ^ - . 
We might indeed, as has been suggested, treat 
these verses as single instances of that peculiar 
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dyaur na ykrehlolh krmavanta svaiA, 
we may either recognize a (rigata p4da, or read 

dyaur na varebhiA krmavanta svaiA, 
which would agree with the metre of hymn x. 77. 

§ 7. KJ -. 

PAdas ending in — w - do not occur as final in 
any Traish^ubha hymn, but as many (J^gata p&das 
occur in the body of Traish^bha hymns, we have 
to scan them as dodecasyllabic : 

i. 6^, 4*. tvam ha tyad mdra iodlA eakhS.. 

w— >w_ ww^ ^ w— w ^ 

iv. 26, 6^. parAvataA ^akuno mandram madam. 

The adjective p^vaka which frequently occurs at 
the end of final and internal pAdas of Trishfubh 
hymns has always to be scanned p&vaka. Cf. iv. 
51, 2; vi. 5, 2,; 10,4; 51, 3; viLs, i; 9; 9,1^; 56, i«; 
X. 46, 7^. 

I must reserve what I have to say about other 
metres of the Veda for another opportunity, but 
I cannot leave this subject without referring once 
more to a metrical licence which has been strongly 
advocated by Professor Kuhn and others, and by 
the admission of which there is no doubt that 
many diflBculties might be removed, I mean the 
occasional omission of a final m and s, and the 
subsequent contraction of the final and initial 
vowels. The arguments that have been brought 
forward in support of this are veiy powerful. 
There is the general argument that final s and m 
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are liable to be dropt in other Aryan languages, 
and particularly for metrical purposes. There is 
the stronger argument that in some cases final s 
and m in Sanskrit may or may not be omitted, 
even apart from any metrical stress. In Sanskrit 
we find that the demonstrative pronoun sas appears 
most fi:equently as sa (sa dad^ti), and if followed 
by liquid vowels, it may coalesce with them even 
in later Sanskrit. Thus we see saisha for sa esha, 
sendra^ for sa indraA sanctioned for metrical pur- 
poses even by P&nini, vi. i, 134. We might refer 
also to feminines which have s in the nominative 
singular after bases in A, but drop it afber bases 
in 1. We find in the SanhitA text, v. 7, 8, svddhitlva, 
instead of svMhitiA^iva in the Pada text, sanctioned 
by the PrAtisAkhya 259 ; likewise ix. 61, 10, Sanhit^, 
bhtfmy & dade, instead of Pada, bhtfmiA & dade. But 
before we draw any general conclusions from such 
instances, we should consider whether they do not 
admit of a grammatical instead of a metrical ex- 
planation. The nominative singular of the demon- 
strative pronoun was sa before it was sas ; by the 
side of bhtfmiA we have a secondary form bhtfml; 
and we may conclude from svAdhitl-v&n, i. 88, 2, 
that the Vedic poets knew of a form svMhitl, 
by the side of svddhitiA. 

As to the suppression of final m, however, we 
see it admitted by the best authorities, or we^ see 
at least alternate forms with or without m, in 
tiibhya, which occm-s frequently instead of tii-' 
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bhyam*, and twice, at least, without apparently 
any metrical reason f. We find asmSks, instead of 
asm^am (i. 173, 10), yushmSIka instead of yushmtf- 
kam (vii. 59, 9-10), y^adhva instead of yd^adhvam 
(viii. 2, 37) sanctioned both by the SanhitA and Pada 
texts !• 

If then we have such precedents, it may well 
be asked why we should hesitate to adopt the 
same expedient, the omission of final m and s, 
whenever the Vedic metres seem to require it. 
Professor Bollensen^s remark, that Vedic verses can- 
not be treated to all the licences of Latin scanning f, 
is hardly a sufficient answer ; and he himself, though 
under a slightly different form, would admit as 
much, if not more, than has been admitted on 
this point by Professors Kuhn and Roth. On d 
priori grounds I should by no means feel opposed 
to the admission of a possible elision of final s or 
m, or even n; and my only doubt is whether it is 
really necessary for the proper scanning of Vedic 
metres. My own opinion has always been, that 
if we admit on a larger scale what in single 
words can hardly be doubted by anybody, viz. the 
pronunciation of two syllables as one, we need 

* L 54, 9j 135, 2 j iii. 42, 8; v. 11, 5; vii. 22, 7; viii. 51, 9; 
76, 8; 82, 6; ix. 62, 27; 86, 30; x. 167, i. 

t ii. II, 3; V. 30, 6. 

X See Bollensen, Orient und Occident, vol. iii. p. 459; Kuhn, 
Beitrage, vol. iv. p. 199. 

§ Orient und Occident, vol. iv. p. 449. 
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not fall back on the elision of final consonants in 
order to arrive at a proper scanning of Vedic 
metrea On this point I shall have to say a few 
words in conclusion, because I shall frequently avail 
myself of this licence, for the purpose of righting 
apparently corrupt verses in the 'hymns of the 
Rig-veda; and I feel bound to explam, once for 
all, why I avail myself of it in preference to other 
emendations which have been proposed by scholars 
such as Professors Benfey, Kuhn, Roth, Bollensen, 
and other& 

The merit of having first pointed out some cases 
where two syllables must be treated as one, be- 
longs, I believe, to Professor Bollensen in his article, 
'Zur Herstellung des Veda,' published in Benfey's 
Orient und Occident, vol. ii. p. 461. He proposed, 
for instance, to write hyS,n^ instead of hijknK, 
ix, 13, 6; dhy&n6 instead of dhiy4n6, viii. 49, 5; 
sdhyase instead of sdhlyase, i. 71, 4; jSmd instead of 
iy&n6, viii. 50, 5, &c. The actual alteration of these 
words seems to me unnecessary; nor should we 
think of resorting to such violent measures in Greek 
where, as far as metrical purposes are concerned, 
two vowels have not unfirequently to be treated 
as one. 

That iva counts in many passages as one pliable 
is admitted by everybody. The only point on which 
I differ is that I do not see why iva, when mono- 
syllabic, should be changed to va, instead of being 
pronounced quickly, or, to adopt the terminology 
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of Greek grammarians, by synizesis*. Synizesis is 
well explained by Greek scholars as a quick pro- 
nunciation of two vowels so that neither should be 
lost, and as different thereby from synaloephe, which 
means the contraction of two vowels into onet. 
This synizesis is by no means restricted to iva 
and a few other words, but seems to me a very 
frequent expedient resorted to by the ancient 
J?ishis. 

Originally it may have arisen from the fact that 
language allows in many cases alternate forms of 
one or two syllables. As in Greek we have double 

forms like aXeyavo^ and aXyeivog, yaXcucroipayo^ and 
yXcucro<l>dyo9f irerrivo^ and Trrtivo^y irvKivo^ and irvKVog J, 

and as in Latin we have the shortening or sup- 
pression of vowels carried out on the largest scale J, 



* Synizesis in Greek applies only to the quick pronunciation 
of two vowels, if in immediate contact ; and not, if separated by 
consonants. Sampras&rana might seem a more appropriate term, 
but though the grammatical process designated in Sanskrit by 
Samprasdrana offeiis some analogies, it could only by a new defi- 
nition be applied to the metrical process here intended. 

f A. B. p. 835, 30. cVtI dc ev rots koipois lUrpois kcli rj KciKovfiivrj 
<TW€K(l>ci>vtj<ns Tf Ka\ avvi{f}iTis Xeycrai. "Orenf yiip ^fmvr)4vT»v eiraXXi/Xof 
ytinjTM fi irpo(f>opd, T<$rc yiverM 17 avvi(ricri£ (Is fuav o'vXKt^^v, Aujul>€p€i, 
dc owtikoupTJs* ^ /i€V ycLp ypafifjLOTiov icrrl kXott^, tj be xp6vo>v' Kai rf pjtv 

trvvcLkoKfirij &s Xrycroi, (jmiverM, 17 de oH. Mehlhom, Griechische 

^'^ w w ^ 

Grammatik, § loi. Thus in NconrAcfioff we have synizesis, in 

_ w w _ 

NoimrdXefioff synseresis. 

i Cf. Mehlhom, Griechische Grammatik, § 57. 

§ See the important chapters on * Ktirzung der Vokale ' and 
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we find in Sanskrit, too, such double forms as 
prithvl or pnthivt, adhi and dhi, api and pi, ava 
and va. The occurrence of such fonna which have 
nothing ki do with metrical considerations, but 
are perfectly legitimate from a grammatical point 
of view, would encourage a tendency to treat two 
syllables — and particularly two short syllables — as 
one, whenever an occasion arose. There are, besides, 
in the Vedic Sanskrit a number of forms where, as 
we saw, long syllables have to be pronounced as 
two. In some of these cases this pronunciation is 
legitimate, i e. it preserves an ori^^nal dissyllabic 
form which in course of time had become mono- 
syllabic. In other cases the same process takes 
place through a mistaken sense of analogy, where 
we cannot prove that an original dissyllabic form 
had any existence even in a prehistoric state of 
language. The occurrence of a number of such 
alternate forms would naturally leave a general 
impression in the mind of poets that two short 
Eryllables and one long syllable were under cer- 
tain circumstances interchangeable. ' So consider- 
able a number of words in which a long syllable 
has to be pronounced as two syllables has been 
collected by Professors Kuhn, Bollensen, and 



'Tilgung dcr Yokale' in CorBsen's 'Auasprache dea Lateinischen ;' 
and more especially hia remarks on the so-called irrational vowels 
in Flautus, ibid. vol. ii. p. 70. 
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otters, that no doubt can remain on this subject. 

Vedic poets, being allowed to change a semivowel 

into a vowel, were free to say n&satyS. and n&saty&, 

viii« 5y 3^ 'y pHthivy&s and pnthivylA ; pitroA and 

pitroA, i. 31, 4. They could separate compound 

words, and pronounce ghrit&nnaA or ghrita-annaA, 

vii. 3, I. They could insert a kind of shewa or 

svarabhakti in words like simne or s§mne, viii. 6, 47; 

dliSmne or dh§.mne, viii. 9a, 25 ; arkvnsh and ardvnaA, 

ix. 63, 5. They might vary between p&nti and 

pSnti, i. 41, 2 ; ySthana and yithana, i. 39, 3 ; m- 

dh^to^ and nidh^toA., i, 41, 9; tredhS, and tredh4, 

i. 34, 8; devlJi and dev§A (besides dey&sah), i. 23, 24; 

roda^ and rodasl, i. 33, 9; 59, 4; 64* 9; and rodasyoA, 

1- 33> 5 ; 59. ^ ; 117, 10 ; vi. 24, 3 ; vii. 6, 2 ; x. 74, i* 

Need we wonder then if we find that, on the other 

hand, they allowed themselves to pronounce pnthivl 

afi pnthivl, i. 191, 6 ; vii. 34, 7 ; 99, 3^ dhnshnava 

as dhnshnava, v. 52, 14; suvlna as suvijia? There 

is no reason why we should change the spelling of 

suvSna into sv&ia. The metre itself -tells us at 

once where suv^a is to be pronounced as two or 

as three syllables. Nor is it possible to believe 

that those who first handed down and afterwards 

wrote down the text of the Vedic hynms, should 



* Professor Bollensen in some of these passages proposes to read 
rodaslos. In i. 96, 4, no change is necessary if we read vi«&m. 
Zeitschrift der D. M. G., vol. xxii. p. 587. 

VOL. T. k 
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have been ignorant of that freedom of pronuncia- 
tion. Why, there is not one single passage in the 
whole of the ninth MancMa, where^ as far as I know, 
suv&na should not be pronounced as dissyllabic, 
i. e. as suY&na ; and to suppose that the scholars 
of India did not know how that superfluous syllable 
should be removed, is really taking too low an 
estimate of men like Yy&Zi or 5aunaka. 

But if we once admit that in these cases two 
syllables separated by a single consonant were pro- 
nounced as one and were metrically counted as 
one, we can hardly resist the evidence in favour 
of a similar pronunciation in a large number of 
other words, and we shall find that by the ad- 
mission of this rapid pronunciation, or of what in 
Plautus we should call irrational vowels, many 
verses assume at once their regular form without 
the necessity of admitting the suppression of final 
8, m, n, or the introduction of other prosodiaJ 
licences. To my mind the most convincing pas- 
sages are those where, as in tiie Alyashd and 
similar hymns, a poet repeats the same phrase 
twice, altering only one or two words, but without 
endeavouring to avoid an excess of syllables which, 
to our mind, unless we resort to synizesis, would 
completely destroy the uniformity of the metre. 
Thus we read : 

i. i33f 6- apArushaghno 'pratlta sfira satvabhiA, 

trisaptai^ ^(ira satvabhU. 
Here no 'pra must be pronounced with one ictus 
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only, in order to get a complete agreement between 
the two iambic diameters. 

i- 1345 5- ^gr^ ishananta bhurvani, 
ap4m ishanta bhnrvanL 

As ishanta never occurs again, I suspect that the 
original reading was isharj^anta in both lines, and 
that in the second line ishananta, pronounced rapidly, 
was mistaken for ishanta. Is not hhwrvini a locative, 
corresponding to the datives in vdne which are so 
frequently used in the sense of infinitives ? See note 
to i. 6, 8, page 34. In L 138, 3, we must read ; 

aheZamana uru^msa sari bhava, 

— a. •-•- W_ W_ 

va^re-vfi^e sari bhava. 
In i. 1^9, II, 

adh4 hi tvl, ^amta gffgramd vaso, 

rakshohanam tvl gdgranad vaso, 

we might try to remove the difficulty by omitting 

vaso at the end of the refrain, but this would 

be against the general character of these hymns. 

We want the last word vaso, if possible, at the 

end of both Hnes. But, if so, we must admit two 

cases of synizesis, or, if this seems too clumsy, we 

must omit tvL 

I shall now proceed to give a number of other 

examples in which the same consonantal synizesis 

seems necessary in order to make the rhythm of 

the verses perceptible to our ears as it was to the 

ears of the ancient ^ishis. 

k2 
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the syllable, being a syllable liable to be lengthened, 
because it occupied the tenth place, and therefore 
received a peculiar stress. 

The preposition pari : 

vi. 5ij, 14. mS vo vaMmsi pan^akshyam voAram, 
sumneshv id vo antama madema. 
Here Professor Kuhn (Beitrage, vol. iv. p. 197) begins 
the last pMa with voAram, but this is impossible 
unless we change the accent of vofctm, though even 
then the separation of the verb* from md. and the 
accumulation of two verbs in the last line would 
be objectionable. 

Han is pronounced as han : 

vii. 32, 12. ya indro hariv&n na dabhanti tarn npaA. 
ii. 18, 5. k kaiYkrimssAA hanbhir jugknsJi. 
Hence I propose to scan the difficult verse i, 167, i, 
as follows: 

sahasram ta mdra-Atayo naA, 

sahasram isho hanvo gArtatam4fe^^ 

sahasram r^yo m^dayadhyai, 

sahasnna upa no yantu yigih. 

That the final o instead of as is treated as a 
short syllable we saw before, and in i. 133, 6, we 
observed that it was liable to synizesis. We see 
the same in 

i 175, 6. maya ivApo na tnshyate babhAtha. 

V. 61, 16. d. yagrniy&so vavrittana, 

■ I . ^ - ■ ■ — ■ ■■.■■■ ^ ■ ■■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I II., ■ I ■ . ■ - - — 

* As to the scanning of the second line see page cxxxv. 
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The pragrihya 1 of the dual is known in the 
Veda to be liable in certain cases to Sandhi. If 
we extend this licence beyond the limits recognized 
by the PiAtis&khya, we might scan 

vi. 52y 14. ubhe rodasy apam nap&^ ka, manma, or 
we might shorten the 1 before the a, and admitting 
8ynize8is,scan: ^ 

ubhe rodas! ap&m nap§.A: ka, manma. 

In iii. 6, 10, we must either admit Sandhi between 
pr^ and adhvar^va, or contract the first two syl- 
lables of adhvardva. 

The o and e of vocatives before vowels, when 
changed into av or a(y), are liable to synizesis: 

iv. 48, 1. vSryav & iandrena rathena (Anush^bh, c.) 
iv, I, a. sa bhr3.taram varunam agna & vavritsva. 

The termination avaA also, before vowels, seems 
to count as one syllable in v. 52, 14, divo vl 
dhrishnava ograsi,, which would render Professor 
BoUensen's correction (Orient und Occident, vol. il 
p. 480), dhHshniiograsft, imnecessary. 

Like ava and iva, we find aya and iya, too, in 
several words liable to be contracted in pronimda- 
tion ; e. g. vayam, vi. 23, 5 ; ayam, i. 177, 4 ; iyam, 
vii, 66, 8*; i. 186, 11 (unless we read vo 'sroe); 
X. 129, 6. Professor BoUensen's proposal to change 
iyam to Im, and ayam to 4m (Orient und Occident, 
voL ii. p. 461), would only cause obscurity, without any 
adequate gain, while other words would by a similar 
suppression of vowels or consonants become simply 
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irrecognizable. In i. 169, 6, for instance, ddha has 
to be pronounced with one ictus; in vi. 26, 7, 

S^ V ^ w 

sadhavlra is trisyllabic. In vi. 10, i, we must 
admit synizesis in adhvar^ ; in i. 161, 8, either in 
udak^m or in abravltana; i. no, 9, in ribhimiin; 
viii. 79, 4, in divdA ; v. 4, 6, in nritama (unless we 
read so ^gne); i. 164, 17, in parilA; vi. 15, 14, in 
p^vaka ; i. 191, 6 ; vii. 34, 7 ; 99, 3, in prithivf ; 
ii. 2,0, 8, in piiraA; vi 10, 1, in prayatl ; vi. 17, 7, in 
brihdt ; ix. 19, 6, in bhiydsam ; i. 133, 6, in mah^ ; 
ii. 2S, 6 ; iv. I, a ; vi. 75, 18, in varuna ; iii. 30, 21, 
in vrishabha; vii. 41, 6, in ykginah; ii. 43, 2, in 
5l5umatiA; vi. 51, 2, in sanutdr; vi. 18, 12, in sthd- 
virasya, &c. 

These remarks will, I hope, suffice in order to 
justify the principles by which I have been guided 
in my treatment of the text and in my translation 
of the Rig-veda. I know I shall seem to some to 
have been too timid in retaining whatever can pos- 
sibly be retained in the traditional text of these 
ancient hymns, while others will look upon the 
emendations which I have suggested as unpardon- 
able temerity. Let everything be weighed in the 
just scales of argument. Those who argue for 
victory, and not for truth, can have no hearing 
in our court. There is too much serious work to 
be done to allow time for wrangling or abuse. 
Any dictionary will supply strong words to those 
who condescend to such warfare, but strong argu- 
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ments require honeet labour, sound judgment, and," 
above aU, a genuine love of truth. 

The second volume, which I am now preparing for 
Press, will contain the remaining hymns addressed 
to the Maruts. The notes will necessarily have to 
be reduced to smaller dimensions, but they must 
always constitute the more important part ■ in a 
translation or, more truly, in a deciphering of 
Vedic hymns. 



F. MAX MULLER. 



Pabks End, Oxford : 
March, 1869. 
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2 HYMNS TO THE MABUTS. 

MaJVDAUl I, SUKTA 6. 
., AsHTAKA I, AdhtAya 1, Varqa 11-12. 

1. Yuflgr&riti bradhn&m arusb^m ^idrantam \ 
tasthdshaA, rd^ante vokanS, divl. 

2. Yuigrdiiti asya Hmya hirt (iti) vl-pakshasa rit 
86nk dhrishnd (iti) mi-vlQiaak. 

3. Kettim krinvia aketive p6sah mary&A apes^ 
8&m Dsh&t-bhiA a^flyatbM. 

4. At ^a svadh^m inu pitnaA garbha-tvdm 4-tri 
dMb&nM n^a ya^iyam. 



1. WiiJSOM: The circum&tationed (inhabitants of the th 
worlds) associate with (Indra), the mighty (Sun), the m 
structive (fire), the moving (wind), and the lights that sh 
in the sky. 

Bemfey : Die rothe Sonne schirr'n sie an, die wandelt i 
die stehenden, Strahlen etrahlen am Himmel auf. 

Lanqlois : Flac^ autonT du (foyer, les hommes) pr^pan 
le char (du dieu) brillant, pur et rapide; (cependant) brillt 
dans le ciel les feux (du matin). 

2. Wilson : They (the charioteers) harness to his car 1 
two desirable coursers, placed on either hand, bay-colour 
high-spirited, chief-bearing. 

Bentby : Die lieben Falben schirren sie zu beiden Seit 
des Wagens an, braune, kiihne, held-tragende. 

Langlois : A ee char sent atteUs ses deux coursiers, beai 
brillants, impetueux, rouge&fcres, et dignes de porter 
heroB. 

3. WiLSOH : Mortals, you owe your (daily) birth (to sn 
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Hymn to Indra and the Maruts (the 

Storm-gods). 

1. Those who stand around him while he moves on, 
harness the bright red steed ;^ the lights in heaven 
shine forth. ^ 

2. They harness to the chariot on each side his 
(Indra's)^ two favourite bays, the brown, the bold, 
who can carry the hero. 

3. Thou who createst light where there was no 
light, and form, O menl^ where there was no form, 
hast been bom together with the dawns. ^ 

4. Thereafter^ they (the Maruts), according to their 
wont,^ assumed again the form of new-bom babes,^ 
taking their sacred name. 



an Indra), who with the rays of the morning, gives sense to 
the senseless, and to the formless, form. 

Benfby: Licht maehend — Manner! — das Dunkele und 
kenntlich das Unkenntliehe, entsprangst du mit dem Mor- 
genroth. 

liANGLOis: O mortels, (voyez-le) mettant Fordre dans la 
confusion, donnant la forme au chaos. O Indra, avee les 
rayons du jour tu Wens de naitre. 

4. Wilson: Thereafter, verily, those who bear names 
invoked in holy rites, (the Maruts,) having seen the rain 
about to be engendered, instigated him to resume his embryo 
condition (in the clouds). 

Benfey : Sodann von freien Stiieken gleich erregen wieder 
Schwangerschaft die heilgen Namen tragenden. 

Langlois: a peine la formule de I'offrande a-t-elle 6t4 
prononcee, que les (Marouts), dont le nom merite d'etre 
invoque dans les sacrifices, viennent exciter (de leur souffle) 
le feu k peine sorti du sein (de Farani). 

B 2 
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5. VIM lai arugratnd-bhiA giihi itit indra vfihiii-bhiA, 
ivindaA uariy^ &nu. 

6. Devar-y4ntaA y&bhi matlm &kkka. vid&t-vafliiin 
gfraA, mahitm andshata 5rutdm. 

7. Indrena e^m hi drikshase sam-gagm^ih ihl- 
bbjushd., mandtl (iti) sam4n£l-var/;a84. 

8. AnavadyalA abhidyu-bbiA makh^ sAbasvat ar- 
Aati, gaiialA indrasya kftmyaiA. 

9. AtaA ■pa.n-gman £ gahi divdA v4 ro^ranStt ddhi, 
sdm asmin rin^ate giraA. 



5. Wilson : Associated with the conveying Manits, the 
traversers of places difficult of access, thou, Indra, hast ^iis- 
covered the cows hidden in the cave. 

Benfey ; Mit den die Pesten brechenden, den Stiirmenden 
fandst, Indra, du die Kiihe in der Grotte gar. 

Lanoloib : Avec ces (Maroute), qui brisent tout rempart et 
Bupportent (la nue) Indra, tu vas, du sein de la cavernc, 
d^ivrer les vaches (c^estea). 

6. Wilson: The reciters of praises fraise the mighty 
(troop of Maruts), who are celebrated, and coneeious of the 
power of bestowing wealth in like manner as they (glorify) 
the couneellor (Indra). 

Benpbt : Nacb ihrer Einsicht verherrliehend heaingen 
Sanger den Schatzeherm, den beriihmten, gewaltigen. 

liANOLOis : Voilit pourquui I'hymne qui chante les dieoi 
cel^bre anssi le grand (dieu des venta), qui assiste (Indra) de 
ses conseils, et deconvre les heureux tresors. 

7. Wilson : May you be seen, Maruts, accompanied by tie 
undaunted (Indra); both rejoicing, and of equal splendour. 
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5. Thou, Indra, with the swift Maruts^ who break 
even through the stronghold,* hast found even in their 
hiding-place the bright cows^ (the days). 

6. The pious singers^ (the Maruts) have, aft;er their 
own mind,* shouted towards the giver of wealth, the 
great, the glorious (Indra). 

7. Mayest thou^ (host of the Maruts) be verily seen* 
coming together with Indra, the fearless : you are 
both happy-making, and of equal splendour. 

8. With the beloved hosts of Indra, with the blame- 
less, heavenward-tending (Maruts), the sacrificer^ cries 
aloud. 

9. From yonder, traveller (Indra), come hither, 
or down from the light of heaven;^ the singers all 
yearn for it ; — 

Benfey : So lass mit Indra denn vereint, dem furchtlosen, 
erblicken dich, beide erfreu'nd und glanzesgleich. 

Langlois : Avec Fintrepide Indra, (6 dieu,) on te voit ac- 
courir; tous deux pleins de bonheur, tous deux ^galement 
resplendissants . 

8. Wilson: This rite is performed iu adoration of the 
powerful Indra, along with the irreproachable, heavenward- 
tending, and amiable bands (of the Maruts). 

Benfey: Durch Indra's liebe Schaaren, die untadligen, 
himmelstiirmenden, strahlet das Opfer machtiglieh. 

Langlois : Notre sacrifice coufond, dans un homage aussi 
empresse, Indra et la troupe (des Marouts) bienfaisante, irre- 
prochable, et brillante des feux (du matin). 

9. Wilson: Therefore circumambient (troop of Maruts), 
come hither, whether from the region of the sky, or from the 
solar sphere; for, in this rite, (the priest) fully recites your 
praises. 

Benfey: Von hier, oder vom Himmel komm ob dem 
^ther, Umkreisender ! zu dir streben die Lieder all. 



10. IWi v& s^tfm 
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10. Or we ask Indra for help from here, or from 
heaven, above the earth, or from the great sky. 

Benfby : Von hier, oder vom Himmel ob der Erde begehren 
Spende wir, oder, Indra ! aus weiter Lufb. 

Langlois: Nous invoquons aussi la lib^ralit^ d^Indra; 
(qu^il nons entende), soit d^ici-bas, soit de Fair qui enveloppe 
la terre, soit du vaste s^jour de la lumi^re. 



Powerful red horses, drawing together draw him, Brihas- 
pati : horses clothed in red colour like the sky. 

iii. I, 4. ^etam ffB,ffnka&m arusham mahi-tvS. 

Agni, the white, when bom ; the red, by growth. 

iii. 15, 3. krishnSsu ague arushaA vi bhahi. 

Shine, O Agni, red among the dark ones. 

iii. 31, 21. an tar (iti) krishnSn arushaiA dhatma-bhiA g&t. 

He (Indra) went among the dark ones with his red com- 
panions. 

vL 27, 7. yasya givau arushS. 

He (Indra) whose two cows are red. 

vii. 75, 6. prati dyutanfim arushasaA &8\^ kiir&h admran 
ushasam vahantaA. 

The red horses, the beautiful, were seen bringing to us 
the bright dawn. 

y. 43, 12. hiranya-vamam arusham sapema. 

Let us worship the gold-coloured, the red, i. e. Brihaspati 
(the fire). 

i. 118, 5. pari v&m a^v^ vapushaA patang^ vayaA va- 
hantu arushSA abhike. 

May the winged beautiful horses, may the red birds 
bripg you (the A«vins) back near to us. 

iv. 43, 6. ghriwa vdyaA arushSsaA pdri gman. 

The red birds (of the A^vins) came back by day. 

V. 73, 5. pari vam arushSA vayaA ghrina varante &-tapaA. 

The red birds shield you (the A^vins) around by day 
from the heat. 
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X. 89, 9. ni amitreshu vadham indra tumram vrishan 
vrishanam arusham ^i^ihi. 

Whet, O strong Indra, the heavy strong red weapon, 
against the enemies. 

X. 43, 9. lit ^ayatam para^uA ^yotishi sahd — vi roAratam 
arushaA bhaniina sukih. 

May the axe (the thunderbolt) appear with the light — 
may the red one blaze forth, bright with splendour. 

X. I, 6. arushaA ff&tih pad^ i/ayaA. 

Agni, born red in the place of the altar. 

vi. 3, 6. naktam yaA ita arusha^ yaA divfi. 

He (Agni) being red by night and by day. 

X. 20, 9. krishTtaA ^vetaA arushaA yama/« asya bradhna^ 
riffrsJi uta s6nah. 

His (Agni^s) path is black, white, red, bright, reddish, 
and yellow. 

Here it is extremely difficult to keep all the colours 
distinct. 

Arusha is frequently applied to Soma, particularly in the 
9th Msindala. There we read : 

ix. 8, 6. arusha^ hariA. 

ix. 71, 7. arushaA divaA kaviA vrisha. 

ix. 74, I. y&ffi arusha^. 

IX. 82, I. arushdA vrisha hariA. 

ix. 89, 3. h^im arusham. 

ix. Ill, I. arushaA hariA. See also ix. 25, 5; 61, 2i« 
In ix. 72, 1, arusha seems used as a substantive in the sense 
of red-horse. 

Arusha as an Appellative, 

Arusha is used as an appellative, and in the following 
senses : 

1. The one red-horse of the Sun, the two or more red- 
horses of Agni. 

i. 6, I. yun^anti bradhndm arush&m. 

They yoke the bright red-horse (the Sun). 

i. 94, 10. yat ayukthaA arushS rohitsl rathe. 

When thou (Agni) hast yoked the two red-horses and the 
two ruddy horses to the chariot. 
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Arushd as the Proper Name of a Solar Deity. 

Besides the passages in which arushd is used either as an 
adjective, in the sense of red, or as an appellative, meaning 
some kind of horse, there are others in which, as I pointed 
out in my Essay on Comparative Mythology*, Arushd 
occurs as a proper name, as the name of a solar deity, as 
the bright deity of the morning {MorgenrotK). My inter- 
pretation of some of these passages has been contested, nor 
shall I deny that in some of them a different interpretation 
is possible, and that in looking for traces of Arusha, as a 
Vedic deity, representing the morning or the rising sun, and 
containing, as I endeavoured to show, the first germs of the 
Greek name of Eros, I may have seen more indications of 
the presence of that deity in the Veda than others would 
feel inclined to acknowledge. Yet in going over the same 
evidence again, I think that even verses which for a time I 
felt inclined to surrender, yield a better sense if we take the 
word arusha which occurs in them as a substantive, as the 
name of a matutinal deity, than if we look upon it as an 
adjective or a mere appellative. It might be said that 
wherever this arusha occurs, apparently as the name of a 
deity, we ought to supply Agni or Indra or Surya. This is 
true to a certain extent, for the sun, or the light of the 
morning, or the bright sky are no doubt the substance and 
subject-matter of this deity. But the same applies to many 
other names originally intended for these conceptions, but 
which, nevertheless, in the course of time, became inde- 
pendent names of independent deities. In our passage 
i. 6, I, yu%anti bradhndm arushdm, we may retain for 
arusha the appellative power of steed or red-steed, but if we 
could ask the poet what he meant by this red-steed, or if 
we ask ourselves what we can possibly understand by it, 
the answer would be, the morning sun, or the light of the 
morning. In other passages, however, this meaning of red- 
steed is no longer applicable, and we can only translate 
Arusha by the Red, understanding by this name the deity 
of the morning or of the morning sun. 

* Chips from a German Workshop, 2nd ed., vol. ii. p. 137 seq. 
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vii. 71, I. &pA svdsuA uahisah n^k ^htte rinikti krishni 
aruBhiiya p^th&ni. 

The Night retires from her sister, the Dawn ; the Dark on 
yields the path to the Red ooe, i. e. the red momiiig. 

Here Aruaha uhares the same half-mythological charact* 
as Ushas, and where we should speak of dawn and mornin 
as mere periods of time, the Vedic poet speaks of them b 
living and intelligent beings, half human, half divine, s 
powers of nature capable of understanding his prayers, an 
powerful enough to reward his praises. I do not thin 
therefore that we need hesitate to take Arusha in thi 
passage as a proper name of the morning, or of the mornin 
sun, to whom the dark goddess, the Night, yields the pat 
when he rises in the East. 

vi. 49, 2. divaA «i«nm sahasaA sfiniim agnim yaynasy 
ketum arusham ya^adhyai. 

To worship the child of Dyu, the son of strength, Agn: 
the light of the sacrifice, the Red one (ArushS). 

In this verse, where the name of Agni actually occurs, i 
would be easier than in the preceding verse to translat 
arush^ as an adjective, referring it either to Agni, the goi 
of fire, ■ or to ya^nasya ketum, the light of the sacrifice 
1 had myself yielded* so far to these considerations that 
gave up my former translation, and rendered this verse b; 
' to worship Agni, the child of the sky, the son of strength 
the red light of the sacrifice +.' But I return to my origina 
translation, and I see in Arush^ an independent name, in 
tended, no doubt, for Agni, as the representative of the risin| 
sun and, at the same time, of the sacrificial fire of thi 
morning, but nevertheless as having in the mind of the poe 
a personality of its own. He is the child of Dyu, originally 
the offspring of heaven. He is the son of strength, origin 
ally generated by the strong rubbing of the aranis, i. e. th< 
wood for kindling fire. He ia the light of the sacrifice 
whether as reminding man that the time for the morning 
sacrifice has come, or as himself lighting the sacrifice on thi 
Eastern altar of the sky. He is Arusha, originally a 



* Chips froin a Crerman Workshop, vol. ii. p. 1; 
t Journal of the Boral Auatio Societj, 1867, f 
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clothed in bright red colour, but gradually changed into the 
representative of the morning. We see at once, if examin- 
ing these various expressions, how some of them^ like the 
child of Dyu, are easily carried away into mythology, while 
others, such as the son of strength, or the light of the 
sacriQce, resist that unconscious metamorphosis. That 
Arusha was infected by mythology, that it had approached 
at least that point where nomina become changed into 
numina, we see by the verse immediately following : 

vi. 49, 3. arushasya duhitara virupe (iti vi-rupe) stn-bhiA 
anya pipi^e s^raA anya. 

There are two different daughters of Arusha; the one is clad 
in stars, the other belongs to the sun, or is the wife of Svar. 

Here Arusha is clearly a mythological being, like Agni 
or Savitar or Vai^vanara ; and if Day and Night are called 
his daughters, he, too, can hardly have been conceived 
otherwise than as endowed with human attributes, as the 
child of Dyu, as the father of Day and Night, and not as a 
mere period of time, not as a mere cause or effect. 

iv. 15, 6. tam arvantam na sanasim arusham na divih 
^^um marmri^yante dive-dive. 

They trim the fire day by day, like a strong horse, like 
Arusha, the child of Dyu. 

Here, too, Arusha, the child of Dyu, has to be taken as 
a personal character, and, if the na after arusham is right, a 
distinction is clearly made between Agni, the sacrificial fire, 
to whom the hymn is addressed, and Arusha, the child of 
heaven, the pure and bright morning, here used as a simile 
for the cleaning or trimming of the fire on the altar. 
V. 47, 3. arusha^ su-parna^. 
Arusha, the morning sun, with beautiful wings. 

The feminine Arushi as an Adjective. 

Arushi, like arusha, is used as an adjective, in the same 
sense as arusha, i. e. red : 

iii. 55, II. ^yavi ka, yat arushi A:a svasarau. 
As the dark and the red are sisters, 
i. 92, I and 3. gavaA arushiA and arushiA g&h. 
The red cows of the dawn. 
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i. 92, 2. ni*antaiii bhfinum firushiA afurayuA. 

The red dawns obtained bright splendour. 

Here ush£saA, the dawns, occur in the same line, so that w 
may take frushiA either as an adjective, referring to the dawu 
or aa a substantive, as a name of the dawn or of her cows. 

i. 30, 31. <t«ve n& JKtre arushi. 

Thou bright, red dawn, thou, like a mare. 

Here, too, the vocative arushi is probably to be taken a 
an adjective, particularly if we consider the next foUowin 
verse: 

iv. 52, 2. i#v&-iva kitr& £rusbi m&tf( givkm riti-vari 3£ikh 
abhftt amnoA ushSA. 

The dawn, bright and red, like a mare, the mother of th' 
cows (days), the never-failing, she became the friend of thi 
A«vin8. 

^- 5) S- saptfi svisriA ^ushiA. 

The seven red sisters. 

The /eminine J'ruahi aa a Substantive. 

If used as a substantive, Arushi seems to mean the dawn 
It is likewise used as a name of the horses of Agni, Indra, 
and Soma ; also as a name for mare in general. 

It means dawn in x. 8, 3, though the teift points here sc 
clearly to the dawn, and the very name of dawn is mentionetj 
so immediately after, that this one passage seems hardlj 
sufficient to establish the use of Arushi as a recognized 
name of the dawn. Other passages, however, would hke- 
wise gain in perspicuity, if we took firusht by itself as i 
name of the dawn, just as we had to admit in several 
passages arushi by itself as a name of the morning. Cf 
i. 71, I. 

Arushi means the horses of Agni, in i. 14, 12 : 

yukshvti hi JirushiA r^the haritaA deva rohitaA. 

Yoke, O god (Agni), the red-horses to the chariot, the 
bays, the ruddy. 

i. 72, 10. pr^ nikih ague £rushiA a^rdnan. 

They knew the red-horses, Agni, coming down. 

In viii. 69, 5, arushi refers to the horses of Indra, whether 
as a noun or an adjective, is somewhat doubtful : 
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a harayaA sasri^ire arushiA. 

The bay horses were let loose, the red-horses ; or, possibly, 
thy bright red-horses were let loose. 

Soma, as we saw^ was frequently spoken of as arush&A 
hariA. 

In ix. 111,2, tridhltu-bhiA arushibhiA seems to refer to the 
same red-horses of Soma, though this is not quite clear. 

The passages where arushi means simply a mare, without 
any reference to colour, are viii. 68, i8, and viii. 55, 3. 

It is ciirious that Arusha, which in the Veda means red, 
should in its Zendic form aurusha, mean white. That in 
the Veda it means red and not white is shown, for instance, 
by X. 20, 9, where sveti, the name for white, is mentioned by 
the side of arusha. Most likely arusha meant originally bril- 
liant, and became fixed with different shades of brilliancy in 
Sanskrit and Persian. Arusha presupposes a form ar-vas^ and 
is derived from a root ar in the sense of running or rushing. 
See Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii. pp. 135, 137. 

Having thus explained the different meanings of arusha 
and arushi in the Rig-veda, I feel it incumbent, at. least for 
once, to explain the reasons why I differ from the classifi- 
cation of Vedic passages as given in the Dictionary pub- 
lished by Messrs. Boehtlingk and Roth. Here, too, the 
passages in which arusha is used as an adjective are very 
properly separated from those in which it appears as a 
substantive. To begin with the first, it is said that * arushd 
means ruddy, the colour of Agni and his horses ; he (Agni) 
himself appears as a red-horse/ In support of this, the 
following passages are quoted : 

iii. I, 4« avardhayan su-bhagam sapta yahv^ ^vetam 
^a^slnam arusham mahi-tvfi, ^^um na ^&t&m abhi kruh 
^vkh. Here, however, it is only said that Agni was bom 
brilliant-white*, and grew red, that the horses came to him 
as they come to a new-born foal. Agni himself is not called 
a red-horse. 

iii. 7, 5. Here, again, ynshneJi arushdsya is no doubt 



* See V. I, 4. gyeWi vd^ g&ytkte dgre i,\m&m. x. i, 6. arushi^ g&Uh 
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meant for Agni. But vnshan by itself does not mean 
horse, though it is added to different names of horses to 
qualify them as male horses; cf. vii. 69, i, S v^ ratbaA 
vrisha-bhiA yfttu isvtdh, may your chariot come near with 
powerful horses, i.e. with stallions. See note to i. 85, is. 
We are therefore not justified in translating arusha vrishau 
by red-horse, but only by the red male, or the red hero. 

In iii. 31, 3, agniA g&gne ffuihvK re^am&naA mahaA putran 
arusMsya pra-yakshe, I do not venture to say who is 
meant by the mnh^ putrffn arushasya, whether Adityas or 
Maruts, but hardly the sons of Agni, as Agni himself is 
mentioned as only born. But, even if it were so, the father 
of these sons (putra) could hardly be intended here for 
B horee; 

iv. 6, 9. t6va ty^ agne hantaA ghrita-sn3!A r6hit48aA ri^u- 
&hkah su-an^A, arushasaA vrishanaA rip^-muahkaA. Here, 
BO far from Agni being represented as a red-horse, his 
different horses, the Harits or bays, the Rohitas or ruddy, 
and the arushasaA vnshanaA, the red stallions, are distinctly 
mentioned. Here vrishan may be translated by stallion, 
instead of simply by male, because arusha is here a sub- 
stantive, the name of a horse. 

V- 1) 5- yanish^a hi yenyaA agre ahnam hitaA hiteshn 
arushaA vaneshu. Here arushaA is simply an adjective, red, 
referring to Agni who is understood throughout the hymn 
to be the object of praise. He is said to be kind to those 
who are kind to him, and to be red in the woods, i. e. 
brilliant in the wood which he consumes ; cf, iii. 29, 6. 
Nothing is said about his equine nature. 

In v. 12, 2 and 6, vi. 48, 6, we have again simply 
arusha vrishan, which does not mean the red-horse, but 
the red male, the red hero, i. e. Agni, 

Tn vi. 49, 3, divaA si^um sahasaA sdnum agnim yayn^ya 
ketum anisham yayadhyai, there la no trace of Agni being 
conceived as a horse. He is called the child of the sky or 
of Dyu, the son of strength {who is produced by strong 
rubbing of wood), the light or the beacon of the sacrifice, 
and lastly Axushd, which, for reasons stated above, I take to 
be used here as a name. 

Next foUow the passages in which^ according to Professor 
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Roth, arusha is an adjective, is said to be applied to the 
horses, cows^ and other teams of the gods, particularly of 
the dawn, the Amns, and Brihaspati. 

i. 1 1 8, 5. pari yarn a^v&A vapushaA patangfiA, vayaA 
vahantu arush^ abhike. Here we find the \&yah arushSA 
of the A^vins, which it is better to translate by red birds, as 
immediately before the winged horses are mentioned. In 
fact, whenever arushd is applied to the vehicle of the A^vins, 
it is to be understood of these red birds, iv, 43, 6, 

In i. 9^, I and 2 (not 20), arushi -^occurs three times, 
referring twice to the cows of the dawn, once to the dawn 
herself. 

In iv. 15, 6, tarn arvantam n& sanasim arush&m n& divaA 
«^um marmn^ante dive-dive, arusha does not refer to 
the horse or any other animal of Agni. The verse speaks 
of a horse by way of comparison only, and says that the 
sacrificers clean or trim Agni, the fire, as people clean a 
horse. We cannot join arusham in the next p&da with 
arvantam in the preceding pada, for the second ni would 
then be without any construction. The construction is 
certainly nbt easy, but I think it is safer to translate: 
they trim him (Agni), day by day, as they clean a strong 
horse, as they clean Arusha, the child of Dyu. In fact, as 
far as I know, arusha is never used as the name of the 
one single horse belonging to Agni, but always of two or 
more. 

In iii. 31^ 21, antar (iti) krishnKn arushaiA dhSma-bhiA 
gat, dhlima-bhiA is said to mean flames of lightning. But 
dhaman in the Rig-veda does not mean flames, and it seems 
better to translate, with thy red companions, scil. the 
Maruts. 

That arusha in one or two passages means the red cloud, 
is true. But in x. 43, 9, arusha refers to the thunderbolt 
mentioned in the same verse ; and in i. 1 14, 5, everything 
refers to Rudra, and not to a red cloud, in the proper 
sense of the word. 

Further on, where the meanings attributable to arushi in 

the Veda are collected, it is said that arushi means a red 

niare, also the teams of Agni and Ushas. Now, here, 

surely, a distinction should have been made between those 

VOL. I. C 
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passages in which irusht means a real horse, and those 
where it expresses the imaginaiy steeds of Agni. The 
former, it should be observed, occur in one Man^fala only, 
and in places of somewhat doubtful authority, in viii. 
559 39 A Vftlakhilya hymn, and in viii. 68, i8, a dana- 
stuti or panegyric. Besides, no passage is given where 
arushi means the horses of the dawn, and I doubt whether 
such a passage exists, while the verse where arushi is really 
used for the horses of Indra, is not mentioned at all. 
Lastly, two passages are set apart where arushi is supposed 
to mean flames. Now, it may be perfectly true that the 
red-horses of Agni are meant for flames, just as the red- 
horses of Indra may be the rays of the sun. But, in that 
case, the red-horses of Agni should always have been thus 
translated, or rather interpreted, «nd not in one passage 
<mly. In ix. Ill, 2, arushi is said to mean flames, but no 
further light is thrown upon that very difiBcult passage. 

Verse 1, note*. A similar expression occurs iii. 61,5, 
where it is said of Ushas, the dawn, that she lighted the 
lights in the sky, prd rokan& ruruAre ranva-sandrik. 

Verse 2, note ^. Although no name is given, the pronoun 
asya clearly refers to Indra, for it is he to whom the two 
bays belong. The next verse, therefore, must likewise be 
taken as addressed to Indra, and not to the sun or the 
morning-red, spoken of as a horse in the first verse. 

Verse 3, note ^. The vocative mary&A, which I have trans- 
lated by O men, had evidently become a mere exclamation 
at a very early time. Even in our passage it is clear that 
the poet does not address any men in particular, for he 
addresses Indra, nor is marya used in the general sense of 
men. It means males, or male ofispring. It sounds more 
like some kind of asseveration or oath, like the Latin 
mehercle^ or like the English O ye powers, and it is there- 
fore quoted as a nip&ta or particle in the Va^asan. Prati^. 
ii. 16. It certainly cannot be taken as addressed to the 
Maruts, though the Maruts are the subject of the next 
verse. * 
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Verse 3, note ^ Ush&lbhiA, an instrumental plural which 
attracted the attention of the author of the Vftrttika to Pftn. 
vii. 4, 48. It occurs but once, but the regular form, 
ushobhiA, does not occur at all in the Rig-veda. The same 
grammarian mentions m&s^ month, as changing the final s 
of its base into d before bhis. This, too, is confirmed by 
Ry. ii. 249 5, where m&dbhiA occurs. Two other words, 
svavas, offering good protection, and svatavas, of independent 
strength, mentioned together as liable to the same change, 
do not occur with bhiA in the Rig-veda, but the forms 
svavadbhiA and svatavadbhiA probably occurred in some 
other Vedic writings. SvatavadbhyaA has been pointed out 
by Professor Aufrecht in the Yd^asan. Sanhit& xxiv. 16, 
and svatavobhyaA in fi^atap. Br. ii. 5, i, 14. That the nom. 
svav&n, which is always trisyllabic, is not to be divided into 
sva-v^, as proposed by iS&kalya, but into su-avan, is implied 
by Y&rttika to P&n. viii. 4, 48, and distinctly stated in the 
Siddhanta-Kaumudi. That the final n of the nom. su'-av&n 
disappeared before semi-vowels is confirmed by the /Sakala- 
prdti^akhya, Sutra 287; see also V&yasan. Pr&ti^. iii. S^tra 135 
(Weber, Ind. Stud. vol. iv, p. 206). On the proper division 
of su-avas, see Aufrecht, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
I'andischen Gesellschaft, vol. xiii. p. 499. 

Verse 4, note ^. At must here take vyuha and be pro- 
nounced as an iambus. This is exceptional with &t, but 
thefe are at least two other passages where the same 
pronunciation is necessary, i. 148, 4. &i roArate vane & 
vi-bhS-va, though in the line immediately following it is 
monosyllabic. Also in v. 7, 10. St ague dprinataA. 

Verse 4, note ^. SvadhS, literally one's own place, after- 
wards, one^s own nature. It was a great triumph for the 
science of Comparative Philology that, long before the 
existence of such a word as svadh^ in Sanskrit was known, 
it should have been postulated by Professor Benfey in his 
Griechische Wurzel-lexicon, published in 1839, and in the 
appendix of 1842. SvadhS was known, it is true, in the 
ordinary Sanskrit, but there it only occurred as an excla- 
mation used on presenting an oblation to the manes. It 
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was also explained to mean food offered to deceased ances- 
tors, or to be the name of a personification of Mayd or 
worldly illusion, or of a nymph. But Professor Benfey, 
with great ingenuity, postulated for Sanskrit a noun svadha, 
as corresponding to the Greek edop and the German sitter 
O. H. G. sit'U^ Gothic sid-u. The noun svadha has since 
been discovered in the Veda, where it occurs very fre- 
quently; and its true meaning in many passages where 
native tradition had entirely misunderstood it, has really 
been restored by means of its etymological identification 
with the Greek SOof or ^609. See Kuhn^s Zeitschrift, vol. u, 
p. 134, voL xii. p. 158. 

The expressions anu svadhfim and svadhSm anu are of 
frequent occurrence. They mean, according to the nature 
or character of the persons spoken of, and may be translated 
by as usual, or according to a person's wont Thus in our 
passage we may translate, The Maruts are born again, i. e. 
as soon as Indra appeared with the dawn, according to their 
wont ; they are always bom as soon as Indra appears, tor 
such is their nature. 

i- ^^59 5« indra svadhiim anu hi naA babhutha. 

For, Indra, according to thy wont, thou art ours. 

viii. 20, 7. svadhitm &au myam naraA — vdhante. 

According to their wont, the men (the Maruts) carry 
splendour. 

viii. 88, 5. anu svadham vavakshitha. 

Thou hast grown (Indra) according to thy nature. 

iv* 339 6. dnu svadhSm ribhavaA ^agmuA etKnu 

According to their nature, the i2ibhus went to her, scil 
the cow ; or, according to this their nature, they came. 

iv. 52, 6. ushaA £nu svadhSm ava. 

Dawn, help ! as thou art wont. 

i. 33, II. anu svadhKm aksharan fipaA asya. 

As usual, or according to his nature, i. e. his strength, the 
waters flowed. 

i. 88^ 6. Iis&m &a\x svadh£m. 

According to the nature of these libations. 

vii. 56, 13. anu svadhSim fiyudhaiA ya^Ar^amanaA. 

According to their nature, stretching forth with tbejr 
weapons* 
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iii. 5iy II. ya^ te anu svadhSm ^at sut^ ni y^kha, 
tanvam. 

Direct thy body to that libation which is according to thy 
nature, or better, according to thy taste. 

In all these passages svadhS may be rendered by manner, 

habity usage, and &n\x svadham would seem to correspond to 

the Greek i^ eOovg. Yet the history of these words in 

Sanskrit and Greek has not been exactly the same. First 

of all we observe in Greek a division between c0o9 and 

^Oo^y and whereas the former comes very near in meaning 

to the Sanskrit svadhS^ the latter shows in Homer a much 

more primitive and material sense. It means in Homer, 

not a person^s own nature, but the own place, for instance, 

of animals, the haunts of horses, Uons, fish ; in Hesiod, also 

of men. Svadha in the Veda does not occur in that sense, 

although etymologically it might take the meaning of one's 

own place : cf. dha-man, familia^ etc. Whether in Greek 

?do99 from meaning lair, haunt, home, came^ like vofio^ and 

VOJU09, to mean habit, manner, character, which would be 

quite possible, or whether ^609 in that meaning represents 

a second start from the same point, which in Sanskrit was 

fixed in svadh£t, is impossible to determine. In Sanskrit 

svadhS clearly shows the meaning of one's own nature, 

power, disposition. It does not mean power or nature in 

general, but always the power of some one, the peculiarity, 

the individuality of a person. This will appear from the 

following passages: 

ii. 3, 8. tisraA devih svadhayd barhi^ Si idam> ikkhidTom, 
pantu. 

May the three goddesses protect by their power the 
sacred pile unbroken. 

iv. 13, 5, kay& yati svadhaya. 

By what inherent power does he (the Sun) move on ? 
iv. 26, 4. a^akraya svadhaya. 

By a power which requires no chariot^ i. e. by himself 
without a chariot. 
The same expression occurs again x. 27, 19. 
In some places * mad,^ to delight, joined with svadhayd, 
seems to mean to revel in his strength, proud of his 
might. 
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V. 32, 4. svadhayft m&dantam. 

Vritra who delights in his strength. 

vii. 47, 3. svadh&7& m&dantiA. 

The waters who delight in their strength. See x. 124, 8. 

In other passages, however, as we shall see, the same 
phrase (and this is rather unusual) requires to be taken in 
a different sense, so as to mean to rejoice in food. 

i. 164, 38. svadhay& gribhitaA. 

Held or grasped by his own strength. 

iii. 17, 5. svadbayft ka, rambhuA. 

He who blesses by his own strength. 

iii. 35, 10. indra piba 8vadhay& kit sut&»ya agneA va pahi 
gihw&jSL yaffstra. 

Indra drink of the libation by thyself (by thy own power), 
or with the tongue of Agni, O worshipful. 

To drink with the tongue of Agni is a bold but not 
unusual expression, v. 51, 2. agneA pibata ^hvaya. 

X. 15, 3. y6 svadhdy& sutasya bhayanta pitvaA. 

Those who by themselves share in the offered draught. 

i. 165, 6. kva syit vaA marutaA svadhfi aat yat mam ekam 
sam-^lhatta ahi-hatye. 

Where was that custom of yours, O Maruts, that ye should 
have joined me who stand alone in the fight with Ahi? 

vii. 8, 3. k&ya naA agne vi vasaA su-vriktim kam um (iti) 
svadhSm rinavaA ^asyamanaA. 

In what character dost thou light up our altar, and what 
character dost thou assume when thou art praised ? 

iv. 58, 4. venSit ekam svadhaya nih tatakshuA. 

They (the gods) made one out of the sun, by their own 
power. 

iv. 45, 6. vi^van anu svadhaya AretathaA pathaA. 

You (A^vins) look after all the paths by your own 
strength. 

i. 64, 4. sakam ^a^ire svadhay4. 

They (the Maruts) were bom together according to their 
nature ; very much like anu svadham, u 6, 4. One can 
hardly render it here by * they were bom by their own 
strength,' or * by spontaneous generation.' 

In other passages, however,8vadhaya, meaning originally by 
its own power, or nature, comes to mean, by itself, sponte sud. 
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vii. 78, 4. S, asthat rdtham 8vadMy& yu^aminam. 

She, the dawn, mounted the chariot which was harnessed 
by itself, by its own power, without requiring the assistance 
of people to put the horses to. 

X. 129, 2. £[mt avat&m svadhayft tUt ^am. 

That only One breathed breathlessly, by its own strength, 
i. e. by itself. 

In the same sense svadhlibhi^ is used in several passages : 

i. 113, 13. amrit& Ararati svadhfiibhiA. 

The immortal Dawn moves along by her own strength, 
i. e. by herself. 

viii. 10, 6. yat v& svadhKbhiA adhi-tish/AathaA ratham. 

Or whether ye mount your chariot by your own strength, 
ye A«vms. 

i. 164, 30. ffivsih mritasya Ararati svadhiibhiA £martyaA 
mfrtyena sa-yoniA. 

The living moves by the powers of the dead, the immortal 
is the brother of the mortal. 

iii. 26, 8. varshishfAam r&tnam akrita svadhabhiA. 

He (Agni) made the best jewel by his own powers, i. e. 
by himself. 

V. 60, 4. varaA-iva it raivatSsaA hiranyaiA abhi svadhSbhiA 
tanvaA pipi^re. 

Like rich suitors, they (the Maruts) by their own strength, 
i* e. themselves, adorn their bodies with gold ornaments. 

There are doubtful passages in which the meaning of 
svadhSbhiA, too, is doubtful. Thus, i. 180, 6. In vi. 2, 8, 
svadhS looks like an adverb, instead of svadhayft, and would 
then refer to pari^md. The same applies to viii. 32, 6. 

But svadhS means also food, lit. one^s own portion, the 
sacrificial offering due to each god, and lastly, food in 
general. 

i. 108, 12. yat indrligni (iti) ut-itft si][ryasya madhye div^ 
svadhaya m&ddyethe (iti). 

Whether you, Indra and Agni, delight in your food at 
the rising of the sun or at midday. 

X. 15, 12. tvam agne i/itaA ^ata-vedaA ava/ havy£[ni su- 
rabhini kritvf, pr& ad&A pitri-bhyaA svadhay^ t^ akshan addhi 
tvam deva prd-yatll haviwshi. 13. ye A:a iha pitaraA ye ks, na 
iha yS[n ^a vidma yan nm (iti) A:a na pra-vidma, tvam vettha 
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X. 14, 3. yan ^a dev&h vavridhiiA y6 ihi deviEn svShii any^ 
svadh£y& anye madanti. 

Those whom the gods cherish, and those who cherish the 
gods, the one delight in Sv&h&, the others in Svadh& ; or, in 
praise and food. 

Verse 4, note ^. The expression garbha-tv&m &-irire is 
matched by that of iii. 60, 3. saudhanvani[saA amrita-tv£m 
S, irire, the Saudhanvanas (the iJibhus) obtained immor- 
tality. The idea that the Maruts assumed the form of a 
garbha, lit. of an embryo or a new-bom child, is only 
meant to express that the storms burst forth from the womb 
of the sky as BOQn as Indra arises to do battle against the 
demon of darkness. As assisting Indra in this battle, the 
Maruts, whose name retained for a long time its purely ap- 
pellative meaning of storms, attained their rank as deities by 
the side of Indra, or, as the poet expresses it, they assumed 
their sacred name. This seems to be the whole meaning of 
the later legend that the Maruts, like the itibhus, were not 
originally gods, but became deified for their works. 

VdhnL 

Verse 5, note ^. SsLyana explains v&hnibhiA in the sense of 
ManidbbiA, and he tells the oft-repeated story how the cows 
were carried off by the Panis from the world of the gods, 
and thrown into darkness, and how Indra with the Maruts 
conquered them and brought them back. Eveiybody seems 
to have accepted this explanation of S&yami, and I myself 
do not venture to depart from it. Yet it should be stated 
that the use of vahni as a name of the Maruts is by no 
means well established. Vahni is in fact a most difficult 
word in the Veda. In later Sanskrit it means fire, and is 
quoted also as a name of Agni, the god of fire, but we do 
not learn why a word which etymologically means carrier, 
from vah, to carry, should have assumed the meaning of fire. 
It may be that vah, which in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
means chiefly to carry, expressed originally the idea of 
moving about (the German be^wegen), in which case vah-ni, 
fire, would have been formed with the same purpose as 
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ag*ni, ig-niSy fire, from Sk. a^, ay-w^ ^^-o. But in Sanskrit 
Agni is so constantly represented as the carrier of the 
sacrificial oblation, that something may be said in favour 
of the Indian scholastic interpreters who take v&hni, as 
applied to Agni, in the sense of carrier. However that 
may be, it admits of no doubt that vahni, in the Veda also, 
is distinctly applied to the bright fire or light. In some 
passages it looks very much like a proper name of Agni, 
in his various characters of terrestrial and celestial light 
It is used for the sacrificial fire : 

V. 50, 4. yatra vahniA abhi-hitaA. 

Where the sacrificial fire is placed. 

It is applied to Agni : 

vii. 7, 5. isadi vfitaA vahniA &-;^aganv£n agniA brahmlL 

The chosen light came nigh, and sat down, Agni, the priest 

Here Agni is, as usual, represented as a priest, chosen 
like a priest, for the performance of the sacrifice. But, for 
that very reason, v&hni may here have the meaning of priest, 
which, as we shall see, it has in many places, and the trans- 
lation would then be more natural : He, the chosen minister, 
came near and sat down, Agni, the priest. 

viii. 23, 3. vahniA \dndate vasu. 

Agni finds wealth (for those who offer sacrifices?). 

More firequently vahni is applied to the celestial Agni, or 
other solar deities, where it is difficult to translate it in 
English except by an adjective : 

iii. 5, T. apa Av&rk tamasaA vahniA &var (ity sivaA). 

Agni opened the two doors of darkness. 

i. 160, 3. 8&A vahniA putraA pitroA pavitra^vdn pun£ti 
dhiraA bhuvanani m^yay^. 

That light, the son of the two parents, full of brightness, 
the wise, brightens the world by his power. 

Agni is even called vdhni-tama (iv. i, 4), which hardly 
means more than the brightest. 

ii. 17, 4. St rddasi (iti) ^y6tish& vahniA a atanot. 
• Then the luminous (Indra) stretched out or filled heaven 
and earth with his light. 

ii. 38, I. ut urn (iti) syaA devaA savitS — vdhni^ asth&t. 

The bright Savitar, the luminous,. arose. 

Besides this meaning of light or fire^ however, there aire 
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/clearly two other meanings of v&hni which must be admitted 
in the Veda, first that of a carrier^ vehicle, and, it may be, 
horse ; secondly that of minister or priest. 

vi. 57, 3. BffSh anyasya vdhnayaA hdri (iti) any&sya sdm- 
bhntfiu 

The bearers of the one (Piishan) are goats, the bays are 
yoked for the other (Indra). 

i. 14, 6. ghrita-prish/A&A manaA-yii^aA ye tv& vdhanti 
vahnayaA. 

The horses with shining backs, obedient to thy will^ which 
carry thee (Agni). 

viii. 3, 23. yasmai any^ diss, prati dhuram v&hanti vihnayaA. 

A horse against whom other ten horses carry a weight ; 
i. e. it requires ten horses to carry the weight which this 
one horse carries. (See x. 11, 7. vaham&naA atvaiA.) 

u. 37, 3. medyantu te vihnayaA y^bhiA iyase. 

May thy horses be fat on which thou goest. 

ii. 24, 13. uta Ssishthiih anu mnvanti vahnayaA. 

The very quick horses (of Brahmanaspati) listen. These 
may be the flames, but they are conceived as carriers or 
horses. 

i. 44, 13. «rudhi ^ut-kama vahni-bhiA. 

Agni, who hast ears to hear, hear, on thy horses. Unless 
vahni-bhiA is joined with the words that follow, devaiA 
sayava-bhiA. 

iii. 6, 2. va^antam te v^nayaA saptsU^ihvfiA*. 

May thy seven-tongued horses be called. Here v&hnayaA 
is clearly meant for the flames of Agni, yet I doubt whether 
we should be justified in droppii^ the simile, as the plural 
of vahni is nowhere used in the bald sense of flames. 

In one passage vahni is used as a feminine, or at all 
events applied to a feminine subject : 

viii. 94, I. yukt£[ v&hniA rathan&m. 

She is yoked as the drawer of the chariots. 

The passages in which vahni is applied to Soma in the 
9th and loth Mandalas throw little light on the subject, 
(ix. 9, 6; 20, 5; 6; 36, 2; 64, 19; 89, i; x. loi, 10.) 

Instead of vi^ffm vi^patiA, lord of men (vii. 7, 4), we find 

* Cf. i. 58, 7. sapt^ ^hvSA. 
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ix. 108, 10. vi#Sm v£hnlA a& -vwp&tih. One feels inclined to ^^9 
translate here vfihniA by leader, but it is more likely that ^fl^ 
vibni ia here again the common name of Soma, and that it ^^^m~ 
is inserted between vi«fim nfi vijp&tiA, which is meant to • 
form one phrase. > ~ 

In ix. 97, 34, tisrU vSkah irayati pr£ v£hniA, we may take '^^' 
v£hni as the common appellation of Soma. But it may also |"^^, 
mean minister or priest, as in the passages which we have f^^^a 
now to examine. Cf. x. 11, 6. '^^k 

For besides these passages in which v^hni clearly means 3^ 
vector, carrier, drawer, horse, there is a huge class of verses ,*. 
in which it can only be translated by minister, Le. officiating v ** 
minister, and, as it would seem, chiefly singer or reciter. ^ 

The verb vah was used in Sanskrit in the sense of carry- ^^ ■ 
ing out (ud-vah, autfUAren), or performing a rite, particularly %* 
as applied to the reciting of hymns. Hence such compounds m^ • ■ 
as uktha-v&has or sbSma-v&has, offering hymns of pmise. P— * , 
Thus we read I y" 

V. 79, 4. abhi j6 tvfi vibhft-vari stdmaiA grinSnti 
vihnayaA. 

The ministers who praise thee, splendid Dawn, with 
hymns. 

I 48, II, yl tvft grin&iti v^hnayaA. 

The ministers who praise thee. 

vii. 7j, 5. ushSA uiitAati vdhni-bhiA gnn&oS. 

The dawn lighte up, praised by the ministers. 

vi. 39, I. maodr^sya kaveA divy^ya v^hneA. 

Of the sweet poet, of the heavenly priest .... 

vii. 82, 4. yuvfdn it yut-su pKtan^u vfihnayaA yuvSm 
kshemasya pra-sav^ miti^avaA is&ai v&svaA ubhiyasya 
k&ravaA indr&varunS Bu-h£v& hav^ahe. 

We, as ministers, invoke you only in fights and battles ; 
we, as supplicants, (invoke) you for the granting of treasure 
we, as poets, (invoke) you, the lords of twofold wealth, you, 
Indra and Varuna, who listen to our call. 

vi, 32, 3. sSA v&hni-bhiA nkva-hhiA gdshu s&av&t mita^u- 
bhiA puru-kr!tv& jrigfiya. 

He (Indra) was victorious often among the cows, always 
with celebrating and suppliant ministers. 

I have placed these two passages together because they 
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seem to me to illustrate each other, and to show that 
although in the second passage the celebrating and sup- 
pliant ministers may be intended for the Maruts, yet no 
argument could be drawn from this verse in fitvour of vtimi 
by itself meaning the Maruts. See also viii. 6y 2; i:}, 15; 
X. 114, 2. 

iv. 21, 6. hota jih naA mahSn 8am-v£raneshu vdhniA. 

The Hotar who is our great priest in the sanctuaries. 

i. 128; 4. vahniA vedhSlA a^&yata. 

Because the wise priest (Agni) was born. 

The same name which in these passages is applied to 
Agni, is in others, and, as it will be seen, in the same 
s^ise, applied to Indra. 

ii. 21, 2. tuvi-graye vahnaye. 

To the strong-voiced priest or leaden 

The fact that vahni is followed in several passages by 
ukthaiA would seem to show that the office of the vahni 
was chiefly that of recitation or of addressing prayers to 
the gods. 

iii. 20y I. agnim ushasam amn& dadhi-kraim vi-ush/ishu 
bavate vahniA ukthaiA. 

The priest at the break of day calls with his hymns Agni, 
XJshas, the A^vins, and Dadhikrd. 

i. 184, I. tS, v&m adya tail aparam huvema ukkh&ntysLTa 
ushasi vahni^ ukthfuA. 

Let us invoke the two A^vins to-day and to-morrow, the 
priest with his hymns is there when the dawn appears. 

In a similar sense, it would seem, as vahniA ukthai^, the 
Vedic poets frequently use the words vahniA &s£. This &SK is 
the instrumental singular of &s, mouth, and it is used in other 
phrases also of the mouth as the instrument of praise. 

vi. 32, I. va^ne «am-tam&ni va^^msi asS sthavir&ya 
taksham. 

I have shaped with my mouth blessed words to the 
wielder of the thunderbolt, the strong Indra. 

X. 115, 3. asa vahnim na ^oHshU vi-rap^am. 

He who sings with his flame as the poet with his 
mouth. See also i. 38, 14. mimihi ^lokam &syS, make a 
song in thy mouth'. 

Thus we find vahniA 4sa in the same place in the sixth 
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and seventh Mandialas (vi. 16, 9; viL i6, 9), in the phrase 
vfliniA AbI viduA-taraA, applied to Agni in the sense of the 
priest wise with his mouth, or taking vahniA fis£ as it were 
one wordy the wise poet. 

i. I39y 5. v&hniA AsX, vdhniA naA ikkha.' 

Indra, as a priest by his lips, as a priest coming towards us. 

From the parallelism of this passage it would seem that 
Professor Roth concluded the meaning of asS * to be near^ 
or coram. 

i. 769 4. pra^-vat& v^asft vShnih &s& & k& huve ni ka, 
satsi ih& devaiA. 

With words in which my people join, I, the poet, invoke, 
and thou (Agni) sittest down with the gods. 

vL II, 2. p&vak&y& ^uhvS vahniA &s£. 

Thou, a poet with a bright tongue, O Agni ! 

The question now arises in what sense vahni is used when 
applied without further definition to certain deities. Most 
deities in the Veda are represented as driving or driven, and 
many as poets or priests. When the A^ns are called vahni^ 
viii. 8, la; vii. 73, 4, it may mean riders. But when the 
Vi#ve Devas are so called, i. 3, 9, or the iZibhus, the exact 



* As, mouth, the Latin oa, oriSt haa been derived from a root as, to breathe, 
preserved in the Sanskrit as-u, spirit, asu-ra, endowed with spirit, living, th& 
living god. Though I agree with Gurtius in admitting a primitive root as, to 
breathe, from which as-u, breath, must have sprung, I have always hesitated 
about the derivation of As and ftsya, mouth, from the same root. I do not 
think, however, that the lengfthening of the vowel in fts is so great a difficulty 
as has been supposed (Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vol. zvii. p. 145). Several roots lengthen 
their vowel a, when used as substantives without derivative suffixes. In some 
cases this lengthening is restricted to the Anga base, as in ana(2v4h ; in others 
to the Anga and Pada base, as in virravftt, vi«vavft<^hiA, &c. ; in others again 
it pervades the whole declension, as in turftshft^: (see Sanskrit Grammar, 
§§ 210, ao8, 175.) Among ordinary words v&k offers a clear inatanoe of a 
lengthened vowel. In the Veda we find ritish^ham, vi. 14, 4, and ritish^ham 
(Sanhit&), i. 64, 15. We find vfth in apsu-vfth (S&m. Ved.), indra-v&h, havya-v&h. 
Sah at the end of compounds, such as nri-sah, pritanft-sah, bhtlri-sah, satr&-sah, 
vibhft-sah, sadft-sah, varies between a long said short ft : (see Regnier, £tude 
sur I'idiome du Y ^as, p. 1 1 1 .) At all events no instance has yet been pointed 
out in Sanskrit, showing the same contraction which we should have to admit 
if, as has been proposed, we derived fts from av-as, or from an-aa. From an 
we have in the Yeda ftm(, mouth or face, i. 52, 15. From as, to breathe, the 
Latin omen, originally oe-men, a whisper, might likewise be derived. 
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meaning is more doubtful. The Maruts are certainly riders, 
and we can even prove that they were supposed to sit on 
horseback and to have the bridle through the horse's nostrils 
(v. 6i, 2). But if in our verse i. 6, 5, we translate vihni as 
an epithet, rider, and not only as an epithet, but as a name of 
the Maruts, we cannot support our translation by independent 
evidence, but must rely partly on the authority of S&yana, 
partly on the general tenour of the text before us, where the 
Maruts are mentioned in the preceding verse, and, if I am 
right, in the verse following also. On the pother hand, if 
vahni can thus be used as a name of the Maruts, there is at 
least one other passage which would gain in clearness by 
the admission of that meaning, viz. 

X. 138, I. t£va tye indra sakhy^shu vfihnayaA — ^vi adar- 
diruA valam. 

In thy friendship, Indra, these Maruts tore asunder the 
cloud. 

Verse 5, note ^. I have translated vi/u by stronghold, 
though it is only an adjective meaning firm. Dr. Oscar Meyer, 
in his very able essay Quaestiones Homericae, specimen 
prius, Bonna;, 1867, has tried to show that this vi/u is the 
original form of ''IXio^y and he has brought some further 
evidence to show that the siege and conquest of Troy, as I 
pointed out in my Lectures on the Science of Language, 
vol. ii. p. 470, was originally described in language borrowed 
from the siege and conquest of the dark night by the powers 
of light, or from the destruction of the cloud by the weapons 
of Indra. It ought to be considered, however, that vi/ii in 
the Veda has not dwindled down as yet to a mere name, 
and that therefore it may have originally retained its purely 
appellative power in Greek as well as in Sanskrit, and from 
meaning a stronghold in general, have come to mean the 
stronghold of Troy. 

Verse 5, note ^. The bright cows are here the cows of 
the morning, the dawns, or the days themselves, which are 
represented as rescued at the end of each night by the 
power of Indra, or similar solar gods. Indra's companions 
wi that daily rescue are the Maruts, the storms, or the 
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■od seventh MaiuUas (vi. i6, 9 ; vii 16, 9), in the phrase 
TfliniA AaX vidiSA-taraA, applied to Agni in the sense of the 
priett wise with his mouth, or taking vfihniA &s& as it were 
one word, the wise poet. 

i. 139, 5. vihniA ftait, v£hniA naA UitAa.' 

Indra, as a priest by his lips, as a priest coming towards us. 

From the paralleUsm of this passage it would seem that 
Professor Roth concluded the meaning of asK* to be near, 
or coram. 

i. 76, 4. pra^-Tat& vikasi vihniA fisS i ka huv^ ni ita 
satai ih£ devidA. 

With words in which my people join, I, the poet, invoke, 
and thou (Agni) sittest down with the gods. 

vi II, 3. p&vak£y& jruhvS vafaniA &aS.. 

Thou, a poet with a bright tongue, O Agni ! 

The question now arises in what sense vfihni is used when 
applied without further definitioii to certain deities. Moat 
deities in the Veda are represented as driving or driven, and 
many as poets or priests. When the Aavins are called vfihnt, 
viii. 8, 12; vii. 73, 4, it inay mean riders. But whea the 
Yirve Devas are so called, i, 3, 9, or the ifibhus, the exact 



* As, montli. tbe Iifttin Od orit. baa bean derived from a root u, to breathe, 
prewrred In the Sanskrit •s-O, apirit, aau-ra, endowed with apirit, living, the 
living god. Though I agree with Curiiua in admitting a priioitive root aa, to 
breathe, from which ■»«, breath, moat h>Te aprung, I have alnai^ hesitated 
■bont the derivation of ta and taya, month, finm the same root. I do not 
think, however, th&t tbe lengthening of the vowel in As is eo great a difficnltj 
»a haa been sapposed (Knhn, Zeitachrift, vol. ivii. p. 145). Several roots lengthen 
thrir vowel a, when iiaed aa aubatantivea without derivative miffiies. In some 
caaea this lengtbening a restricted to the Anga baae, aa in aDa<Jv&h ; in others 
to the Anga and Fada base, aa in viivav&t, viivavAiflihiA. &o. ; in others agun 
it pervades the whole declension, aa in turftabU .' (aee Sanskrit Grammar, 
{§ no, loS, 175.) Among ordinary words vU offers a clear instance of a 
lengthened vowel. In tbe Veda we find ritlahiUuun, vi. 14. 4, and rittshlfham 
(Sanbita). i. 64, 15. We find vAh in npau-vAh (S&m. Ved.), indra-vflh, havTB-vfth. 
Sab at the end of compounds, auob as nri-sah, pritanft-sah. hhAri-sah, sBtr&-Bah, 
vibhS-sah, aadA-sah, varies betvreen a long and short i : (see Regnier, Stade 
sur I'idiome du Y^dna, p. III.) At all events no inatnnce haa jiet been pointed 
out in Sanskrit, showing the aame oontraction which we should have to admit 
if, as haa been proposed, we derived ta from av-aa, or from an-aa. From an 
we have in the Veda An^ mouth or fitce, i. 51, 15. From as, to breathe, the 
Latin omtn, ori^nall; oi-raen, a whisper, might likewise be derived. 
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meaning is more doubtful. The Maruts are certainly riders, 
and we can even prove that they were supposed to sit on 
horseback and to have the bridle through the horse's nostrils 
(v. 6i, a). But if in our verse i. 6, 5, we translate vihni as 
an epithet, rider, and not only as an epithet, but as a name of 
the Maruts, we cannot support our translation by independent 
evidence, but must rely partly on the authority of S&yaiui, 
partly on the general tenour of the text before us, where the 
Maruts are mentioned in the preceding verse, and, if I am 
right, in the verse following also. On the pother hand, if 
vahni can thus be used as a name of the Maruts, there is at 
least one other passage which would gain in clearness by 
the admission of that meaning, viz. 

X. 138, I. tava tye indra sakhyeshu v&hnayaA — ^vi adar- 
diruA vaUm. 

In thy friendship, Indra, these Maruts tore asunder the 
cloud. 

Verse 5, note ^. I have translated vi/u by stronghold, 
though it is only an adjective meaning firm. Dr. Oscar Meyer, 
in his very able essay Quaestiones Homericae, specimen 
prius, Bonna;, 1867, has tried to show that this vi/ii is the 
original form of *I\iof, and he has brought some further 
evidence to show that the siege and conquest of Troy, as I 
pointed out in my Lectures on the Science of Language, 
vol, ii. p. ^70, was originally described in language borrowed 
from the siege and conquest of the dark night by the powers 
of light, or from the destruction of the cloud by the weapons 
of Indra. It ought to be considered, however, that vi/ii in 
the Veda has not dwindled down as yet to a mere name, 
and that therefore it may have originally retained its purely 
appellative power in Greek as well as in Sanskrit, and from 
ineaning a stronghold in general, have come to mean the 
stronghold of Troy. 

Verse 5, note ^. The bright cows are here the cows of 
the morning, the dawns, or the days themselves, which are 
represented as rescued at the end of each night by the 
power of Indra, or similar solar gods. Indra's companions 
^ that daily rescue are the Maruts, the storms, or the 
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and seventh Man«falas (vi. i6, 9 ; vli, 16, 9), in the phrase 
yiimih fisa viduA-tara^^ applied to Agni in the sense of the 
priest wise with his mouth, or taking vahniA &s£ as it were 
one word, the wise poet. 

i. 129, 5. v&hmh ftsS, vahniA naA ikkha/ 

Indra, as a priest by his lips, as a priest coming towards us. 

From the paralleUsm of this passage it would seem that 
Professor Roth concluded the meaning of asa * to be near^ 
or coram. 

i. 76, 4. pra^-vat& vikask vShnih &&& Si ks, huve ni /Era 
satsi iha devaiA. 

With words in which my people join, I, the poet, invoke, 
and thou (Agni) sittest down with the gods. 

vi. II, a. pS.vakay& ^uhvS vahniA &&&. 

Thou, a poet with a bright tongue, O Agni ! 

The question now arises in what sense vahni is used when 
appUed without further definition to certain deities. Most 
deities in the Veda are represented as driving or driven, and 
many as poets or priests. When the A«vins are called vahni, 
viii. 8, 12; vii. 73, 4, it may mean riders. But when the 
Vi^e Devas are so called, i. 3, 9, or the JBibhus, the exact 



* As, mouth, the Latin <m, orist has been deriyed from a root as, to breathe, 
preserved in the Sanskrit as-u, spirit, asu-ra, endowed with spirit, living, th& 
living god. Though I agree with Ourtius in admitting a primitive root as, to 
breathe, from which as-u, breath, must have sprung, I have always hesitated 
about the derivation of &s and &8ja, mouth, from the same root. I do not 
think, however, that the lengthening of the vowel in &s is so great a difficulty 
as has been supposed (Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vol. xvii. p. 145). Several roots lengthen 
their vowel a, when used as substantives without derivative suffixes. In some 
cases this lengthening id restricted to the Anga base, as in ana(2v&h ; in others 
to the Anga and Pada base, as in vi^avd.^, visvavd.cn)hiA, &c. ; in others again 
it pervades the whole declension, as in turftshft^: (see Sanskrit Grammar, 
§§ 210, 208, 175.) Among ordinary words v&k offers a clear instance of a 
lengthened vowel. In the Veda we find ritish^ham, vi. 14, 4, and ritishUbham 
(Sanhit&), i. 64, 15. We find v&h in apsu-v&h (S&m. Ved.), indra-v^h, havya-v&h. 
Sah at the end of compounds, such as nri-sah, pritan&-sah, bhtltri-sah, satrll-sah, 
vibhft-sah, sad^-sah, varies between a long and short ft : (see Regnier, £tude 
sur I'idiome du Y^das, p. iii.) At all events no instance has yet been pointed 
out in Sanskrit, showing the same contraction which we should have to admit 
if, as has been proposed, we derived fts from av-as, or from an-as. From an 
we have in the Veda ftnl(, mouth or face, i. 52, 15. From as, to breathe, the 
Latin omen, originally os-men, a whisper, might likewise be derived. 
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meaning is more doubtful. The Maruts are certainly riders, 
and we can even prove that they were supposed to sit on 
horseback and to have the bridle through the horse's nostrils 
(v. 6i, a). But if in our verse i. 6, 5, we translate v&hni as 
an epithet, rider, and not only as an epithet, but as a name of 
the Maruts, we cannot support our translation by independent 
evidence, but must rely partly on the authority of S&yaiui, 
partly on the general tenour of the text before us, where the 
Maruts are mentioned in the preceding verse, and, if I am 
right, in the verse following also. On the pother hand, if 
vahni can thus be used as a name of the Maruts, there is at 
least one other passage which would gain in clearness by 
the admission of that meaning, viz. 

X. 138, I. t£va tye indra sakhy^shu vfihnayaA — ^vi adar- 
diruA valam. 

In thy friendship, Indra, these Maruts tore asunder the 
cloud. 

Verse 5, note ^. I have translated vi/u by stronghold, 
though it is only an adjective meaning firm. Dr. Oscar Meyer, 
in his very able essay Quaestiones Homericae, specimen 
prius, Bonna;, 1867, has tried to show that this vi/u is the 
original form of ''IXio^y and he has brought some further 
evidence to show that the siege and conquest of Troy, as I 
pointed out in my Lectures on the Science of Language, 
vol. ii. p. 470, was originally described in language borrowed 
from the siege and conquest of the dark night by the powers 
of light, or from the destruction of the cloud by the weapons 
of Indra. It ought to be considered, however, that vi/u in 
the Veda has not dwindled down as yet to a mere name, 
and that therefore it may have originally retained its purely 
appellative power in Greek as well as in Sanskrit, and from 
meaning a stronghold in general, have come to mean the 
stronghold of Troy. 

Verse 5, note ^ The bright cows are here the cows of 
the morning, the dawns, or the days themselves, which are 
represented as rescued at the end of each night by the 
power of Indra, or similar solar gods. Indra's companions 
in that daily rescue are the Maruts, the storms, or the 
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breezes of the mornings the same companions who act even 
a more prominent part in the battle of Indra against the 
dark clouds ; two battles often mixed up together. 

Verse 6, note ^. The reasons why I take giraA as a mas- 
culine in the sense of singer or praiser, may be seen in a 
note to i. 37, 10. 

Verse 6, note ^ y&thft matim^ lit. according to their mind, 
according to tlieir heart's desire. Cf. ii. 24, 13. 

Verse 7, note \ The sudden transition from the plural 
to the singular is strange^ but the host of the Maruts is 
frequently spoken of in the singular, and nothing else can 
here be intended. It may be true, as Professor Benfey 
suggests, that the verses here put together stood originally 
in a different order, or that they were taken from different 
sources. Tet though the Sama-veda would seem to sanction 
a small alteration in the order of the verses, the alteration 
of verses 7, 4, 5, as following each other, would not help us 
much. The Atharva-veda sanctions no change in the order 
of these verses. 

The transition to the dual at the end of the verse is 
likewise abrupt, not more so, however, than we are prepared 
for in the Veda. The suggestion of the Nirukta (iv. 12) 
that these duals might be taken as instrumentals of the 
singular, is of no real value. 

Verse 7, note \ Drikshase, a very valuable form, a second 
person singular conjunctive of the First Aorist Atmanepada, 
the termination ^ sase' corresponding to Greek o-j;, as the 
conjunctive takes the personal terminations of the present 
in both languages. Similar forms, viz. prikshase, x. 22, 7, 
majTtsase, x. 27, 10; Ath. Veda vii. 20, 2—6, and possibly 
vivakshase, x. .21, 1—8, 24, 1—3, 25, i— 11, will have to be 
considered hereafter. (Nirukta, ed. Roth, p. 30, Notes.) 

Verse 8, note \ ArArati, which I have here translated by 
he cries aloud, means literally, he celebrates. I do not 
know of any passage where arArati, when used, as here, 
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without an object^ means to shine, as Professor Benfey 
translates' it. The real difficulty, however, Ues in makhi, 
which Sayana explains by sacrifice, and which I have 
ventured to translate by priest or sacrifices Makhi, as an 
adjective, means, as far as we can judge, strong or vigorous, 
and is applied to various deities, such as P&shan i. 138, i, 
Savitar vi. 71, i, Soma xi. 20, 7, Indra iii. 34, a, the 
Maruts i. 64, 11; vi 66 y 9. By itself, makha is never 
used as the name of any deity, and it cannot therefore, as 
Professor Roth proposes, be used in our passage as a name 
of Indra, or be referred to Indra as a significant adjective. 
In i. 119, 3, makhi is applied to men or warriors, but it 
does not follow that makha by itself means warrior, though 
it may be connected with the Greek fi^^^o^ in a-vfifiay^ot. 
See Curtius, Grundziige, p. 293; Qrassmann, in Kuhn^s 
Zeitschrift, vol. xvi. p. 164. 

There are two passages where makha refers to an enemy 
of the gods, ix. loi, 13; x. 171, 2< 

Among the remaining passages there is one where makha 
is used in parallelism with vahni, x. 11, 6. vivakti yShmh, 
su-apasyate makhaA. Here I propose to translate, The poet 
speaks out, the priest works well. The same meaning seems 
to me applicable likewise to the phrase makhasya davane, 
to the offering of the priest. 

i. 134, I. a yahi davane, vayo (iti), makhasya davane. 
* Come, Vayu, to the offering, to the offering of the priest, 

viii. 7, 27. & TisJi makhasya d&vdne — devasaA upa gantana. 

Come, gods, to the offering of our priest. 

Professor Roth proposes to render makh£ in these passages 
by 'attestation of joy, celebration, praise,* and he takes 
davdne, as I have done, as a dative of d&van, a nomen 
actioniSy meaning, the giving. There are some passages 
where one feels inclined to admit a noun d&vana, and to 
take d&vane as a locative sing. 

vi. 71, 2. devasya vayam savitiiA savimani 

^resh^Ae syama vdsuna^ A:a d^vdne. 

May we be in the favour of the god Savitar, and in the 
best award of his treasure. 

In ii. II, I, and ii. 11, 12, the locative would likewise 
be preferable ; but there is a decided majority of passages 
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in which d&v&ie occurs and where it is to be taken as a 
dative *y nor is there any other instance in the Veda of a 
nomen actianis being formed by vana. It is better, there- 
fore^ in vi. 7I9 2, to refer nidithe to savimani, and to make 
allowance in the other passages for the idiomatic use of such 
phrases as d&v&ne y£s4n&m or r&y^ dUvane. 

The termination v^ne explains, as has been shown by 
Professor Benfey, Greek infinitives such as SoSvai, i. e. 
io€vat or Softvai = Sanskrit d&-v&ie. The termination mane 
in dS-mane, for the purpose of giving, explains, as the same 
scholar has proved, the ancient infinitives in Greek, such 
as ia-fievau It may be added that the regular infinitives 
in Greek, ending in evai, as XeXoiir-€va/, are likewise 
matched by Vedic forms such as ix. 61, 30. dhurv-ane, or 
vi. 61, 13. vibhv-fine. In the termination eiv, which stands 
for €vi, like e«9 for ecrt, we have, on the contrary, not a 
dative, but a locative of an abstract noun in an, both cases, 
as we see from their juxta-position in vi. 71, 2, being equally 
applicable to express the relation which we are accustomed 
to call infinitive. 

Verses 9 and 10, note ^. Although the names for earth, 
sky, and heaven vary in different parts of the Veda, yet the 
expression divdA roAranam occurs so frequently that we can 
hardly take it in this place in a sense different from its 
ordinary meaning. Professor Benfey thinks that ro^ana 
may here mean ether, and he translates ^ come from heaven 
above the ether ;^ and in the next verse, 'come from heaven 
above the earth.' At first, every reader would feel inclined 
to take the two phrases, divaA va rokanSi adhi, and diy&h 
va p&:thiv&t adhi, as parallel; yet I believe they are not 
quite so. 

The following passages will show that the two words 
roAranam div^ belong together, and that they signify the 
light of heaven, or the bright place of heaven. 

viii. 98, 3. SLgSLkkhsJi roAranam divaA. 



* Rv. i. 61, 10 ; 123, 5 ; 134, 2 ; 139, 6 ; ii. i, 10 ; iv. 29, 5 ; 32, 9 ; v. 59, 
r; 4 ; 65, 3 ; viii. 25, 20; 45, 10; (93, 36) j 46, 25 ; 27 ; 63, 5 ; 69, 17 ; 70, 
12 ; ix. 93, 4 ; X. 32, 5; 44, 7 ; 50, 7. 
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Thou (Indra) wentest to the light of heaven. 

i. 155, 3. ddhi roArane divaA. 

In the light of heaven. 

iii. 6, 8. uraii v& ye antarikshe — div&h v& j6 ro^an^ 

In the wide sky, or in the light of heaven. 

viii. 82, 4. upam^ rokani div&h. 

In the highest light of heaven. 

ix. 86, 27. tritiye prish/Ae adhi ro^ane div^. 

On the third ridge, in the light of heaven. See also i. 
105, 5 ; viii. 69, 3. 

The very phrase which we find in pur verse, only with kit 
instead of va, occurs again, i. 49, i ; viii. 8, 7 ; and the 
same sense must probably be assigned to viii. i, 18, &lha 
gmih adha va divaA brihataA rokem&t adhi. 

Either from the earth, or from the Ught of the great 
heaven, increase, O Indra ! 

RoArana also occurs in the plural : 

i. 146, I. vwva divaA roAranaf. 

All the bright regions of heaven, 

Sayawa : 'All the bright palaces of the gods.' See iii. 12, 9. 

The same word roA:ana, and in the same sense, is also 
joined with surya and naka. 

^rhus, i. 14, 9. suryasya roAranat vwvan devan — h6ta iha 
vakshati. 

May the Hotar bring the Vi^ve Devas hither from the 
light of the sun, or from the bright realm of the sun. 

^' ^^y 3- y^ roArane parastat sflryasya. 

The waters which are above, in the bright realm of the 
sun, and those which are below. 

i. 19, 6. ye nakasya adhi roA»ne, divi devasaA asate. 

They who in the light of the firmament, in heaven, are 
enthroned as gods. 

Here divi, in heaven, seems to be the same as the light 
of the firmament, nakasya roArane. 

Thus ro^ana occurs also frequently by itself, when it 
clearly has the meaning of heaven. ^ 

It is said of the dawn, i. 49, 4 ; of the sun, i. 50, 4 ; and 
of Indra, iii. 44, 4. 

vi^am S, bhati roA:anam, they light up the whole sky. 
We also read of three roAranas, where, though it is difficult 
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to say what is really meant^ we must translate^ the three 
skies. The cosmography of the Veda is^ as I said before, 
somewhat vague and varying. There is, of course, the 
natural division of the world into heaven and earth (dyu and 
bhthni), and the threefold division into earth, sky, and heaven, 
where sky is meant for the region intermediate between 
heaven and earth (prithivf, antariksha, dyu). There is also 
a fourfold division, for instance, 

viii. 97, 5. yfit v& asi ro^ane divaA 

samudrasya adhi vish/dpi, 

y&t pfirthive sadane vritrahan-tama, 

y&t antarikshe S. gahi. 

Whether thou, O greatest killer of Vntra, art in the light 
of heaven, or in the basin of the sea, or in the place of the 
earth, or in the sky, come hither ! 

v« 5a, 7. y^ vavridhanta pfirthiv&A y^ urau antarikshe a, 
vri^&ie v& nadin&m sadha-sthe v& mahaA divaA. 

The Maruts who grew, being on the earth, those who are 
in the wide sky, or in the compass of the rivers, or in the 
abode of the great heaven. 

But very soon these three or more regions are each 
spoken of as threefold. Thus, 

i. 102, 8. tisra^ bh\][miA trim ro^ana. 

The three earths, the three skies. 

ii. 27, 9. tri rokan& divyS dharayanta. 

The Adityas support the three heavenly skies. 

V. 69, I. trf ro^ana varuwa trfn uta dyun trim mitra 
dharayathaA ra^amsi. 

Mitra and Varuwa, you support the three lights, and the 
three heavens, and the three skies. 

Here there seems some confusion, which Sayana^s com- 
mentary makes even worse confounded. What can ro^ana 
mean as distinct from dyu and ra^as ? The fourth verse of 
the same hymn throws no light on the subject, and I should 
feel inclined to take divya-parthivasya as one word, though 
even then the cosmic division here adopted is by no means 
clear. However, there is a still more complicated division 
alluded to in iv. 5$, 5: 

txih antariksham savita mahi-tvana tri ra^amsi pari-bhfiA 
triVii rofaina, tisraA divaA prithivtt tisraA invati. 
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Here we have the sky thrice, three welkins, three lights, 
three heavens, three earths. 

A careful consideration of all these passages will show, I 
think, that in our passage we must take div&h v& rokanSt 
adhi in its usual sense, and that we cannot separate the 
two words. 

In the next verse, on the contrary, it seems equally clear 
that divaA and p^rthivat must be separated. At all events 
there is no passage in the Rig-veda where parthiva is joined 
as an adjective with dyii. Parthiva as an adjective is fre- 
quently joined with ra^as, never with dyu. See i. 8i, 5; 90, 
7; viii. 88, 5; ix, 72, 8: in the plural, i. 154, i; v. 81, 3; 

vi. 3i> ^y 49. 3- 

Parthivani also occurs by itself, when it means the earth, 

as opposed to the sky and heaven. 

X. ^2, 2,. vi indra yasi divyani rokanS, vi parthivani ra^as^ 

Indra thou goest in the sky between the heavenly Ughts 
and the earthly. 

viii. 94, 9. S. ye vi^va parthivani paprathan roAranS diveJi. 

The Maruts who stretched out all the earthly lights, and 
the lights of heaven. 

vi. 61, II. a-paprushi p^hiv&ni uru ra^a^ antariksham. 

Sarasvati filling the earthly places, the wide welkin, the 
sky. This is a doubtful passage. 

Lastly, parthivani by itself seems to signify earth, sky, 
and heaven, if those are the three regions which Vishwu 
measured with his three steps; or east, the zenith, and 
west, if these were intended as the three steps of that 
deity. For we read : 

i. 155, 4. yah parthivani tri-bhi^ it vigama-bhiA uru kri- 
mish/a. 

He (Vishwu) who strode wide with his three strides across 
the regions of the earth. 

These two concluding verses might also be taken as 
containing the actual invocation of the sacrificer, which is 
mentioned in verse 8. In that case the full stop at the 
end of verse 8 should be removed. 
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MAiSTDALA I, St^KTA 19. 

AsHTAKA I, Adhyaya 1, Vabga 36-37. 

1. Prdti tj&m Hram adhvaiim go-pltMya prd 
Mjafie, manit-bhiA ague & galii. 

2. Nahi devdA nd m&rtjsh mahdA tdva krdtum 
par^, manit-bhi^ agne & gahi. 

3. Y6 mah&h r&^asaA viddA vl^ve devfisaA adnihaA, 
manit-bhiA agne & gahi 

4. Y6 VLgrSh arkdm knriMh dn&dhrish^^aA 6q*aaky 



1. Wilson : Earnestly art thou invoked to this perfect rite, 
to drink the Soma juice : come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

Benfey : Zu diesem schonen Opfer wirst du gerufen, zum 
Trank der Milch ! — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! komm ! 

Langlois : Le sacrifice est prepare avec soin ; nous f appe- 
lons k venir goiiter des nos libations : Agni, viens avec les 
Marouts. 

2. Wilson : No god nor man has power over a rite (dedi- 
cated) to thee, who art mighty : come, Agni, with the 
Maruts. 

Benfey : Denn nicht ein Gott, kein Sterblicher ragt iiber 
dein, des Grossen, Macht — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! 
komm ! 

Langlois : Aucun dieu, aucun mortel n'est assez fort pour 
lutter centre un etre aussi grand que toi : Agni, viens avec 
les Marouts. 
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Hymn to Agni (the god op Fire) and the 
Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

1. Thou art called forth to this fair sacrifice for a 
draught of milk ; ^ with the Maruts come hither, 
Agni! 

2. No god indeed, no mortal, is beyond the might * 
of thee, the mighty one; with the Maruts come 
hither, Agni ! 

3. They who know of the great sky,^ the Vi^ve 
Devas^ without guile ;^ with those Maruts come 
hither, O Agni! 

4. The wild ones who sing their song,^ unconquer- 
able by force ; with the Maruts come hither, 
Agni ! 



3. Wilson : Who all are divine, and devoid of malignity, 
and who know (how to cause the descent) of great waters : 
come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

Benfet: Die guten Gotter, welche all bestehen in dem 
weiten Baum — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! komm I 

Langlois : Tous ces dieux bienfaiteurs (des hommes) con- 
naissent ce vaste monde (oii r^gne la lumidre) : Agni, viens 
avee les Marouts. 

4. Wilson : Who are fierce, and send down rain, and 
are unsurpassed in strength : come, Agni, with the Ma- 
ruts. 

Benpet: Die schrecklieh-unhesiegharen, die machtiglich 
Licht angefacht — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! komm ! 

Langlois : Mena9ants, doues d'une force invincible, ils 
peuvent obscurcir la lumifere du soleil : Agni, viens avec les 
Marouts. 
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5. Ye 5ubhr4A ghord-varpasa/i su-kshatrfisaA risa- 
dasaA, manit-bhlA agne & gahi. 

6. Yd nfflcasya ddhi roA;and divf devSsa^ Ssate, 
manit-bhiA agne & gaM. 

7. Y6 Inkhiyanti pdrvat^n tirdA samudrdim arna- 
vdm, manit-bhiA agne & gahi. 

8. Aj6 tanvdnti rasml-bhiA tir^ samudrdm dgrasa, 
manit-bhiA agne & gahi. 

9. Abhi ty&, pArvd-pltaye srig&mi somydm midhu, 
manit-bhiA agne & gahi. 



5. Wilson : Who are brilliant^ of terrific forms, who are 
possessors of great wealth, and are devourers of the malevo- 
lent : come, Agni, with the Manits. 

Bbnt-by: Die glanzend-gprau'ngestaltigen, hochherrschend- 
feindvemicht^nden — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni! komml 

Lakglois : Besplendissants^ rev^tus d^une forme terrible, ils 
peuvent donner les richesses^ comme ils peuvent aussi detraire 
leurs ennemis : Agni, viens avec les Marouts. 

6. Wilson: Who are divinities abiding in the radiant 
heaven above the sun : come, Agni, with the M aruts. 

Benfby : Die Gotter die im Himmel sind ob dem Lichtkreis 
des Gottersitz's — ^Mit diesen M arut^s, Agni ! komm ! 

Langlois : Sous la voute brillante du ciel, ces dieux s^elevent 
et vont s'asseoir : Agni, viens avec les Marouts. 

7. Wilson: Who scatter the clouds, and agitate the sea 
(with waves) : come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

Benfey : Welche iiber das wogende Meer hinjagen die Wol- 
kenschaar — Mit diesen Marut^s, Agni ! komm ! 
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5. They who axe brilliant, of awful shape, powerfiil, 
and devourers of foes ; with the Maruts come hither, 
Agni ! 

6. They who in heaven are enthroned as gods, in 
the light of the firmament ; ^ with the Maruts come 
hither, O Agni ! 

7. They who toss the clouds^ across the surging 
sea ;* with the Maruts come hither, O Agni ! 

8. They who shoot with their darts across the 
sea with might; with the Maruts come hither, 
Agni ! 

9. I pour out to thee for the early draught the 
sweet (juice) of Soma ; with the Maruts come hither, 
Agni ! 



Lanolois: lis soulevent et poussent lea montagnes (de 
nuages) au-dessus de Fabime des mers: Agni^ viens avec 
ies Marouts. 

8. Wilson: Who spread (through the firmament), along 
with the rays (of the sun), and, with their strength, agitate 
the ocean : come, Agni, with the Marats. 

Bekfey: Die mit Bhtzen schleuderen maehtig iiber das 
Meer hinaus — ^Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! komm ! 

Langlois: lis ^tendent avec force Ies rayons h travers 
POcean (cfleste) : Agni, viens avec Ies Marouts. 

9. Wilson: I pour out the sweet Soma juice for thy 
drinking, (as) of old : come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

Benfey: Ich giesse zu dem ersten Trank fiir dich des 
Soma Honig aus — ^Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! komm ! 

Langlois : A toi cette premiere Ubation ; je t'offre la douce 
boisson du soma : Agni, viens avec Ies Marouts. 
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COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Medh&tithi^ of the family of 
Kanva. The metre is 6&yatri throughout. 

Verse 1, note \ 6opith& is explained by Y&ska and 
S&yana as drinking of Soma. I have kept to the literal 
signification of the word, a draught of milk. In the last 
verse of our hymn the libation offered to Agni and the 
Maruts is said to consist of Soma, but Soma was commonly 
mixed with milk. The other meaning assigned to gopitha, 
protection, would give the sense : ^ Thou art called for the 
sake of protection.^ But pitha has clearly the sense of 
drinking in soma-pith&i Rv. i. 51, 7, and must therefore be 
taken in the same sense in gopith^ 

Verse 2, note ^. The Sanskrit kratu expresses power both 
of body and mind. 

Verse 3, note ^. The sky or welkin (ra^as) is the proper 
abode of the Maruts, and ^ they who know of means simply 
* they who dwell' in the great sky. The Vedic poets dis- 
tinguish commonly between the three worlds, the earth, 
prithivi, f., or parthiva, n. ; the sky, r%as ; and the 
heaven, dyii : see i. 6, 9, note ^. The phrase maha^ ra^a- 
saA occurs i. 6, 10; 168, 6, &c. Sayana takes ra^as for 
water or rain : see on this my article in Euhn^s Zeitschrift, 
vol. xii. p. 2,S, The identification of r^as with cpejSog 
(Leo Meyer, in Euhn's Zeitschrift, vol. vi. p. 19) must remain 
doubtful until stronger evidence has been brought forward 
in support of a Greek /8 representing a Sanskrit ff, even 
in the middle of a word. See my article in Kuhn's Zeit- 
schrift, voL XV. p. 215 ; Curtius, Grundziige, p. 421. 

Verse 3, note \ The appellation Vi^ve devaA, all gods 
together, or, more properly, host-gods, is often applied to 
the Maruts; cf. i. 23, 8; 10. Benfey connects this Unewith 
the preceding verse, considering Vi*ve devaA, it seems, in- 
appropriate as an epithet of the Maruts. 

Verse 3, note ^. On adriih, without guile or deceit, 
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without hatred, see Kuhn's excellent article, Zeitschrift 
fiir die Vergleichende Sprachforschung, vol. L pp. 179, 193. 
Adruh is applied to the Maruts again in viii. 46, 4, though 
in connection with other gods. It is applied to the Virve 
Devas, Rv. 13, 9 ; ix. ioj^, 5 : the Adityas, Rv. viii. 19, 34 ; 
67, 13 : the Rudras, Rv. ix. 73, 7 : to Heaven and Earth, 
Rv. ii. 41, 21 ; iii. 56, i ; iv. 56, 2 ; vii. 66, 18 : to Mitra 
and Varuwa, Rv. v. 68, 4 : to Agni, Rv. vi. 15, 7 ; viii. 44, 
10. The form adhruk occurs in the sixth Mancfola only. 

Verse 4, note ^. S4ya?m explains arkd by water. Hence 
Wilson : ' Who are fierce and send down rain.' But arkfi 
has only received this meaning of water in the artificial 
system of interpretation first started by the authors of the 
BrahmaTias, who had lost all knowledge of the natural sense 
of the ancient hymns. The passages in which ark£ is 
explained as water in the Br&hma/ias are quoted by S&yana, 
but they require no refutation. On the singing of the 
Maruts see note to i. 38, 15. llie perfect in the Veda, 
like the perfect in Horner^ has frequently to be rendered in 
English by the present. 

Verse 6, note ^ N£ka must be translated by firmament, 
as there is no other word in English besides heaven, and 
this is wanted to render dyu. Like the Jewish firmament, 
the Indian naka, too, is adorned with stars ; cf. i. 68, 10. 
pipe^a n^am stribhiA. Dyu, heaven, is supposed to be 
above the ra^as, sky or welkin. Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xii 
p. zS. 

Sayana : ' In the radiant heaven above the sun.' See note ^ 
to 1. 6, 9 ; p. 34. 

Verse 7, note ^. That parvata (mountain) is used in the 
sense of cloud, without any further explanation, is clear 
from many passages : 

i. 57, 6. tv&n tdm indra pdrvatam mahSm urum va^^a 
va^rin parva-^aA Arakartitha. 

Thou, Indra, hast cut this great broad cloud to pieces 
with thy lightning. Cf. i. 85, 10. 

We actually find two similes mixed up together, such 
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as V. 32, 2. fldha^ parvatasya, the udder of the cloud. In 
the Edda, too^ the rocks, said to have been fashioned out 
of Ymir's bones, are supposed to be intended for clouds. 
In Old Norse klakkr means both cloud and rock ; nay, the 
English word chud itself has been identified with the 
Anglo-Saxon cHd^ rock. See Justi, Orient und Occident, 
vol. ii. p. 6%. 

Verse 7, note ^ Whether the surging sea is to be taken for 
the sea or for the air, depends on the view which we take of 
the earUest cosmography of theVedic JZishis. S^ya^ia explains : 
' They who make the clouds go, and stir the watery sea.' 
Wilson remarks that the influence of the winds upon the sea, 
alluded to in this and the following verse, indicates more 
familiarity with the ocean than we should have expected from 
the traditional inland position of the early Hindus, and it has 
therefore been supposed that, even in passages like our own, 
samudra was meant for the sky, the waters above the firma- 
ment. But although there are passages in the Rig-veda where 
samudra may be taken to mean the welkin, this word shows 
in by far the larger number of passages the clear meaning 
of ocean. There is one famous passage, vii. 95, %, which 
proves that the Vedic poets, who were supposed to have 
known the upper courses only of the rivers of the Penjab, 
had followed the greatest and most sacred of their rivers, 
the Sarasvati, as far as the Indian ocean. It is well known 
that, as early as the composition of the laws of the Manavas, 
and possibly as early as the composition of the Sutras on 
which these metrical laws are based, the river Sarasvati had 
changed its course, and that the place where that river 
disappeared under ground was called Vina^ana, the loss. 
This Vina^ana forms, according to the laws of the Mdnavas, 
the western fi*ontier of Madhyade^a, the eastern firontier 
being formed by the confluence of the Ganga and Yanuina. 
Madhyade^a is a section of Aryavarta, the abode of the 
Aryas in the widest sense. Aryavarta shares with Madhya- 
de^a the same firontiers in the north and the south, viz. the 
Himalaya and Vindhya mountains, but it extends beyond 
Madhyade^a to the west and east as far as the western 
and eastern seas. A section of Madhyade^a, again, is the 
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country described as that of the Brahmarshis, which com- 
prises only Kurukshetra, the countries of the Matsyas, 
Pan^alas (Kanyakub^a^ according to EuUuka)^ and Surasenas 
(Mathura, according to KuUuka). The most sacred spot 
of all, however, is that section of the Brahmarshi country 
which lies between the rivers Drishadvati and Sarasvati, 
and which in the laws of the M4navas is called Brahmdvarta. 
I have not found any mention of the Vinwana of the Sara- 
svati in any of those works which the author of the laws of 
the Manavas may be supposed to have consulted. Madhya- 
de«a is indeed mentioned in one of the Parirish/as (MS. 510, 
Wilson) as a kind of model country, but it is there described 
as lying east of Da«ar»a*, west of K&mpilyat, north of 
Pariyatra J, and south of the Himavat, or again, in a more 
general way, as the Dudb of the Gangd and Yamund §. 

It is very curious that while in the later Sanskrit hte- 
rature the disappearance of the Sarasvati in the desert is a 
fact familiar to every writer, no mention of it should occur 
during the whole of the Vedic period, and it is still more 
curious that in one of the hymns of the Rig-veda we should 
have a distinct statement that the Sarasvati fell into the sea : 
vii. 95, I— ^. pra kshodasd dhayasa sasre esha sarasvati 
dharuwam S[yasi puA, pra-babadhana rathya-iva yati yisvkh^ 
^pa^ mahina sindhuA anyaA. eka a^etat sdrasvati nacUnam 
svJdh yati giri-bhyaA a samudrat, rkyeJi Aretanti bhdvanasya 
bhiireA ghritam payaA duduhe nahushaya. 

I. With her fertilizing stream this Sarasvati comes forth— 
(she is to us) a stronghold, an iron gate. Moving along as 
on a chariot, this river surpasses in greatness all other waters. 
2,, Alone among all rivers Sarasvati Hstened, she who goes 



* See Wilson's Vishwu-purftna, ed. Hall, pp. 154, 155, 159, 160. 

t See Wilson's Vishnu-pur&Tia; ed. Hall, p. 161. 

+ 1. c. pp. 123, 127. 

§ Pr^g dsi^rnM pratyak k^pilyM udak p&riydtr&d, daksbinena himavata/t. 
Gang&yamunayor antaram eke madbyadedam ity &ftakshaie. Medb&titbi says 
that Madbyade«a, tbe middle country, was not called so because it was in the 
middle of tbe earth, but because it was neither too high nor too low. Albiruny, 
too, remarks that Madbyade«a was between the sea and the northern mountains, 
between the hot and the cold countries, equally distant from the eastern and 
Western frontiers. See Reinaud, M^moire sur Tlnde, p. 46. 
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pure from the mountains as far as the sea. She who knows 
of the manifold wealth of the world^ has poured out to man 
her &t milk. 

Here we see samudrd used clearly in the sense of sea^ the 
Indian sea, and we have at the same time a new indication 
of the distance which separates the Vedic age from that of 
the later Sanskrit hterature. Though it may not be possible 
to determine by geological evidence the time of the changes 
which modified the southern area of the Penj&b and caused 
the Sarasvati to disappear in the desert, still the fact remains 
that the loss of the Sarasvati is later than the Vedic age, and 
that at that time the waters of the Sarasvati reached the 
sea. Professor Wilson had observed long ago in reference 
to the rivers of that part of India, that there have been, no 
doubt, considerable changes here, both in the nomenclature 
and in the courses of the rivers, and this remark has been 
fully confirmed by later observations. I believe it can be 
proved that in the Vedic age the Sarasvati was a river as 
large as the Sutlej, that it was the last of the rivers of the 
Penj&b, and therefore the iron gate, or the real frontier 
against the rest of India. At present the Sarasvati is so 
small a river that the epithets applied to the Sarasvati in 
the Veda have become quite inapplicable to it. The Vedic 
i2ishis, though acquainted with numerous rivers, including 
the Indus and Ganges, caU the Sarasvati the mother of 
rivers (vii. 36, 6. sdrasvati sapt^thi sindhu-m&ta), the 
strongest of rivers (vi. 61, 13. apdsdm apaA-tama), and in oinr 
passage, vii. 95, 2, we have, as far as I can judge, conclusive 
evidence that the old Sarasvati reached in its course the 
Indian sea, either by itself, or united with the Indus. 

But this passage, though important as showing the appli- 
cation of samudra, i. e. confluvies, to the Indian sea, and 
proving the acquaintance of the Vedic iZishis with the 
southern coast of India, is by no means the only one in 
which samudra must be translated by sea. Thus we read, 
vii. 49, a : 

Y&h £[paA divylt^ ut& va srdvanti khanitrima^ uta va y£A 
svayam-^aA, samudrd-arthaA ya^ ^uAraya^ p^vak^ tSA SpaA 
deviA iha mSm avantu. 

The waters which are from heaven, or those which flow 
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after being dug, or those which spring up by themselves^ 
the bright, pure waters that tend to the sea, may those 
divine waters protect me here ! 

i. 71, 7. agnun vi^aA abhi prikshaA saA:ante samudram 
na sravata^ sapta yahviA. 

All kinds of food go to Agni, as the seven rivers go to 
the sea. 

Cf. i. 190, 7. samudram na srav&taA r6dha-Aakr&A. 
. v. 78, 8. jithk y&tsih yath& vanam yath& samudraA e^ati. 

As the wind moves, as the forest moves, as the sea moves 
(or the sky). 

In hymn x. 58, the same expression occurs which we have 
in 9ur hymn, and samudram aniavam there as here admits 
but of one explanation, the surging sea. 

Samudra in many passages of the Rig-veda has to be 
taken as an adjective, in the sense of watery or flowing : 

vi. 58, 3. ySs te pushan nSvaA anta^ samudr^ hirawyayiA 
antarikshe ^aranti. 

Thy golden ships, O Pushan, which move within the 
watery sky. 

vii. 70, 2. jih v&m samudr^n saritaA piparti. 

He who carries you across the watery rivers. 

i. 161, 14. at-bhiA yati varuwaA samudraiA. 

Varuwa moves in the flowing waters. 

In both these passages samudra, as an adjective, does 
not conform to the gender of the noun. See Bollensen, 
Orient und Occident, vol. ii. p. 467. 

ii. 16, 3. na samudraiA parvataiA indra te rathaA (na 
pari-bhvS). 

Thy chariot, O Indra, is not to be overcome by the 
watery clouds. 



L^. 
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MAyjALA I, SOkta 37. 
AsHrAKA I, AdhtIta 3, Varga 12-14. 

1. Krl^ftm ToA sflrdhaA mSrutam anarv^nam rathe- 
5i)bham, k^nv&k abbf prd giyata. 

2. Y^ prlshatlbhiA rishfi-bhiA sSMm vSslbhiA afi^ri- 
bhiA, ft^yanta sv^-bh&navaA. 

3. Ibd-iva srijive ^BhAm kAs4A hdateshu y^t vddin, 
nf y^man Idtrim rifl^ate. 

4. PkI vaA sdrdhfi.ya gbrlshvaye tveBh^-dyumn&ya 
sushmine, devdttam brAhma g4yata. 



1. Wilson : Celebrate, KaAwas, the a^regate strength of 
the Maruts, sportive, without horses, but shining in their 
ear. 

Benfet : Kanviden, auf ! begrusst mit Sang, die muntre 
Heerschaar der Marufs, die rasch'ste, wagenglanzende. 

LiNQLOis : Enfants de Canwa, eelebrez la puissance des 
Marouts que traneporte un char briUant, (puissance) rapine 
et inattaquable dont vous ressentez lee effets. 

2, Wilson : Who, borne by spotted deer, were born self- 
radiant, witb weapons, war-cries, and decoi-ations. 

Benfey : Die mit Hirschen und Speeren gleich rait 
Dontiem und mit Blitzen auch — selbststrahlende — g«boren 
sind. 

Lanqlois : Us viennent de uMtre, brUlants de leur propce 
^lat. (Voyez-vous) leurs annea, leura parures, leur char trwn^ 
par les daims ? (entendez-yous) leurs clameurs ? 
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Hymn to the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

1. Sing forth, O Karivas, to the sportive host of 
your Maruts, brilliant on their chariots, and un- 
scathed/ — 

2. They who were bom together, self-luminous, 
with the spotted deer (the clouds),^ the spears, the 
daggers, the gHttering ornaments.^ 

3. I hear their ^ whips, almost close by, as they 
crack them in their hands ; they gain splendour * on 
their way.^ 

4. Sing forth your god-given prayer to the ex- 
ultant ^ host of your Maruts, the furiously vigoroiis,^ 
the powerful. 



3. Wilson : I hear the cracking of the whips in their 
hands, wonderfully inspiring (courage) in the fight. 

Besnpey: Schier hier erschallt der Peitsehe Knall^ wenn 
sie in ihrer Hand erklingt; leuchtend fahr'n sie im Sturm 
herab. 

Langlois : ficoutez, c^est le bruit du fouet qu'ils tiennent 
dans leurs mains ; c'est le bruit qui^ dans le combat, anime 
le courage. 

4. WiLSOK : Address the god-given prayer to those who 
are your strength, the destroyers of foes, the powerful, pos- 
sessed of brilliant reputation. 

Benpey : Singt eurer Schaar, der wiihlenden, der strahlen- 
reichen, kraftigen ein gotterfiilletes Gebet ! 

Langlois : A cette troupe (divine), qui d^truit vos ennemis, 
noble, forte et glorieuse, offirez la part d^hymnes et de sacrifices 
que lui donnent les Devas.' 

VOL. I. E 
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5. Pnt aamsa gdshu dghnyam krlMm y£l.t sdrdhaA 
m£rutam, jrdmbhe rdsasya vavridhe. 

6. K4A vaA virshishiAaA fi naraA divM ia graih 
jta dhlltajaA, yflt slm fUitam nfl dhAnuthfl. 

7. Nf vaA y^ftya mSnushaA dadhr^ ugrfiya man- 
yfive, ^rihlta piirataA girlA. 

8. Y^shim i^meshu prithivIgiugairviQ-iva vispfttiA, 
bhiyS yfimeshu T6ga.te. 

9. Sthirdm hi gS.Dain etHikm viyaA mSrtiiA nl^tave, 
vAt slm dnu dvitfi sAva/t. 



5. Wii^ON : Praiae the sportive and resiatleBs might of the 
Marate, who were bom amongst kine, and whose strength 
has been nourished by (the enjoyment of) the milk. 

Benfet: Preist boch die muntre Marutschaar die unbe- 
siegbar in den Kiih'n, im Schlund des Safts wuchs sie heran. 

Lanolois: Loue done cette puissance des Marouts, invul- 
nerable et rapide, qui rfigne au milieu des vaches (creates), 
et ouTre avec force (leurs mamelles pour en faire couler) le 
lait 

6. Wilson : Which is chief leader among you, agitators of 
heaven and earth, who shake all around, like the top (of a 
tree)? 

Benpey : Wer, Helden I ist der erste euch — ihr Erd- and 
Himmel-schiitterer I — ^wenn ihr sic schiittelt Wipfeln gleich ? 

Lasglois : Parmi vons qui remuez si pnissamment le ciel et 
la terre, qui agitez celle-ci comme la cime (d'un arbre), quel 
est le plus vigoureux ? 

7. Wilson ; The householder, in dread of your fierce and 
violent approach, has planted a firm (buttress) ; for the many- 
ridged mountain is shattered (before you). 
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5. Celebrate the bull among the cows (thie storm 
among the clouds),^ for it is the sportive host of the 
Maruts ; he grew as he tasted the rain.* 

6. Who, O ye men, is the oldest among you here, 
ye shakers of heaven and earth, when you shake 
them like the hem of a garment ? ^ 

7. At your approach the son of man holds himself 
down ; the gnarled cloud ^ fled at your fierce anger. 

8. They at whose racings^ the earth, Hke a hoary 
king, trembles for fear on their ways, 

9. Their birth is strong indeed : there is strength 
to come forth from their mother, nay, there is vigour 
twice enough for it.^ 



Benfby : Vor eurem Gange beuget sich, vor eurem wilden 
Zom der Mann ; der Hiagel weichet und der Berg ; 

Langlois : Centre votre marche imp^tueuse et terrible, 
l^homme ne pent resister; les eoUines et les montagnes 
s^abaissent devant vous. 

8. Wilson : At whose impetuous approach earth trembles ; 
Hke an enfeebled monarch, through dread (of his enemies). 

Benfey : Bei deren Lauf bei deren Sturm die Erde zittert 
voller Furcht, wie ein altergebeugter Mann. 

Langlois: Sous Yos pas redoutables^ la terre tremble de 
crainte, telle qu^un roi aecable par V&ge. 

9. Wilson : Stable is their birthplace^ (the sky) ; yet the 
birds (are able) to issue from (the sphere of) their parent : for 
your strength is everywhere (divided) between two (regions, 
— or, heaven and earth). 

Benfey : Kaum geboren sind sie so stark, dass ihrer Mutter 
sie entfliehn : ist ja doch zwiefach ihre Kraft. 

Langlois : Le lieu de votre naissance est ferme et stable ; 
vous pouvez, du sein de votre mere, vous elancer, tels que des 
oiseaux ; ear, des deux cdtes, est un element solide. 

E 2 ' 
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10. tJt Am (fti) ty^ sAndva^ giraA \JkhthAh igme- 
shu atnata, yksrlth abhi-^ti jfttave. 

11. Tjim Hi gha dirgh^Un prithtim mihd^ ndp^tam 
imridhram, pr4 Ajyavayanti y4ma-bhiA. 

12. MdrutaA* ydt ha vsJi bilam gijaka aA^jaYttana, 
girlh aJhiXyaYltaDa. 

18. Ydt ha yftnti mardtaA sdm ha bruvate ddhvan 
^ mn6ti IdA A:lt esh&m. 

14. Prd y&ta sfbham Asii-bhiA sdnti kdwveshu vaA 
diivaA, Utro (fti) sii m&day&dhvai. 



10. Wilson: They are the generators of speech: they 
spread out the waters in their courses : they urge the lowing 
(cattle) to enter (the water), up to their knees, (to drink.) 

Bbkfey : In ihrem Lauf erhehen dann diese Sohne Getos 
und Muth^ die his zum Knie den Kiihen geht. 

Lakglois : Ces (dieux) r^pandent le son comme on r^pand 
la libation. Leur souffle €tend les voies du ciel ; (l^eau toqdbe) 
et la vache (en s'y dSsalterant)^ y entre jusqu^aux genoux. 

11. Wilson : They drive hefore them, in their course, the 
long, vast, uninjurable, rain-retaining cloud. 

Benfet: Dann treihen sie im Sturm heran jenen langen 
und breiten Spross der Wolke unerschopflichen. 

Langlois: (Voyez-vous) ce long et large (nuage), fils de 
l^onde (qui s'y amoncelle)? (H semble) invulnerable. (Les 
Marouts) savent le chemin par lequel on arrive jusqtfa lui 
pour F^ranler. 

12. Wilson : Maruts, as you have vigour, invigorate man- 
kind : give animation to the clouds. 
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10. And these sons, the singers,' enlarged the 
fences in their coursings;' the cowa had to walk 
knee-deep. 

11. They cause this long and broad unceasing 
rain* to fall on their ways. 

12. Maruta, with such strength as yours, you 
have caused men to fell,' you have caused the moim- 
tains to fell. 

13. As the Maruta pass* along, they talk together 
on the way : does any one hear them ? 

14. Come fast on yoiu: quick steeds! there are 
worshippers' for you among the Kanvaa : may you 
well rejoice among them. 



Bbnpry ; O Mamt'e ! mit der Kraft, die ihr besitzt, werft 
ihr Geechopfe um, die Berge werft ihr um sogar. 

Lanolois : Marouts, puisque vous avez la force, fait«8-Ia 
sentir aaz homtneB, faites-la sentir aux collines. 

13. WiiaoN : Wherever the Maruts pass, they fill the way 
with clamour : every one hears their (noise), 

Benpby ; Wenn die Marut's des Weges ziehn, dann sprechen 
mit einander sie und mancher mag sie horen. 

Lanolois : Quand les Maroute sont en marche, le chemin 
retentit de leur voix : chacim les entend. 

14. Wilson : Come quickly, with your swift (vehicles). 
The offerings of the Kafiwaa are prepared. Be pleased with 
them. 

Benfet : Auf schnellen kommet schnell herbei, hei Eanva's 
Spross aind Feste euch : da wollt euch schon ergotzen. 

Lanolois : Aeeourez, portez iei voa pas rapides. Lee enfants 
de Canwa vous attendent avec leurs offrandes ; ici vous serez 
satie&its. 
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15. Xsti hi sma mfldiya vaJi smdsi sma vayflm 
eshfim, vlaram Jtit fiyuA gtviae. 



15. Willow : The ofiering is prepared for your gratification : 
we are your (worshippers), that we may live all our life. 
Benpiy : Geriletet ist fur euren Rausch imd wir gehoren. 



COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Kanva, the son of Ghora. The 
metre is G&yatri. 

Verse 1, note '. Wilson translates anarv&iam by without 
horses, Uiough the commentator distinctly explains the 
word by without an enemy. Wilson considers it doubtfiil 
whether £rvan can ever mean enemy. The feet is, that in 
the Rig-veda an-arvan never means without horses, but 
always without hurt or free from enemies ; and the com- 
mentator is perfectly right, as far as the sense is concerned, 
in rendering the word by without an enemy, or unopposed 
(apraty-rita). An-arv^ is not formed from arvat, horse, 
racer, but from arvan ; and this is derived fium the same 
root which yields jirus, n. a wound. The accusative of anar- 
vat, without a horse, would be anarvantam, not anarvilnam. 

The root ar, in the sense of hurting, is distantly connected 
with the root mar : see Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, Second Series, p. 323- It exists i!i the Greek 
oWv/ii, corresponding to Sanskrit momi, i. e, amomi, I 
hurt, likewise in ov\>i, wound, which cannot be derived 
fiwm oXij ; in oi/Xoc, ovXioi, hurtfid, and oAoor, destructive: 
see Curtius, Grundzuge der Griechischen Etymolo^c (zweite 
Ausgabe), pp. 59, 505. In the Veda ar haa the sense ol 
offending or injuring, particularly if preceded by upa. 

X. 164, 3. y£t a-saaa niA-.msa abhi-^fi upa-firima gS.- 
grataA y&t svap£ntaA, agniA visvSni ftpa duA-kritlini £^ush^ftni 
£ir^ asm&t dadh&tu. 
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15. Truly there is enough for your rejoicing. We 
always are their servants, that we may live even the 
whole of life. 



traun ! euch an fiir unser ganzes Lebelang. 

IjaN6IX)is : Agr^ez notre sacrifice^ car nous vous sommes 
devoues. Daignez nous assurer une longue existence. 



If we have offended, or whatever fault we have conunitted, 
by. bidding, blaming, or forbidding, while waking or while 
sleeping, may Agni remove all wicked misdeeds far from us. 

Hence upara, injury, vii. 86, 6. asti ^2yan kaniyasaA 
upa-are, the older man is there to injure, to offend, to mis- 
lead, the young : (History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
second edition, p. 541.) Roth translates upara by Verfeh- 
lung^ missing. Ari, enemy, too, is best derived from this 
root, and not from r&, to give, with the negative particle, 
as if meaning originally, as Sayana supposes, a man who 
does not give. In ararivan, gen. ararushaA, hostile, Rosen 
recognized many years ago a participle of a really redupli- 
cated perfect of ar, and he likewise traced araru, enemy, 
back to the same root : see his note to i. 18, 3. 

Prom this root ar, to hurt, arvan, hurting, as well as 
arus, wound, are derived in the same manner as both 
dhanvan and dhanus, bow, are formed from dhan ; ya^an 
and ya^s from ya^, parvan and parus from par. See 
Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vol. ii. p. 2^33. 

Anarvan, then, is the same as anarus, Sat. P. Brslhmawa 
^' i> 3j 7 5 ^J^d from meaning originally without a wound 
or without one who can wound, it takes the more general 
sense of uninjured, invulnerable, perfect, strong, (cf. inte- 
ger, intact, and entire.) This meaning is applicable to i, 
94, !Z; I3(J, 5; ii. 6, 5; v. 49, 4; vii. !ZO, 3 ; 97, 5; x. 61, 
^3 5 ^5^ 3- In i. 116, 16, anarvan seems to be used as an 
adverb ; in i. 51, 12, as applied to doka, it may have the 
more general meaning of irresistible, powerfiil. 
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There are two passages in which the nom. sing, arvan^ 
and one in which the ace. sing, arvdnam, occur, apparently 
meaning horse. But in i. 163, 13, and ix. 97, 25, arvSn 
stands in the Pada text only, the Sanhita has arva aA:Ma 
and arva iva. In x. 46, 5, the text hiri-«ma«Tim naarvanam 
dhana-arAram is too doubtAil to allow of any safe induction, 
particularly as the S&ma-veda gives a totally diflFerent read- 
ing. I do not think therefore that drvat, horse, admits in 
the nom. and ace. sing, of any forms but &v4 and &van- 
tarn. Pamni (vi. 4, 127) allows the forms arv&n and arva- 
nam, but in anarvan only, which, as we saw, has nothing 
in common with drvat, horse. Benfey : ' die rascheste 
(keinen Renner habend, uneinholbar),' the quickest (having 
no racer, hence not to be reached). 

The masculine anarvanam after the neuter ^ardhas is 
curious; ^ardhas means might, but it is here used to 
express a might or an aggregate of strong men or gods, 
and the nom. plur. ye, who, in the next verse, shows the 
same transition of thought, not only from the singular to 
the plural, but also from the neuter to the mascuhne, which 
must be admitted in anarvSnam. It would be possible, if 
necessary, to explain away the irregularity of anarvaiiam by 
admitting a rapid transition from the Maruts to Indra, the 
eldest among the Maruts (cf. i. 23, 8. indra-^eshM&A marut- 
gan&A), and it would be easier still to alter ^ardhas into 
^ardham, as an accusative singular of the mascuhne noun 
tfardha, which has the same meaning as the neuter ^ardhas. 
There is one passage, v. ^6, 9, which would seem to give 
ample countenance to such a conjecture : 

tam wsJi ^ardham rathe-^iibham — S, huve. 

I call hither this your host, brilliant on chariots. 

Again, ii. 30, 11, we read: 

tdm vaA ^ardham marutam — girS lipa bruve. 

I call with my voice on this your host of Maruts. 

viii. 93, 16. «rutam ysJi vritrahan-tamam pra ^drdham 
^arshaninam, S, sushe. 

I pant for the glorious, victorious, host of the quick 
Maruts. 

From this ^ardha we have also the genitive «ardhasya, 
vii. 56, 8 (4) : 
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^ubhraA vaA ^shmaA krudhmi m&akmsi dhuniA miiniA- 
iva ^ardhasya dhrishnoA. 

Your strength is brilliant, your minds furious ; the shout 
of the daring host is like one possessed. 

We have likewise the dative ^ardh&ya, the instrumental 
^ardhena, and the ace. plur. ^&*dhan ; and in most cases, 
except in two or three where ^dha seems to be used as 
an adjective, meaning strong, these words are applied to the 
host of the Maruts. 

But the other word ^ardhas is equally well authenti- 
cated, and we find of it, not only the nominative, accu- 
sative, and vocative sing, ^ardhas, but likewise the nom. 
plur. ^ardhamsi. 

The nominative singular occurs in our very hymn : 

i. 37, 5. kri/am yat ^ardhaA marutam. 

Which is the sportive host of the Maruts. 

i. 127, 6. saA hi ^ardhaA na marutam tuvi-svaniA. 

For he (Agni) is strong-voiced like the host of the Maruts. 

iy. 6, 10. tuvi-svanasaA marutam na ^ardhaA. 

Thy flames (Agni) are strong-voiced like the host of the 
Maruts. 

V. 46, 5. uta tyat nsJi marutam g&rdhsA & gamat. 

May also that host of the Maruts come to us. 

ii. I, 5. tvam naram ^ardhaA asi puru-vasuA. 

Thou (Agni), full of riches, art the host of the men. 

This host of men seems to me intended again for the 
Maruts, although it is true that in thus identifying Agni 
with different gods, the poet repeats himself in the next 
verse: 

ii. I, 6. tvam ^ardhaA m^tam. 

Thou art the host of the Maruts. 

If this repetition seems offensive, the first naram ^ardhas 
might be taJcen for some other company of gods. Thus 
we find : 

vii. 44, 5. mnotu naA daivyam ^ardhaA agniA srinvantu 
vx9ve mahishaA amuraA. 

May the divine host, may Agni, hear us, may the Vi^ve 
hear us, the strong, the wise. 

Or iii. 19, 4. saA 2 vaha deva-t&tim yavish/Aa ^ardhaA 
yat adya divyam ya^asi. 
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Bring thou hither, O Agni, the gods, that you may 
sacrifice to-day to the divine host. 

Or i. 159, T. i Du t&t sirdhah divy^ vritumahe. 

We chose for ub now that divine host. 

As in these last, ao in many other passages, sardhas is 
used as a neuter in the accusative. For instance, 

i. lod, i; ii. 11, 14. marutam «ardhaA. 

ii- 3, 3 ; vi. 3, 8. «&rdbaA marutSm. 

The vocative occurs, 

V. 46, 2, figne indra varu»a mitra d^vaA aardhaA pra 
yanta m&xita ut£ vishno (iti). 

Agni, Indra, Varuna, Mitra, gods, host of the Maruts, 
come forth, and Vishnu ! 

We see how throughout all these passages those in which 
ffirdha and s&^as are applied to the Maruts, or to some 
other company of gods, preponderate most decidedly. Yet 
passages occur in the Rig-veda where both aardha and «ar- 
dhas are applied to other hosts or companies. Thus v. 53, 
10, s^dha refers to chariots, while in L 133, 3, ^ardhas 
is applied to evil spirits. 

If the passages hitherto examined were all that occur in 
the Rig-veda, we might still feel atartied at the construction 
of our verse, where ^ardhas is not only followed by mascu- 
line adjectives in the singular, but, in the next verse, by a 
pronoun in the plural. But if we take the last irregularity 
first, we find the same construction, viz. <irdhas followed 
by y^, in iii. 3a, 4: 

indrasya si.rdh&h mariitaA ye S'san. 

The host of Indra, that was the Maruts, 

As to the change of genders, we find adjectives in the 
masculine after sardhas, in 

V. 52, 8. sardhaA marutam lit #amsa satya-savasam ribh- 
vaaam. 

Celebrate the host of the Maruts, the truly vigorous, the 
brilliant. 

Here, too, the poet afterwards continues in the pliiral, 
though as he uses the demonstrative, and not, as in our 
passage, the relative pronoun, we cannot quote this in sup- 
port of the irregularity which has here to be explained. 
Anyhow the construction of our verse, though bold and 
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unusud^ is not so unusual as to force us to adopt conjectural 
remedies, and in v. 58, 2, we find y^ after gsnih. On the 
Umbrian ^erfo Martio, as possibly the same as ^rdha-s 
maruta-s, see Grassman, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xvi. p. 190. 

Verse 2, note ^ The spotted deer (prishati) are the 
recognized animals of the Maruts, and were originally, as it 
would seem, intended for the rain-clouds. Sayawa is per- 
fectly aware of the original meaning of prishati, as clouds. 
The legendary school, he says, takes them for deer 
with white spots, the etymological school for the many- 
coloured lines of clouds : (Rv. Bh. i. 64, 8.) This passage 
shows that although prishati, as Roth observes, may mean 
a spotted cow or a spotted horse, — the Maruts, in fact, 
are called sometimes prishat-a^vaA, having piebald horses, 
vii. 40, 3, — ^yet the later tradition in India had distinctly 
declared in favour of spotted deer. The Vedic poets, how- 
ever, admitted both ideas, and they speak ia the same 
hymn, nay, in the same verse, of the fallow deer and of the 
horses of the Maruts. Thus v. 58, i, the Maruts are 
called isu-Sisykhy possessed of quick horses ; and in v. 58, 6, 
we read yat pra ayasish/a prishatibhiA a^vaiA — ^rathebhiA, 
where the gender of prishatibhiA would hardly allow us to 
join it with a^vaiA, but where we must translate : When 
you come with the deer, the horses, the chariots. 

Verse 2, note ^. ^fhe spears and daggers of the Maruts 
are ineant for the thunderbolts, and the ghttering ornaments 
for the Ughtning. S&yana takes va*i in this passage for 
war-cries on the authority of the Nirukta, where y&si is 
pven among the names of the voice. From other pas- 
sages, however, it becomes clear that y&si is a weapon of 
the Maruts; and Sayawa, too, explains it sometimes in 
that sense: cf. v. 53, 4; 57, 2. Thus i. 88, 3, the vS^is 
are spoken of as being on the bodies of the Maruts. In 
^' 53} 4j t^^ Maruts are said to shine in their ornaments 
and their va«is. Here Sayaiia, too, translates va^i rightly 
by weapon ; and in his remarks on i. 88, 3, he says that 
va«i was a weapon commonly called ara, which is a shoe- 
maker's awl. This reminds one ot/rdmea which at one time 
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was supposed to be connected with the Germaii pfT\ 
See, however, Grimm (Deutsche Grammatik, vol. i. p. 
and Leo Meyer (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. vi. p. 424). 
viii. 29, 3, the god Tvash/ar is said to cany an iron vfi; 
his hand. Grassman (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. svi. p. 
translates v£>i by axe. That an^ is to be taken in 
sense of ornament, and not in the sense of ointmen 
shown by passages like viii 39, 1 , where a golden omai 
is mentioned, anjn ankte hirany^yam. Sak^, t<^th< 
used with reference to the birth of the Maruts, i. 64, 4. 
should not be connected with vEistbhiA. 

Verse 3, note '. Esh&in should be pronounced as a c 
CU8 ; also in verses 9, 13, 15. This is a very common vyi 

Verse 3, note '. I should have taken Aitram as an %A\ 
like Benfey, if ni rifi^ were not usually construed wit! 
accusative. Bifi^f in the 3rd pers. plur. pres, Kta. 
treated like a verb of the Ad-class. 

Verse 8, note '■ TTie locative yffman is frequently 1 
of the path on which the gods move and approach 
sacrifice ; hence it sometimes means, as in our passag< 
the sky. Ysmam in B, R., s. v, ar^^, is wrong. 

Verse 4, rote \ Benfey translates ghrfshvi by burrow 
and refers it to the thunderbolt that uproots the ce 
He points out that ghrishvi means also, for the s 
reason, the boar, as proved by Kuhn (Die Herabkunft 
Feuers, S. aoa). I prefer, however, the general 8( 
assigned to the adjective ghnshu and ghrishvi, exuber 
brisk, wild. See Kuhn in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. 
P- ?t^S' Wilson, after Sayana, translates destroyers of i 
On the representation of the clouds as boars, see Nir. v. 

Verse 4, note *. Tvesha-dyumna is difficult to ren 
Both tvesha and dyumn£ are derived from roots that n; 
to shine, to be bright, to glow. Derivatives from t 
express the idea of fieriness, fierceness, and fiiry. In 
17, 2, tvish is used correlatively with manyii, wr 
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Derivatives from dyu convey the idea of brightness and 
briskness. Both qualities are fr^uently applied to the 
Maruts. 

Verse 5, note '. This translation is merely coiyectiuraL 
I suppose that the wind driving the clouds before him, is 
here compared to a bull among cows, cf. v. 52, 3 : 

t€ syandrasaA n£ uksh^naA &ti skandanti ^^rvariA. 

They, the Maruts, like rushing oxen, mount on the dark 

The last sentence states that the wind grows even Htronger 
after it has tasted the rain (i. 85, 2. t6 ukshitfeaA mahimfi- 
nam 4aata). 

Verse 5, note *. I take ^dmbhe in the sense of ^rambhane. 
(On the root gahh and its derivatives, see Kuhn, Zeitschrift 
fur vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, vol. i, p. 123 seq.) It 
would be better to read mukhe, instead of sukhe, in the 
commentary. The Maruts were not born of milk for 
Pmni, as Wilson says in a note, but from the milk of 
Pmni, Priani is called their mother, Rudra their father: 
{v. 5a, 16; 60, 5.) 

Benfey takes the cows for clouds in which the lightnings 
dwell ; and the abyss of the sap is by him supposed to be 
again the clouds. 

Verse 6, note ^. Antam nft, hterally, like an end, is 
explained by SSyana as the top of a tree. Wilson, Langlois, 
and Benfey accept that interpretation. Roth proposes, like 
the hem of a garment, which I prefer; for vastr&nta, the 
end of a garment, is a common expression in later Sanskrit, 
while anta is never applied to a tree in the sense of the top 
of a tree. Here agra would be more appropriate. 

Verse 7, note ^. S&yana translates : ' Man has planted a 
firm buttress to give stability to his dwelling.' Nidadhre 
is the perfect Atmanepada, and expresses the holding down 
of the head or the cowering attitude of man. I have 
taken ugrSya manyave over to ^hita, because these words 
could hardly form an apposition to yftmaya. As the Vedic 
poets speak of the very mountains as shaken by the 
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Storms^ we might translate p&rvato giriA by the gnarled or 
rocky mount; but there is no authority for translating 
^ihita by it is shattered^ and we should have to translate^ the 
mountain yielded or bent before your anger. Cf. v. 57, 3 : 

ni vaA v£n& ^ihate ySmanaA bhiyS. 

The forests get out of your way from fear. 

V. 60, 2. van& kit ugraA ^ihate ni vaA bhiyS prithivi Hi 
rebate p&rataA ^t. 

Even the forests, ye fearful Maruts, yield from fear of 
you ; even the earth trembles, even the mountains. 

Verse 8, note ^. KgindL seems to express the act of 
racing or running (like kgi, race, battle), while yama is the 
road itself where the racing takes place. A very similar 
passage occurs in i. 87, 3. The comparison of the earth 
(fem.) to a king (masc.) would be considered a grave offence 
in the later Sanskrit literature. In i. 87, 3, vithura takes 
the place of vi*pati. 

Verse 9, note ^. A very difficult verse. The birth of 
the Maruts is frequently alluded to, as well as their sur- 
passing strength, as soon as bom. Hence the first sentence 
admits of little doubt. But what follows is very abrupt. 
Vayas may be the plural of vi, bird, or it may be vayas, the 
neuter, meaning vital strength: see Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
vol. XV. p. 217. The Maruts are frequently compared to 
birds (cf. i. 87, 2 ; 88, i), but it is usual to indicate the 
comparison by na or iva. I therefore take vayas as a nom. 
sing, neut., in the sense of vigour, life. Nir-i is used with 
particular reference to the birth of a child (cf. v. 78, 7 ; 9). 

Verse 10, note ^. If we take siinavo gira^ in the sense of 
the sons of voice, i. e. of thunder, the accent of gira^ will 
have to be changed. GiraA, however, occurs, at least once 
more, in the sense of singers or poets, ix. 63, 10, where 
giraA can only be a vocative, O ye singers ! In i. 6, 6, the 
translation of giraA by singers, i. e. the Maruts, may be 
contested, but if we consider that giraA, in the sense of 
hymns, is feminine, and is followed by the very word which 
is here used, viz. devayantaA, as a feminine, viz. devayantiA, 
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vii. 1 8, 3, we can hardly doubt that in i. 6, 6, giraA is a mascu- 
line and means singers. The same applies to vi. 63, 10. In 
vi. 52, 9, the construction is, of course, qirite different. 

Verse 10, note ^. The expression that the Maruts en- 
larged or extended the fences of their race-course, can only 
mean that they swept over the whole sky, and drove the 
clouds away from all the comers. KKshtha. may mean the 
w^ooden enclosures (carceres) or the wooden poles that served 
as turning and winning-posts (metce). The last sentence 
expresses the result of this race, viz. the falling of so much 
rain that the cows had to walk up to their knees in water. 
This becomes still clearer from the next verse. 

Saya/ia : ' These, the producers of speech, have spread 
water in their courses, they cause the cows to walk up to 
their knees in order to drink the water/ 

Verse 11, note ^. Rain is called the offspring of the cloud, 
miho napat, and is then treated as a masculine. 

Verse 12, note ^ In viii. 72, 8, aAiiAyavit is explained by 
vyadarayat, he tore open. AAruAyavitana is the Vedic form 
of the 2nd pers. plur. of the redupUcated aorist. 

Verse 13, note \ Yanti has to be pronounced as an 
amphibrachys. 

Verse 14, note ^ Benfey supposes that duvaA stands in 
the singular instead of the plural. But why should the 
plural have been used, as the singular (asti) would have 
created no kind of difficulty ? It is better to take diiva^ as 
a nominative plural of a noun du, worshipper, derived from 
the same root which yielded diiva^, worship. We certainly 
find a-duvaA in the sense of not-worshipping : 

vii. 4, 6. ma[ tva vayam sahasa-van avira/i xn& apsavaA pdri 
sadama ma aduva^. 

May we not, O hero, sit round thee like men without 
strength, without beauty (cf. viii. 7, 7), without worship. 

Here S&ya^ia explains aduvaA very well by pariAarawa- 
hina^, which seems better than Roth's explanation * zogemd, 
ohne Eifer.' 
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Majvdala I, S^TA 38. 
AsHrAKA I, AdhyAya 3, Vaboa 15- 

1. Kit ha ntinim kadha-priy aA * pit£ p 
h&Btnyoh, dadhidhv^ vriktarbarhishaA. 

2. KvS nt^Ddm kdt vaA d,rtham gdnta 
prithivyM, kvfi vaA gfivaA ndf ranyanti. 

3. KvSi TsJi Bumnfl ndvy^msi mdrutaA k 
kv6 (Iti) -visvfiai Baiibhag4. 

4. Ydt yAyim prisni-mfttaraA mirtAsa^ 
RtiOt^ vaA amritdJi sy&t. 

5. MS vaA larig&k n£t yivase jrarit^ bhiit 
paths yamdsya git lipa 

6. M6 (Iti) sd naA pirft-parS, nihrritih 
vadhlt, padlshid trishnayi sahd. 

7. Satydm tveshfife Ama-vantaA dhinT 
rudriy^aA, mibam krinvanti av&t&nj. 

8. V3,srff-iva vi-dyiit mimftti vatsEim nil 
sakti, yit eshim vrish^iA dsarjri. 

9. DIy& iit tiimaA krinYanti parjrdny 
vah^Da, ydt prithivym vi-unddntx. 

10. Adha svanSt manitS,m vfsvam & aftdn: 
Yam, ir^auta prd mSnushaA. 
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Hymn to the Mabuts (the Storm-gods). 

1 . What then now ? When ^ will you take (us) as 
a dear father takes his son by both hands, O ye gods, 
for whom the sacred grass has been trimmed V 

2. Whither now? On what errand of yours are 
you going, in heaven, not on earth V Where are your 
cows sporting'?^ 

3. Where are your newest favours,^ O Maruts? 
Where the blessings? Where all delights? 

4. If you, sons of Pri^ni, were mortals, and your 
worshipper an immortal,^ — 

5. Then never ^ should your praiser be unwelcome, 
Hke a deer in pasture grass,* nor should he go on the 
path of Yama.^ 

6. Let not one sin^ after another, diflBcult to be 
conquered, overcome us ; may it depart * together 
with lust. 

7. Truly they are furious and powerful ; even to 
the desert the Rudriyas bring rain that is never 
dried up.^ 

8. The lightning lows like a cow, it follows as a 
mother follows after her yoimg, that the shower (of 
the Maruts) may be let loose. ^ 

9. Even by day the Maruts create darkness with 
the • water-bearing cloud,^ when they drench the 
earth. 

10. From the shout of the Maruts over the whole 
space of the earth, ^ men reeled forward. 
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11. MirutaA vlZup&nf-bhiA * kitT&h rddhasvatiA 
^nu, y&td tm dkhidray&ma-bhiA. 

12. SthirfiA vaA santu nexn&yah rdthSA dsv^saA 
esh&m, sii-samskritaA abh{!$ava^. 

13. AkkfiSi vada tdnS. gidC grainy ai brdhmanaA pdtim, 
agnim mitrdm nd dar^Um. 

14. Mimihl ^16kam &sy8 pargrdnyaA-iva tatanaA, 
g£ya g&yatrd.m ukthyam. 

15. Vdndasva mKrutam gand,m tveshdm panasyiim 
arkl/iam, asmd (iti) vriddh^ asan iM. 



COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Kanva, the son of Ghora. The 
metre is G4yatri throughout. Several verses, however, end 
in a spondee instead of the usual iambus. No attempt 
should be made to improve such verses by conjecture, 
for they are clearly meant to end in spondees. Thus in 
verses 2, 7, 8, and 9, all the three padas alike have their 
final spondee. In verse 7, the ionicus a minore is with an 
evident intention repeated thrice. 

Verse 1, note ^. Kadha-priyaA is taken in the Padap4/ha 
as one word, and Siyana explains it by deUghted by or 
delighting in praise^ a nominative plural. A similar com- 
pound, kadha-priya, occurs in i. 30, 20, and there too the 
vocative sing, fem., kadhapriye, is explained by Sayana a» 
fond of praise. In order to obtain this meaning, kadha has 
to be identified with kath&, story, which is simply impos- 
sible. There is another compound, adha-priyi, nom. dual, 

* vlZtipftm-bhiAf 
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11. Maruts on your strong-hoofed steeds^ go on 
easy roads' after those bright ones (the clouds), which 
are still locked up.^ 

12. May your felloes be strong, the chariots, and 
their horses, may your reins ^ be well-fashioned. 

13. Speak out for ever with thy voice to praise 
the Lord of prayer,^ A.gni, who is like a friend,^ the 
bright one. 

14. Fashion a hymn in thy mouth ! Expand like 
a cloud !^ Sing a song of praise. 

15. Worship the host of the Maruts, the brisk, the 
praiseworthy, the singers.^ May the strong ones stay 
here among us.^ 



which occurs viii. 8, 4, and which Say ana explains either as 
delighted here below, or as a corruption of kadha-priyH 

In Boehtlingk and Roth's Dictionary, kadha-priya and 
kadha-pri are both explained as compounds of kadha, an 
interrogative adverb, and priya or pri, to love or delight, 
and they are explained as meaning kind or loving to whom ? 
In the same manner adha-priya is explained as kind then 
and there. 

It must be confessed, however, that a compound like 
kadha-pri, kind to whom ?, is somewhat strange, and it seems 
preferable to separate the words, and to write kadha priya 
and adha priya. 

It should be observed that the compounds kadha-pri and 
kadha-priya occur always in sentences where there is another 
interrogative pronoun. The two interrogatives kat — kadha, 
what — ^where, and kas — ^kadha, who — where, occurring in 
the same sentence, an idiom so common in Greek, may 
have puzzled the author of the Pada text, and the com- 
poimd once sanctioned by the authority of ^Sakalya, Sayawa 
would explain it as best he could. But if we admit the 
double use of the interrogative in Sanskrit, as in Greek, 

F 2 
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then^ in our passage^ priydA would be an adjective belong- 
ing to pit4, and we might translate: 'What then now? 
When will you take (us), as a dear father takes his son by 
both hands, O ye Maruts V In the same manner we ought 
to translate i. 30, 20 : 

k^ te ushaA k&lha priye bhu^e martaA amartye. 

Who and where was there a mortal to be loved by thee, 
O beloved, immortal Dawn ? 

In viii. 7, 31, where the same words are repeated as in 
our passage, it is likewise better to write : 

k&t ha nibifim k&dha priyaA yat indram a^ahatana, kaA 
vaA sakhi-tv^ ohate. 

What then now ? Where is there a friend, now that you 
have forsaken Indra ? Who cares for your friendship ? 

Why in viii. 8, 4, adha priya should have been joined 
into one word is more difficult to say, yet here, too, the 
compound might easily be separated. 

K^ldha does not occur again, but would be formed in 
analogy with adha. It occurs in Zend as kadha. 

The words k&t ha nunfim commonly introduce an inter- 
rogative sentence, literally. What then now ? cf. x. 10, 4. 

Verse 1, note ^, Vrikta-barhis is generally a name of the 
priest, so called because he has to trim the sacrificial grass. 
* The sacred Ku^a grass (Poa cynosuroides), after having had 
the roots cutoff, is spread on the Vedi or altar, and upon 
it the Ubation of Soma-juice, or oblation of clarified butter, 
is poured out. In other places, a tuft of it in a similar 
position is supposed to form a fitting seat for the deity or 
deities invoked to the sacrifice. According to Mr. Stevenson, 
it is also strewn over the floor of the chamber in which the 
worship is performed.' 

Cf. vi, II, 5. vri%^ ha yat namasa barhiA agnaii, ayami 
sruk ghrita-vati su-vriktiA. 

When I reverentially trim the truss for Agni, when the 
well-triinmed ladle, ftdl of butter, is stretched forth. 

In our passage, unless we change the accent, it must 
be taken as an epithet of the Maruts, they for whom the 
grass-altar has been prepared. They are again invoked by 
the same name, viii. 7, 20 : 
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kva nunam su-danavaA madatha vrikta-barhishaA. 

Where do ye rejoice now, you gods for whom the altar 
is trimmed ? 

Otherwise, vrikta-barhishaA might, with a change of 
accent, supply an accusative to dadhidhve : ' Will you take 
the worshippers in your arms?' This, however, is not 
necessary, as to take by the hand may be used as a 
neuter verb. 

Benfey : * Wo weilt ihr gem ? was habt ihr jetzt — gleichwie 
ein Vater seinen Sohn — in Handen, da das Opfer harrt V 

Wilson : ' Maruts, who are fond of praise, and for whom 
the sacred grass is trimmed, when will you take us by both 
hands as a father does his son ? ' 

Verse 2, note \ The idea of the first verse, that the 
Maruts should not be detained by other pursuits, is carried 
on in the second. The poet asks, what they have to do in 
the sky, instead of coming down to the earth. The last 
sentence seems to mean ' where tarry your herds ?' viz. the 
clouds. Sayana translates : ' Where do worshippers, like 
lowing cows, praise you?' Wilson: •Where do they who 
worship you cry to you like cattle.' Benfey : ' Wo jauchzt 
man euch, gleich wie Stiere? (Ihre Verehrer briillen vor 
Freude iiber ihre Gegenwart, wie Stiere.)' The verb 
ranyati, however, when followed by an accusative, means 
to love, to accept with pleasure. The gods accept the 
offerings and the prayers : 

V. 1 8, I. vi^ani y^ amartyaA havya marteshu ranyati. 
The inunortal who deigns to accept all offerings among 
mortals. 

V. 74, 3. kasya brahmani ranyathaA* 
Whose prayers do ye accept? 

Followed by a locative ranyati means to delight in. 
Both the gods are said to delight in prayers (viii. 12, 18; 33, 
16), and prayers are said to delight in the gods (viii. 16, 2). 
I therefore take ranyanti in the sense of tarrying, disporting, 
and nd, if it is to be retained, in the sense of not ; where 
do they not sport? meaning that they are to be found every- 
where, except where the poet desires them to be. We thus 
get rid of the simile of singing poets and lowing cows, which. 
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though not too bold for Vedic bards, would here come in 
too abruptly. It would be much better, however, if the 
negative particle could be omitted altogether. If we retain 
it, we must read: kv& vaA | gavaA | na r&n | yanti | . 
But the fact is that through the whole of the Rig-veda 
kvS has always to be pronounced as two syllables, kuva. 
There is only one passage, v, 6i, a, where, before a vowel, 
we have to read kva : kuva vo ^8\kh, kvabhi^ava^. In 
other passages, .even before vowels, we always have to 
read kuva, e.g. i. i6i, 4. kuvet=:kva it; i. 105, 4. 
kuvartam = kva ritam. In i. 35, 7, we must read either 
kuved4nim suryaA, making suryaA trisyllabic, or kuva idanim^ 
leaviug a hiatus. In i. 168, 6, kvslvaram is kuvavaram: 
£»&kalya, forgetting this, and wishing to improve the metre, 
added na, thereby, in reality, destroying both the metre and 
the sense. Kva occurs as dissyllabic in the Rig-veda at 
least forty-one times. 

Verse 3, note ^. The meanings of sumnd in the first five 
Mandslas are well explained by Professor Aufrecht in Kuhn^s 
Zeitschrift, vol. iv. p. 274. As to suvita in the plural, see 
X. 86, 21^ and viii. 93, 29, where Indra is said to bring all 
suvita's. It frequently occurs in the singular : 

X. 148, I. & naA bhara suvitam ydsya Hk^. 

Verse 4, note ^. One might translate : * If you, sons of 
Pri^ni, were mortals, the immortal would be your wor- 
shipper.' But this seems almost too deep and elaborate 
a compliment for a primitive age. Langlois translates: 
* Quand vous ne seriez pas immortels, (faites toutefois) que 
votre pan%yriste jouisse d'une longue vie.' Wilson's trans- 
lation is obscure : ' That you, sons of Prisni, may become 
mortals, and your panegyrist* become immortal.' Sayana 
translates : * Though you, sons of Pmni, were mortal, yet 
your worshipper would be immortal' I think it best to 
connect the fourth and fifth verses, and I feel justified in 
so doing by other passages where the same or a similar 
idea is expressed, viz. that if the god were the poet and the 
poet the god, then the poet would be more liberal to the 
god than the god is to him. Thus I translated a passage, 
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vii. 32^ 18, in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
P- 545 : ^ If I ^ere lord of as much as thou, I should support 
the sacred bard, thou scatterer of wealth, I should not 
abandon, liiui to misery. I should award wealth day by day 
to him who magnifies, I should award it to whosoever it be/ 
Another parallel passage is pointed out by Mr. J. Muir. 
(On the Interpretation of the Veda, p. 79.) viii. 19, 25: 
' If, Agni, thou wert a mortal, and I were an immortal, I 
should not abandon thee to malediction or to wretchedness ; 
my worshipper should not be miserable or distressed/ Still 
more to the point is another passage, viii. 44, 23 : ' If I were 
thou, and thou wert I, then thy \^ishes should be fulfilled.' 
See also viii. 14, i, 2. 

As to the metre it is clear that we ought to read 

— — v» — w» — U — 

martasaA syatana. 

Verse 5, note ^ Ma, though it seems to stand for na, 
retains its prohibitive sense. 

Verse 5, note ^. Yavasa is explained by S&yana as grass, 
and Wilson's Dictionary, too, gives to it the meaning of 
meadow or pasture grass, whereas yava is barley. The 
Greek l^ea or l^eia is likewise explained as barley or rye, 
fodder for horses. See i. 91, 13. g&vah n& y&vaseshu, like 
cows in meadows. 

Verse 5, note ^, The path of Yama can only be the path 
that leads to Yama, as the ruler of the departed. 

X. 14, 8. sam gaX:X:Aasva pitri-bhi^ sam yamena. 

Meet with the fathers, meet with Yama, (x. 14, 10 ; 15, 8.) 

X. 14, 7. yamam pa^yasi varunam Ara devam. 

Thou wilt see (there) Yama and the divine Varuna. 

X. 165, 4. tasmai yamfya namaA astu mrityave. 

Adoration to that Yama, to Death ! 

Wilson : * Never may your worshipper be indifferent to 
you, as a deer (is never indifferent) to pasture, so that he may 
not tread the path of Yama.' Benfey : ' Wer euch besingt, 
der sei euch nicht gleichgiiltig, wie das Wild im Gras, nicht 
wandF er auf des Yama Pfad.' A^oshya is translated insa- 
tiable by Professor Goldstiicker. 
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Verse 6, note ^. One of the meanings of nirriti is sin. 
It is derived from the same root which yielded rita, in the 
sense of right. Nirriti was conceived, it would seem, as 
going away from the path of right, the German Vergehen. 
Nirriti was personified as a power of evil and destruc- 
tion. 

vii 104, 9. &haye v& tan pra-d^ul&tu somaA a va dadhatu 
niA-riteA upd-sthe. 

May Soma hand them over to Ahi, or place them in the 
lap of Nirriti. 

i. 117, 5. susupvSmsam na niA-riteA upa-sthe. 

Like one who sleeps in the lap of Nirriti. 

Here S&yana explains Nirriti as earth, and he attaches 
the same meaning to the word in other places which will 
have to be considered hereafter. Cf. Lectures on the 
Science of Language, Second Series, pp. 515, 516. 

Wilson treats Nirriti as a male deity, and translates the 
last words, * let him perish with our evil desires.' 

Verse 6, note ^. Padish/& is formed as an optative of the 
Atmanepada, but with the additional s before the t, which, 
in the ordinary Sanskrit, is restricted to the so-called bene- 
dictive (Grammar, J 385 ; Bopp, Kritische Grammatik, ed. 
1834, ^ 329, note). Pad means originally to go, but in certain 
constructions it gradually assumed the meaning of to perish^ 
and native commentators are inclined to explain it by pat, 
to fall. One can watch the transition of meaning from 
going into perishing in such phrases as V. S. xi. 46. ma 
pady ayushaA pura, literally, * may he not go before the 
time,' but really intended for * may he not die before the time.' 
In the Rig-veda padish/a is generally qualified by some words 
to show that it is to be taken in malam partem. Thus 
in our passage, and in iii. 53, 21 ; vii. 104, 16; 17. In i. 79, 
il, however, padish^a sa^ is by itself used in a maledictory 
sense, pereat, may he perish ! In another, vi. 20, 5, pSdi by 
itself conveys the idea of perishing. This may have some 
weight in determining the origin of the Latin pestis (Corssen, 
Kritische Beitrage, p. 396), for it shows that, even without 
prepositions, such as c:^ or viy pad may have an ill-omened 
meaning. In the Aitareya-brdhmana vil. 14 (History of 
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Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 471), pad, as applied to a 
child^s teeth, means to go, to fall out. With sam, however, 
pad has always a good meaning, and this shows that origin- 
ally its meaning was neutral. 

Verse 7, note ^ The only difficult word is av&tKm. SAyana 
explains it, ^ without wind.' But it is hardly possible to 
understand how the Maruts, themselves the gods of the 
storm, the sons of Rudra, could be said to bring clouds 
without wind. Langlois, it is true, translates without any 
misgivings : ^ Ces dieux peuvent sur un sol dess^h^ faire 
tomber la pluie sans I'accompagner de vent.' Wilson : ' They 
send down rain without wind upon the desert.' Benfey saw 
the incongruous character of the epithet^ and explained it 
away by saying that the winds bring rain, and after they 
have brought it, they moderate their violence in order not to 
drive it away again; hence rain without wind. Yet even 
this explanation, though ingenious, and, as I am told, particu- 
larly truths in an Eastern climate, is somewhat too artificial. 
If we changed the accent, avat&m^ unchecked, unconquered, 
would be better than avatfim, windless. But ^v&ta, uncon- 
quered^ does not occur in the Rig-veda, except as applied 
to persons. It occurs most frequently in the phrase vanvan 
avsLtaA, which S&yana. explains well by himsan ahimsitaA, 
hurting, but not hurt: (vi. 16, ao ; 18, i; ix. 89, 7.) 
In ix. 96, 8, we read prit-sii vanvan &v£ltaA, in battles 
attacking, but not attacked, which renders the meaning of 
avata perfectly clear. In vi. 64, 5, where it is applied to 
Ushas, it may be translated by unconquerable, intact. 

There are several passages, however, where avata occurs 
with the accent on the last syllable, and where it is accord- 
ingly explained as a Bahuvrihi, meaning either windless or 
motionless, from vata, wind, or from v&ta, going, (i. 62, 10.) 
In some of these passages we can hardly doubt that the 
accent ought to be changed, and that we ought to read 
av&ta. Thus in vi. 64, 4, avate is clearly a vocative applied 
to Ushas, who is called avata, unconquerable, in the verse 
immediately following. In i. 52, 4, the Maruts are called 
av^taA, which can only be &v&t&A, unconquerable ; nor can 
we hesitate in viii. 79, 7, to change avat&A into av&taA, as an 
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epithet applied to Soma, and preceded by adriptakratuA, of 
unimpaired strength, unconquerable. 

But even then we find no evidence that av£tta, uncon- 
quered, could be applied to rain or to a cloud, and I there- 
fore propose another explanation,, though equally founded 
on the supposition that the accent of avatam in our passage 
should be on the first syllable. 

I take vata as a Vedic form instead of the later vana, the 
past participle of vai, to wither. Similarly we find in the 
Yeda^ita, instead of jfina, the latter form being sanctioned 
by Pknixn, Va means to get dry, to flag, to get exhausted ; 
fivata therefore, as applied to a cloud, would mean not dry, 
not withered, as applied to rain, not dried up, but remain- 
ing on the ground. It is important to remark that in one 
passage, vi. 67, 7, Sayana, too, explains av&ta, as applied to 
rivers, by a^ushka, not dry ; and the dame meaning would 
be applicable to av&taA in i. 62, lo. In this sense of not 
withered, not dry, av&tam in our passage would form a per- 
fectly appropriate epithet of the rain, while neither windless 
nor unconquered would yield an appropriate sense. In the 
famous passage x. 129, 2, Smt av4tam svadhayi tat ^kam, 
that only One breathed breathless by itself, avatam might be 
taken, in accordance with its accent, as windless or breath- 
less, and the poet may have wished to give this antithetical 
point to his verse. But dvatam, as an adverb, would here 
be equally appropriate, and we should then have to translate, 
* that only One breathed freely by itself.^ 

Verse 8, note ^. The peculiar structure of the metre in 
the seventh and eighth verses should be noted. Though 
we may scan 

'I 'I 'I 
WW — — w \j w \j \j 



by throwing the accent on the short antepenultimate, yet 
the movement of the metre becomes far more natural by 
throwing the accent on the long penultimate, thus reading 

Sayaf»a : ' Like a cow the lightning roars, (the lightning) 
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attends (on the Maruts) as the mother cow on her calf, because 
their rain is let loose at the time of lightning and thunder.' 

Wilson : * The lightning roars like a parent cow that 
bellows for its calf, and hence the rain is set free by the 
Maruts/ 

Benfey : ' Es blitzt — wie eine Kuh briillt es — die Mutter 
folgt dem Kalb gleichsam — wenn ihr Regen losgelassen. 
(Der Donner folgt dem Blitz, wie eine Kuh ihrem Kalbe.)' 

Va^ra as a masculine means a bull, and it is used as a 
name of the Maruts in some passages, viii. 7, 3; 7* As 
a feminine it means a cow, particularly a cow with a cal^ 
a milch cow. Hence also a mother, x. J19, 4. The lowing 
of the lightning must be intended for the distant thunder, 
and the idea that the lightning goes near or looks for 
the rain is not foreign to the Vedic poets. See i. 39, 9 : 
* Come to us, Maruts, with your entire help, as lightnings 
(come to, i. e. seek for) the rain !' 

Verse 9, note ^. That parjranya here and in other places 
means cloud has been well illustrated by Dr. Buhler, Orient 
und Occident, vol. i. p. 221. It is irxteresting to watch the 
personifying process which is very palpable in this word, 
and by which Par^anya becomes at last a friend and com- 
panion of Indra. 

Verse 10, note \ Sddma, as a neuter, means originally 
a seat, and is frequently used in the sense of altar : iv. 9, 3. 
saA sadma pari niyate h6t4; vii. 18, 22. hota-iva sadma pari 
eini rebhan. It soon, however, assumed the more general 
meaning of place, as 

X. I, I. agniA bhanuna ru^ata vi^va sadmani apr&A. 

Agni with brilliant light thou filledst all places. 

It is lastly used with special reference to heaven and 
earth, the two sddmani, i. 185, 6; iii. ^^, 2, In our passage 
sadma parthivam is the same as parthive sadane in viii. 97, 5. 
Here the earth is mentioned together with heaven, the, sea, 
and the sky. Sayana takes sadma as ^ dwelling,^ so do Wilson 
and Langlois. Benfey translates * der Erde Sitz,' and makes 
it the subject of the sentence : * From the roaring of the Maruts 
the seat of the earth trembles, and all men tremble.' Sadman^ 
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with the accent on the last syllable, is also used as a masculine 
in the Rig-veda, i. 173, i; vi. 51, 12. sadmanam divyam. 

Verse 11, note \ I have translated vi/u-panibhi^, as if it 
were vi/dp&nibhiA, for this is the right accent of a Bahuvrihi 
compound. Thus the first member retains its own accent in 
prithii-pani, bhilri-p&ni, vrisha-p&wi, &c. It is possible that 
the accent may have been changed in our passage, because 
the compound is used, not as an adjective, but as a kind of 
substantive, as the name of a horse. Pani, hand, means, as 
applied to horses, hoof: 

ii. 31, 2. prithivy^tA sSnau ^inghananta pani-bhiA. 

When ihey strike with their hoofs on the summit of the 
earth. 

This meaning appears still more clearly in such com- 
pounds as drav&t-p&ni : 

viii. 5, 35. hiranyayena rathena dravatpam-bhi^ asvaih. 

On a golden chariot, oniquick-hoofed horses. 

The horses of the Maruts, which in our verse are called 
vi/u-p&ni, strong-hoofed^ are called viii. 7, 27. hiranya-pani, 
golden-hoofed : 

a^vaiA hiranyap&m-bhiA devasaA upa gantana. 

On your golden-hoofed horses come hither, O gods. 

Those who retain the accent of the MSS. ought to trans- 
late, * Maruts, with your strong hands go after the clouds.' 

Verse 11, note ^ R6dhasvati is explained by Sayawa as 
river. It does not occur again in the Rig-veda. Rodhas 
is enclosure or fence, the bank of a river ; but it does not 
follow that rodhasvat, having enclosures or banks, is appli* 
cable to rivers only. ii. 15, 8, it is said that he emptied or 
opened the artificial enclosures of Bala, these being the 
clouds conquered by Indra. Hence I take rodhasvatt in 
the sense of a cloud yet unopened, which is followed or 
•driven on by the Maruts. 

JEitra, bright or many-coloured, is applied to the clouds, 
V. 6^j 3. AritrebhiA abhr^iA. 

Verse 11, note ^. Roth takes akhidrayaman for a name of 
horse. The word does not occiur again in the Rig-veda, 
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but the idea that the roads of the gods are easy (sugaA 
adhva) is of frequent occurrence. 

Wilson : ^ Maruts, with strong hands, come along the 
beautifully-embanked rivers with unobstructed progress/ 

Benfey : ^ Mit euren starken Handen folgt den hehren 
eingeschlossnen nach in unermiid^tem Gang^ Maruts.' 

Verse 12, note ^. Abh&u does not mean finger in the 
Rig-veda, though Sayana frequently explains it so, misled 
by Yaska who gives abhi^u among the names of finger. 
Wilson : ^ May your fingei's be well skilled (to hold the reins).' 

Verse 13, note ^. Agni is frequently invoked together 
with the Maruts, and is even called marut-sakha, the friend 
of the Maruts, viii. 92, 14. It seems better, therefore, to 
refer brahmanas patim to Agni, than, with Sftyana, to the 
host of the Maruts (manidganam). Brdhmanasp&ti and 
Brihaspati are both varieties of Agni, the priest and purohita 
of gods and men, and as such he is invoked together with 
the Maruts in other passages, i. 40, i. Tdn& is an adverb, 
meaning constantly, always, for ever. Cf. ii. 2, i; viii. 40, 7. 

Wilson: * Declare in our presence (priests), with voice 
attuned to praise Brahmanaspati, Agni, and the beautiful 
Mitra.' 

Benfey : * Lass schallen immerfort das Lied zu griissen 
Brahmamispati, Agni, Mitra, den herrlichen.' 

Verse 18, note ^. Mitra is never, as far as I know, In- 
voked together with the Maruts, and it is better to take 
mitram as friend. Besides n& cannot be left here untrans- 
lated. 

Verse 14, note ^. The second sentence is obscure. Sayana 
translates : ' Let the choir of priests make a hymn of 
praise, let them utter or expand it, like as a cloud sends 
forth rain.' Wilson similarly : * Utter the verse that is in 
your mouth, spread it out like a cloud spreading rain.' 
Benfey : ' Ein Preislied schaffe in dem Mund, ertone dem 
Pargranya gleich.' He takes Pargranya for the god of thunder, 
and supposes the hymn of praise to be compared to it on 
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account of its loudness. TatanaA can only be the second 
person singular of the conjunctive of the reduplicated 
perfect, of which we have also tat^nat, tatanama^ tatanan^ 
and tat£nanta. TatanaA can be addressed either to the host 
of the Maruts, or to the poet. I take it in the latter sense, 
for a similar verse occurs viii. 21, i8. It is said there of a 
patron that he alone is a king, that all others about the river 
Sarasvati are only small kings, and the poet adds : * May he 
spread like a cloud with the rain/ giving hundreds and 
thousands, (par^rdnyaA-iva tat£nat hi vrish^y£t.) 

Verse 15, note ^. It is difficult to find an appropriate 
rendering for arkin. It means praising, celebrating, singing, 
and it is in the last sense only that it is applicable to the 
Maruts. Wilson translates, ' entitled to adoration ;' Benfey, 
^ flaming.' Boehtlingk and Roth admit the sense of flaming 
in one passage, but give to arkin in this place the meaning 
of praising. If it simply meant, possessed of arka, i. e. songs 
of praise, it would be a very lame epithet afler panasyu. 
But other passages, like i. 19, 4; 52, 15, show that the 
conception of the Maruts as singers was most familiar to 
the Yedic iZishis (i. 64, 10 ; Kuhn, Zeitschrifl, vol. i. p. 521^ 
note) ; and arka is the very name applied to their songs 
(i. 19,4). In the Edda, too, * storm and thunder are repre- 
sented as a lay, as the wondrous music of the wild hunt 
The dwarfs and Elbs sing the so-called Alb-leich which 
carries off everything, trees and mountains.' See Justi in 
Orient und Occident, vol. ii. p. 62. There is no doubt 
therefore that arkin here means musician, and that the arka 
of the Maruts is the music of the winds. 

Verse 15, note ^. Vriddha, literally grown, is used in the 
Veda as an honorific epithet, with the meaning of mighty 
or great : 

iii. 32, 7* ya^amaA it namasa vriddham indram 
brihantam rishvam a^aram yuvanam. 

We worship with praise the mighty Indra, the great, the 
exalted, the immortal, the vigorous. 

Here neither is vriddha intended to express old age, nor 
yiivan young age, but both are meant as laudatory epithets. 
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Asan is the so-called Let of as^ to be. This Lei is 
properly an imperative, which gradually sinks down to a 
mere subjunctive. Of as, we find the following Le/ forms : 
belonging to the present, we have asasi, ii. 26, 2 ; asati, vi. 
^3> 9 I asathaA, vi. 63, i ; and asatha, v. 61, 4 : belonging 
to the imperfect, &saA, viii. 100, 2 ; dsat^ i. 9, 5 ; as&ma, i. 
173, 9 ; asan, i. 89, i. ^sam, a form quoted by Roth from 
Rig-veda x. 27, 4, is really itsam. 

We find, for instance, asaA, with an imperative or opta- 
tive meaning, in 

viii. 100, 2. asaA ka, tvam dakshinatdA sakh& me 

adha vritrani ^anghanava bh{[ri. 

And be thou my friend on my right hand, and we shall 
kill many enemies. 

Here we see the transition of meaning from an imperative 
to the conditional. In English, too, we may say^ ^ Do this 
and you shall live,' which means nearly the same as, * If you 
do this, you will live.' Thus we may translate this passage : 
* And if thou be my friend on my right side, then we shall 
kill many enemies.' 

X. 124, I. imam naA agne upa ya^ndm & ihi — 
asaA havya-vS/ uta naA puraA-g£[A. 

Here we have the imperative ihi and the het issJi used 
in the sam^ sense. 

Far more frequently, however, asaA is used in relative 
sentences, such as, 

vi. 36, 5. asaA yath& naA a&vsisk kak&n.&h. 

That thou mayest be ours^ delighting in strength. 

vii. 24, 1, asa^ j&thk naA avitS vridhe Ara. 

That thou mayest be our helper and for our increase. 

See also xT. 44, 4 ; 85, 26 ; 36. 

Wilson : * May they be exalted by this our worship.' 
Benfey : * Mogen die Hohen hier bei uns sein.' 
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MandALA I, St^KTA 39. 

AsHTAKA I, AdhyIya 3, Vabga 18-19. 

1. Prd ydt ith£ para-vdtaA soWi nd m^nam dsyatha, 
k^a krdtv4 maruta^ k^ya vdrpasdr k^ y^tha bUn 
ha dhtitayaA. 

2. Sthirflf ybJi santu fiyudh^ par4-mide vlfti ut& 
prati-skdbhe, yushm^am astu tdvishi pdniyast m£ 
mirtyasya m&yfnaA. 

3. Pdr& ha ydt sthirdm hathd nixsh vartdyatha 
gurd, vl y4thana vanfna^ prithivy^ vl iLsUi p4rva- 

4. Nahl vaA sdtruA vividd ddhi dydvi nd bhiimy&m 
rb&dasaA, yushmSkam astu tdvishl tdni yugS, nidri- 
saA nii Ht A-dhHshe. 

5. Prd vepayanti pdxvatan vi viiiAanti vdnaspd^tln, 
pr<5 (Iti) &rata marutaA dunndd^-iva d^vasaA. sd.rvay& 
visL 

6. tTpo (fti) rdtheshu pr^hatiA ayugdhvam prish- 
tih vahati r6hitafe, & Yah y&mkya, prithivT Ht asrot 
dbibhayanta m^nush^. 

7. A va^ makshii t&nkya, kdm nidrSA dvaA vml- 
mahe, gdnta niindm na^ dvasSi ydthd; pxiri( itth^ kin- 
viya bibhyiishe. 

8. Yushmff-ishiteA marutaA mdrtya-ishitaA & yih 
TLdJi dbhvaA fehate, vl tdm yuyota 5dvas& vl 6^a8& vl 
yushm^&bhiA Atl-bhiA. 

9. Xs4mi hi pra-ya^avafe kdnvam dadd pra-ietasaA, 
ds&mi-bhiA marutaA & ndJi Atl-bhiA gdnta vrishtfm ni 
vi-dyiitaA. 
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Hymn to the Maruts (the Storm-gods), 

1. When you thus from afar cast forwards your 
measure^ like a blast of fire, through whose wisdom 
is it, through whose design 1 ^ To whom do you go, to 
whom, ye shakers (of the earth) ? 

2. May your weapons be firm to attack, strong 
also to withstand. May yours be the more glorious 
strength, not that of the deceitful mortal. 

3. When you overthrow what is firm, O" ye men, 
and whirl about what is heavy, you pass ^ through the 
trees of the earth, through the clefts of the rocks.^ 

4. No real foe of yours is known in heaven, nor 
on earth, ye devourers of enemies ! May strength be 
yours, together with your race,^ O Rudras, to defy 
even now.^ 

5. They make the rocks to tremble, they tear 
asunder the kings of the forest.^ Come on, Maruts, 
like madmen, ye gods with your whole tribe. 

6. You have harnessed the spotted deer to your 
chariots, a red one draws as leader ; ^ even the earth 
listened at your coming, and men were frightened. 

7. Rudras, we quickly desire your help for our 
ra<5e. Come now to us with help, as of yore ; thus 
now also, for the sake of the frightened Kanva.^ 

8. Whatever fiend, roused by you or roused by 
inen, attacks us, tear him (from us) by your power, 
by your strength, by your aid.^ 

9. For you, worshipful and wise, have wholly pro- 
tected^ Kanva. Come to us, Maruts, with your entire 
help, as lightnings^ (go in quest of) the rain. 

VOL. I. G 
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10. XsAmi 6gah bibhritha su-d4iiavaA ds&mi dhA- 
tayaA s&vsh, rishi-dvlshe marutaA pari-manydve 
ishum nd sri^ata dvlsham. 



COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Kanva, the son of Ghora. The 
metre varies between Brihati and Satobrihati, the odd verses 
being composed in the former, the even verses in the latter 
metre. Each couple of such verses is called a B^hata 
Prag&tha. The Brihati consists of 8-f8 + ia + 8, the 
Satobrihati ofia + 8 + ia + 8 syllables. 

Verse 1, note ^. Mana, which I translate by measure, is 
explained by Sayana as meaning strength. Wilson : ^ When 
you direct your awful vigour downwards from afar^ as light 
(descends from heaven)/ Benfey : ' Wenn ihr aus weiter 
Feme so wie Strahlen schleudert euren Stolz (das worauf 
ihr stolz seid: euren Blitz) .^ Langlois: 'Lorsque vous 
lancez votre souffle puissant.' I doubt whether mana is 
ever used in the Rig-veda in the sense of pride, which no 
doubt it has, as a masculine, in later Sanskrit: cf. Hal4- 
yudha, eA Aufrecht, iv. 37. MSna, as a masculine, 
means frequently a poet in the Rig-veda, viz. a measurer, a 
thinker or maker ; as a neuter it means a measure, or what 
is measured or made. Thus v. 85, 5, we read : 

mSinena-iva tasthi-vSn antarikshe vi yih mame prithivim 
s^ryensi. 

He (Varu/ja) who standing in the welkin has measured 
the earth with the sun, as with a measure. 

In this passage, as well as in ours, we must take measiu*e, 
not in the abstract sense, but as a measuring line, which is 
cast forward to measure the distance of an object, an image, 
perfectly applicable to the Maruts, who seem with their 
weapons to strike the trees and mountains when they them- 
selves are still far oflF. Another explanation might be given, 
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10. Bounteous givers, you possess whole strength, 
whole power, ye shakers (of the world). Send, O 
Maruts, against the wrathftd enemy of the poets 
an enemy, like an arrow.^ 



if mana could be taken in the sense of measure, i. e. shape 
or form, but this is doubtful. 

Verse 1, note ^ Varpas, which generally means body or 
form, is here explained by praise. Benfey puts fVerk (i. e. 
Gesanffy Gebet) ; Langlois, maison, Varpas, which, without 
much reason, has been compared to Latin corpus^ must here 
be taken in a more general sense. Thus vi. 44, 14, asya 
made puru varpamsi vidvan, is applied to Indra as knowing 
many schemes, many thoughts, many things, when he is 
inspired by the Soma-juice. 

Verse 3, note ^ Benfey takes vi yslthana in a causative 
sense, you destroy, you cause the trees to go asunder. But 
even without assigning to ya a causative meaning, to go 
through, to pierce, would convey the idea of destruction. 
In some passages vi-ya is certainly used in the simple sense 
of passing through, without involving the idea of destruction: 

viii. 73, 13. rathaA viyfiti rodasi (iti). 

Your chariot which passes through or between heaven 
and earth. 

In other passages the mere passing across implies con- 
quest and destruction : 

i. 116, 20. vi-bhinduna....rathena vi parvatan....ayfttam. 

On your dissevering chariot you went across the moun- 
tains (the clouds). 

In other passages, however^ a causative meaning seems 
equally, and even more applicable : 

viii. 7, 23. vi vritram parva-«aA yayuA vi parvatan. 

They passed through Vritra piecemeal, they passed through 
the mountains (the clouds) ; or, they destroyed Vritra, cutting 
him to pieces, they destroyed the clouds. 

G 2 
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Likewise i. 86, lo. vi jkta. vi^vam atrinam. 

Walk athwart every evil spirit, or destroy every evil spirit ! 

We must scan vi yftthana vaninaA prithivyaA. 

Verse 3, note *. It might seem preferable to translate 
Slskh p&rvat&nam by the spaces of the clouds, for parvata 
means cloud in many places. Yet here, and still more 
clearly in verse 5, where parvata occurs again, the object of 
the poet is to show the strength of the Maruts. In that 
case the mere shaking or bursting of the clouds would sound 
very tame by the side of the shaking and breaking of the 
forest trees. Vedic poets do not shrink from the conception 
that the Maruts shake even mountains, and Indra is even said 
to have cut off the mountain tops: iv. 19, 4. ava abhinat kaku- 
bhaA parvatanam. In the later literature, too, the same idea 
occurs: Mah&bh. Vana-parva, v. 10974, dyauA svit patati 
kim bhiimir diryate parvato nu kim, does the sky fall? is 
the earth torn asunder, or the mountain ? 

Verse 4, note ^. S&yana was evidently without an autho- 
ritative explanation of tand yu^a. He tries to explain it by 
* through the union of you may strength to resist be quickly 
extended.^ Wilson : 'May your collective strength be 
quickly exerted.^ Benfey takes tan& as adverb and leaves 
out yu^S : * Zu alien Zeiten, O Furchtbarn ! — sei im Nu zu 
iiberwalt^gen euch die Macht.^ Yu^a, an instrumental, if 
used together with another instrumental, becomes in the 
Veda a mere preposition : cf. vii. 43, 5 ; 95, 4. r&ya yu^a ; 
X- 83, 3. tapasd juffS. ; x. 102, 12. vadhrin^ yu^a ; vii. 32, 2o. 
puram-dhya yu^a ; vi. 56, 2. sakhy& yu^a ; viii. 68, 9. tva 
juffSi As to the meaning of tan, see B. R. s, v., where 
tan in our passage is explained as continuation. The off- 
spring or race of the Maruts is mentioned again in the 
next verse. 

Verse 4, note ^ Nii A:it a-dhnshe might possibly be taken 
as an abrupt interrogative sentence, viz. Can it be defied ? 
Can it be resisted ? See v. 87, 2 : 

tat va^ marutaA na a-dhrishe s&vah. 

Your strength, O Maruts, is not to be defied. 
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Verse 6, note \ Large trees of the forest are called the 
kings or lords of the forest 

Verse 6, note \ Prashd is explained by S&jana as a 
sort of yoke in the middle of three horses or other animals, 
harnessed in a car; r6hita as a kind of red deer. Hence 
Wilson remarks that the sense may be, •The red deer 
yoked between them aids to drag the car/ But he adds 
that the construction of the original is obscure, and ap- 
parently rude and ungrammatical. Benfey translates, * Sie 
fiihrt ein flammenrothes Joch,^ and remarks against Wilson 
that S&ya9ia^s definition of prashfi as yoke is right, but that 
of rohita as deer, wrong. If Sayana^s authority is to be 
invoked at all, one might appeal from S&ya/ia in this place 
to SkysLTiB. viii. 7, 28, where prash/i is explained by him 
either by quick or by pramukhe yu^yamanaA^ harnessed in 
front. The verse is 

yat esham pnshati/t rathe prash/iA vahati rohitaA. 

When the red leader draws or leads their spotted deer in 
the chariot. 

vi. 47, 24. prash/i A is explained as tripada adharaA ; tad- 
vad vahantiti prash/ayo ^svkh. In i. 100, 17, prash/ibhiA, as 
applied to men, means friends or supporters, or, as Saya/ia 
explains, par^vasthair any air rishibhiA. 

Verse 7, note ^ Kanva, the author of the hymn. 

Verse 8, note ^. A very weak verse, particularly the 
second line, which Wilson renders by, ^ Withhold from him 
food and strength and your assistance.^ Benfey translates 
abhva very happily by Ungethum. 

Verse 9, note ^. T^e verb dadfi is the second pers. plur. of 
the perfect of dsl, and is used here in the sense of to keep, to 
protect, as is well shown by B. and R. s. v. da 4, base dad. 
Ssiya/^a did not understand the word, and took it for an 
irregular imperative ; yet he assigned to the verb the proper 
sense of to keep, instead of to give. Hence Wilson : 
* Uphold the sacrificer KaAva.' Benfey, less correctly, 
' Den Ka/iva gabt ihr,* as if Kanva had been the highest 
gift of the Maruts. 
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Verse 9, note *. The simile^ as lightnings go to the 
rain, is not very telling. It may have been suggested by 
the idea that the lightnings run about to find the rain, 
or the tertium comparationi^ may simply be the quickness 
of lightning. Wilson : ^ As the lightnings bring the rain.' 
Benfey : ' (So schnell) gleichwie der Blitz zum Regen 
kommt/ Lightning precedes the rain^ and may therefore 
be represented as looking about for the rain. 

Verse 10, note ^. Wilson : * Let loose your anger.' 
S&yana : ' Let loose a murderer who hates.' 

Fari-manyu, which occurs but once in the Rig-veda, cor- 
responds as nearly as possible to the Greek irepidv/iioi, 
Manyii, like Ov/jlo^^ means courage, spirit, anger; and in 
the compound parimanyu, as in irepldufioq^ the preposition 
pari seems to strengthen the simple notion of the word. 
That pari is used in that sense in later Sanskrit is well 
known ; for instance, in parilaghu, perlevis^ parikshama, 
withered away : see Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, 
second edition, vol. i. p. 487. How pari, originally meaning 
round about, came to mean excessive, is difficult to explain 
with certainty. It may have been, because what surrounds 
exceeds, but it may also have been because what is done all 
around a thing is done thoroughly. Thus we find in the 
Veda, viii. 75, 9, pari-dveshas, lit. one who hates all around, 
then a great hater : 

mS, na^ pari-dveshasaA amhatiA^ urmiA n& nSvam & vadhit. 

May the grasp of the violent hater strike us not, as the 
wave strikes a ship. 

Again^ pari-spridh means literally one who strives round 
about, then an eager enemy, a rival (fem.) : 

ix. 53, I. nudasva j&h pari-spndha^ 

Drive away those who are rivals. 

Pari-kro^a mecms originally one who shouts at one from 
every side, who abuses one roundly, then an angry reviler. 
This word, though not mentioned in B. R.'s Dictionary, 
occurs in 

i. 29, 7. sdrvam pari-kro^am ^ahi. 

Kill every reviler ! 

The same idea which is here expressed by pari-kro^a, is 
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in other places expressed by pari-rfip, lit. one who shouts 
round about^ who defies on every side, a calunmiator, an 
enemy. 

^* ^3> 3- ^ vi-badhya pari-r&paA. 

Having struck down the enemies. 

ii. 23, 14. VI pari-rapaA ardaya. 

Destroy the enemies. 

In the same way as words meaning to hate^ to oppose, 
to attack^ are strengthened by this preposition, which con- 
veys the idea of round about, we also find words expressive 
of love strengthened by the same preposition. Thus from 
pntaA, loved, we have pari-prita^, lit. loved all round, then 
loved very much : i. 190, 6. pdri-pritaA na mitriA; cf. x. 
27, I a. We also find ix. J 2, i. pari-priyaA, those who 
love fully or all around, which may mean great lovers, or 
surrounding friends. 

In all these cases the intensifying power of p&ri arises 
from representing the action of the verb as taking place 
on every side, thoroughly, excessively ; but in other cases, 
mentioned by Professor Pott, particularly where this prepo- 
sition is joined to a noun which implies some definite limit, 
its magnifying power is no doubt due to the fact that what 
is around, is outside, and therefore beyond. Thus in Greek 
Trepl/jLCTpo^ expresses the same idea as vireptierpoi (loc. cit. 
p. 488), but I doubt whether pari ever occurs in that sense 
in Sanskrit compounds. 
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MajVDAIA I, S^KTA 64. 
AflH TARA I, AdhyIya 6, Vaiusa 6-8. 

1. Vrishne airdhftya Bi5-makh4ya vedMae 
su-vriktim prfi. bhara manit-bhyaA, ap^* i 
raA m&nasd su-hfistyaA girah s&m smge vidi 

2. T^ ^a^ire div^ nsiivSaaJt ukBbd,na& n 
mkryhh £tsur4A arepdaaft., j>kvakSsaJi silAayaA 
iva sAtv&naA n4 drapsInaA ghord.-varpasaA. 

3. YiivAnaA rudr^ ag^x&h abbok-hinafe va\ 
ddbri-g&vaA p6rvatdA-iva, drilM, Ait visv4 bbi 
pj[rthiv& pri iyavayanti divylCni ma^mdnA. 

4. ^tralA afi^-bhiA vdpUBbe vi a£g&ie vdk 
nikmSn fUlhi yetire siibh^, fifnseshu esb^m 
mrikshiiA rishfiyaA sAkim gra^ire evadbiyl 
nirah. 

5. Is4na-kritafi. dininayaA risSdasaA vfit&n vi- 
tdvishtbhiA akrata, duhitnti fldbaA divyfini dl 
bbfimim pinvanti pityaaS, pdri-jrrayaA. 



6. Pinvanti apM manitaA su-dfinavaA p4yaA 
vat viddthesbu i-bbiivaA., ^tyam ni mih^ vi : 
vS^uam iltsam duhanti standyantam flksbita 



7. MahiabSsaA maylnaA (fitrd-bbinavaA giri 
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Hymn to the M abuts (the Storm-gods). 

1. For the manly host, the majestic, the wise, for 
the Maruts bring thou, O Nodhas,^ a pure offering.* 
Like a workman,^ wise in his mind and handy, I join 
together words which are usefiil at sacrifices. 

2. They are bom, the tall bulls of Dyu^ (heaven), 
the boys^ of Rudra, the divine, the blameless, pure, 
and bright like suns ; scattering rain-drops, of awful 
shape, like giants.^ 

3. The youthful Rudras, they who never grow old, 
the slayers of the demon,^ have grown irresistible 
like mountains. They shake with their strength all 
beings, even the strongest, on earth and in heaven. 

4. They deck themselves with glittering ornaments ^ 
for show ; on their chests they fix gold (chains) for 
beauty;* the spears on their shoulders pound to 
pieces f they were bom together by themselves,* the 
men of Dyu. 

5. They who confer power, ^ the roarers,* the de- 
vourers of foes, they made winds and lightnings by 
their powers. The shakers milk the heavenly udders 
(clouds), roaming around they fill the earth with 
milk (rain). 

6. The bounteous^ Maruts fill* (with) the fat milk 
(of the clouds) the waters, which are usefiil at 
sacrifices. They seem to lead' about the powerful 
horse, the cloud, to make it rain ; they milk the 
thundering, unceasing spring.* 

7. Mighty you are, powerful, of wonderful splen- 
dour, firmly rooted^ like mountains, (yet) lightly 
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svdrtavasaA raghu-sy&daA, mrigfiA-iva hastinaA ]shi- 
datha y&nk j&t Smnishvi tdvishlA dyugdhvam. 

8. Simh4/i-iva ndjiadati prd-^tasaA pi^^iva su- 
pf^a^ vi^vA-vedasaA, ksMpaA gfinvantaA prfshatl- 
bhife rishtl-bhiA o&m ft sa-b£dhaA 54vasi d,hi-ma- 
nyavaA. 



9. B6da£d (Iti) & vadata gana-sriyaA nri-sSJcsh sMh 
s&yaak 4hi-manyavaA., & vandhiireshu amdtiA nd, dar- 
ssAA vi-dyiit Dd tasthau marutaA- i^theshu va^. 



10. Vi5vd.-vedasaA rayf-bhiA sdm-okasaA s^m-mi- 
^lAsaA tdvishlbhiA vi-rap^lnaA, dstdraA fshum dadhire 
gdbhastyoA anantd-^ushmSA vr^ha-kh^dayaA ndxaA. 

11. HiranydyebhiA pavl-bhiA paya^-vridbaA^ dt 
^ghnante 4-pathyaA nd pdrvat&n, makhfiA ay^aA 
sva-sritaA dhruva-Ayiita^ dudbra-kritafe mardtafe 
bhr^grat-risbtay aA . 



12. Gbrlshum pftvakdm vanlnam vl-^arshanim ru- 
drisya sAniim havds^ gnnlmasi, ragfaA-tiiram tavi- 
sam miCrutam gandm Hgrlsblwam vrfehanam sasA;ata 
«riy^. 

« 

13. Prd nil sdA mdrtaA s&vBJBk g^kn dti tasthad 
vaA Atf marutaA j&m £vata, drvat-bhiA v%am bha- 
rate dbdn4 nrf-bhiA a-prf)feAAyam krdtmn & ksheti 
piisbyati. 
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gliding along ; — ^you chew up forests, like elephants,' 
when you have assumed vigour among the red flames.' 

8. Like lions they roar, the far-sighted Maruts, 
they are handsome like gazelles,^ the all-knoving. 
By night ^ with their spotted deer (rain-clouds) and 
with their spears (lightnings) they rouse the com- 
panions together, they whose ire through strength 
is like the ire of serpents. 

9. You who march in companies, the friends of 
man, iieroes, whose ire throu^ strength is like the 
ire of serpents, salute heaven and earth !^ On the 
seats on your chariots, O Maruts, the lightning stands, 
visible like light.^ 

10. All-knowing, surrounded with wealth, endowed 
with vigour, singers,^ men of endless prowess, armed 
with strong rings,' they, the archers, have placed the 
arrow on their arms. 

11. The Maruts, who with their golden fellies, 
increase the rain, stir up the clouds like wanderers 
on the road. They are brisk, indefatigable,^ they 
move by themselves ; they throw down what is firm, 
the Maruts with their brilliant spears make (every- 
thing) to reel.' 

12. We invoke with prayer^ the ofepring of Ru- 
dra, the brisk, the bright, the worshipful,' the active. 
Cling' for happiness-sake to the strong host of the 
Maruts, the- chasers of the sky,* the vigorous, the 
impetuous.* 

18. The mortal whom ye, Maruts, protected with 
your protection, he indeed surpasses people in strength. 
He carries off food with his horses, treasures with his 
men ; he acquires honourable^ strength,and he prospers.' 
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14. iTarkrltyam marutaA prit-sii dustd,ram dyu- 
mdntam ^shmam maghdvat-su dhattana, dhana- 
sprftam iikthjam viifvd-^arshanim tokdm pushyema 
tdnayam ssAim him&h. 

15. Nii sthirdm maruta^ vlrdrvantam riti-sdham 
raylm asmKsu dhatta, sahasrfnam ^tfnam stLSUrY&mr 
sam pr&tdA makshii dhiy^-vasuA ^agamyat. 



COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Nodhas, of the family of Go- 
tama. The metre from verse i— 14 is 6^agati, verse 15 is 
Trish^ubh. 

Verse 1, note ^. The first line is addressed by the poet 
to himself. 

Verse 1, note ^. Suvrikti is generally explained by a 
hymn of praise, and it cannot be denied that in this place, 
as in most others, that meaning would be quite satisfactory. 
Etymologically, however, suvrikti means the cleaning and 
trimming of the grass on which, as on a small altar, the 
oblation is offered ; cf. vriktabarhis, i. 38, i, note ^, page 68. 
Hence, although the same word might be metaphorically 
applied to a carefrdly composed, pure and holy hymn of 
praise, yet wherever the primary meaning is applicable it 
seems safer to retain it : cf. iii. 61, 5 ; vi. 11, 5. 

Verse 1, note^. Apis, with the accent on the last syllable, 
is the accusative plural of ap, water, and it is so explained 
by SayaTia. He translates : * I show forth these hymns of 
praise, like water, i.e. everywhere, as Par^anya sends down 
rain at once in every place.' Benfey explains: *I make 
these hymns smooth like water, i. e. so that they run smooth 
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14. Give, Maruts, to the worshippers strength 
glorious, invincible in battle, brilliant, wealth-confer- 
ring, praiseworthy, known to all men.^ Let us foster 
our kith and kin during a hundred winters. 

15. Will^ you then, Maruts, grant unto us wealth, 
durable, rich in men, defying all onslaughts 1 ^ — wealth 
a hundred and a thousand-fold, always increasing ? — 
May he who is rich in prayers^ (the host of the 
Maruts) come early and soon! 



like water.' He compares pudfJLo?^ as derived from pew. 
Another explanation might be, that the hymns are powerful 
like water, when it has been banked up. Yet all these 
similes seem very lame, and I feel convinced that we ought 
either to change the accent, and read apaA, or the last vowel, 
and read apa^. In the former case the meaning would be, 
' As one wise in mind and clever performs his work, so do I 
compose these hymns.' In the second case^ which seems 
to me preferable^ we should translate : ' Like a workman, 
wise in mind and handy, I put together these hymns.' 

Verse 2, note ^. It is difficult to say in passages like this, 
whether Dyu should be taken as heaven or as a personified 
deity. When the Maruts are called Rudrasya mary&A, the 
boys of Rudra (vii. 56, i), the personification is always pre- 
served. Hence if the same beings are called Diva^ maiyaA, 
this too, I think, should be translated the boys of Dyu (iii. 
54, 13 ; V. 59, 6), not the sons of heaven. The bulls of 
Dyu is a more primitive and more vigorous expression for 
what we should call the fertilising winds of heaven. 

Verse 2, note ^ Marya is a male, particularly a young 
male, a boy, a young man (i. 115, 2; iii. 33, 10 ; iv. 20, 5 ; 
V. 61, 4, with vira) : 

V. 59» 5* m&y&A-iva su-vridhaA vavridhu^ naraA. 

Like boys that grow well they have grown men. 
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When joined with naraA (v. 53, 3), nirah mfryaA are- 
pdsaA, it may be taken as an adjective, manly, strong. At 
last mdrya assumes the general meaning of man : 

i. 9i> 13. mfiryaA-iva sve okyS. 

Like a man in his own house. 

Verse 2, note '. The simile, like giants, is not quite clear. 
S^tvan means a strong man, but it seems intended here to 
convey the idea of supernatural strength. Benfey translates, 
* like brave warriors f Wilson, * like evil spirits.^ Ghora- 
varpas is an adjective belonging to the Maruts rather than 
to the giants, and may mean of awful aspect, i. 19, 5, or of 
cruel mind ; cf. i. 39, i, note \ 

Verse 3, note ^. Abhog-ghanaA, the slayers of the demon, 
are the slayers of the clouds, viz. of such clouds as do not 
yield rain. Abhq^, not nurturing, is a name of the rainless 
cloud, like NdmuAri (na-muA:, not delivering rain), the name 
of another demon killed by Indra ; see Benfey, Glossar, s.v. 
The cloud which sends rain is called bhu^rmdn : 

viii. 50, 2. giriA nfi bhu^m£[ maghlivat-su pinvate. 

Like a feeding cloud he showers his gifts on the wor- 
shippers. 

Verse 4, note \ The ornaments of the Maruts are best 
described v. 54, 11: 

amseshu vaA rish^aya^ pat-su khadayaA vakshaA-su ruk- 
m&h. 

On your shoulders are the spears, on your feet rings, on 
your chests gold ornaments. 

Rukma as a masc. plur. is frequently used for ornaments 
which are worn on the breast by the Maruts, but no hint is 
given as to the exact nature of the ornaments. The Maruts 
are actually called rukmavakshasaA, gold-breasted, (ii. 34, a ; 

V. 55y I ; 57, 50 

Verse 4, note ^. Vfipushe and «ubh^, as parallel expres- 
sions, occur also vi. 63, 6. 

Verse 4, note ^. Ni mimrikshur does not occur again in 
the Rig-veda, and Roth has suggested to read ni mimikshur 
instead; see ni-hmar^. He does not, however, give our 
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passage under mya^^ but under mraksh, and this seems 
indeed preferable. No doubt, there is ample analogy for 
mimikshuA, and the meaning would be, their spears stick 
firm to their shoulders. But as the MSS. give mimrikshuA^ 
and as it i» possible to find a meaning for this, I do not 
propose to alter the text. The question is only, what does 
mimrikshuA mean? Mraksh means to grind, to rub, and 
Rotli proposes to render our passage by *the spears rub 
together on their shoulders.^ The objections to this trans- 
lation are the preposition ni, and the active voice of the verb. 
I take mraksh in the sense of grinding, pounding, destroying, 
which is likewise appropriate to mraksha-kritvan (viii. 6i, lo), 
and tuvi-mraksha (vi. i8, 2), und I translate, 'the spears on 
their shoulders pound to pieces.^ 

Verse 4, note ^. The idea that the Maruts owe every- 
thing, if not their birth, at least their strength (svd-tavasaA, 
sva-bh&navaA, sva-sritaA), to themselves is of frequent occur- 
rence in these hymns. 

Verse 5, note ^ They are themselves compared to kings 
(i. 85, 8), and called isaxii, lords (i. 87, 4). 

Verse 5, note ^. Dhiini is connected with root dhvan, to 
dun or to din. Saya?2a explains it by bending or shaking, 
and Benfey, too, translates it by Erschiitterer. Roth gives 
the right meaning. 

Verse 6, note ^. I translate sudSnavaA by bounteous, or 
good givers, for, if we have to choose between the two 
meanings of bounteous or endowed with liquid drops or 
dew, the former is the more appropriate in most passages. 
We might, of course, admit two words, one meaning, pos- 
sessed of good water, the other, bounteous ; the former 
derived from d^nu, neuter, water, or rain, the other from 
danii, giving. It cannot be denied, for instance, that when- 
ever the Maruts are called sudanava^, the meanings pos- 
sessed of good rain, would be applicable : i. 40, i ; 44, 14 ; 
64, 6 ; 85, 10 ; ii. 34, 8 ; iii. 26, 5 ; v. 52, 5 ; 53, 6 ; 57, 5; 
viii. 20, 18; X. 78, 5; i. 15, 2; 23, 9; 39, 10. Yet, even 
in the^e passages, while sudanava^ in the sense of possessed 
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of good rain is possible throughout, that of good giver would 
sometimes be preferable, for instance, i. 15, 2, as compared 
with i. 15, 3. 

When the same word is applied to Indra, vii. 31, 2,; 
X. 23, 6 ; to Vishnu, viii. 25, 12 ; to the A*vins, i. 112, 11; 
to Mitra and Varuna, v. 62, 9 ; to Indra and Yaruna, iv. 41, 
8, the meaning of giver of good rain might still seem 
more natural. But with Agni^ vi. 2, 4; the Adityas, v. 67, 4; 
viii. 18, 12; 19, 34; 67, 16; the Vasus, i. 106, i; x. 66, 
12; the Vi«ve, x. 65, 11, such an epithet would not be 
appropriate, while sudSnavaA, in the sense of bounteous 
givers, is applicable to all. The objection that danu, giver, 
does not occur in the Veda, ii| of no force, for many words 
occur at the end of compounds only, and we shall see 
passages where sudanu must be translated by good giver. 
Nor would the accent of ddnu, giver, be an obstacle, con- 
sidering that the author of the Unadi-siitras had no Yedic 
authority to guide him in the determination of the accent of 
danu. Several words in nu have the accent on the first 
syllable. But one might go even a step further, and find 
a more appropriate meaning for sudanu by identifying it 
with the Zend hudanu, which means, not a good giver, 
but a good knower, wise. True, this root dd, to know, does 
not occur in the ordinary Sanskrit, but as it exists both in 
Zend and in Greek {Sati/jn, Saei^), it may have left this one 
trace in the Vedic word sudanu. This, however, is only a 
conjecture ; what is certain is this, that apart from the 
passages where sudanu is thus applied to various deities, in 
the sense of bounteous or wise, it also occurs as applied to 
the sacrificer, where it can only mean giver. This is clear 
from the following passages : 

i. 47, 8. isham prinAranta su-knte su-danave. 

Bringing food to him who acts well and gives well. 

vii. 96, 4. ^ani-yantaA mi agravaA putri-yanta/t su-dana- 
vaA, sarasvantam havamahe. 

We, being unmarried, and wishing for wives and wishing 
for sons, offering sacrifices, call now upon Sarasvat. 

viii. 103, 7. su-danavaA deva-yava^. 

Offering sacrifices, and longing for the gods. Cf. x. 172, 
2; 3; vi. 16, 8. 
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iv. 4, 7. s&h it agne astu su-bhIlgaA su-dfinuA jih tvft 
nityena havish^ ya^ ukthaiA piprishati. 

O Agni^ let the liberal sacrificer be happy, who wishes 
to please thee by perpetual offerings and hymns. See also 
vi. 16, 8; 68, 5; X. 17a, a, 3. 

It must be confessed that even the meaning of danu is 
by no means quite clear. It is clear enough where it means 
demon, ii. 11, 18; 12, ii; iv. 30, 7; x. lao, 6, the seven 
demons. In i. 32, 9; iii. 30, 8, dSnu, demon, is applied to the 
mother of Vritra. From this danu we have the derivative 
dsinava, meaning again demon. Why the demons, con- 
quered by Indra, were called dSnu, is not clear. It may 
be in the sense of wise, or in the sense of powerful, for this 
meaning is ascribed to d&nu by the author of the Un&di- 
sutras. If the latter meaning is authentic, and not only 
deduced ex post from tbe name of Ddnu and Danava, it 
might throw light on the Celtic dana, fortis, from which 
Zeuss derives the name of the Danube. 

But the sense of the neuter difnu is by no means settled. 
Sometimes it means Soma : 

X. 43, 7. apaA na sindhum abhi yat sam-&ksharan s6m&saA 
indram kulyaA-iva hraddm, vardhanti vipraA mahaA asya 
sadane yavam na vrish^iA divyena dSnuna. 

When the Somas run together to Indra, Uke water to 
the river, like channels to the lake, then the priests 
increase his greatness in the sanctuary, as rain the com, 
by the heavenly Soma-juice. 

In the next verse ^iridanu means the sacrificer whose 
Soma is always alive, always ready. 

In vi. 50, 13, however, dSnu papriA is doubtful. As an 
epithet to ApSm nap&t, it may mean he who wishes for 
Soma, or he who grants Soma; but in neither case is 
there any tangible sense. Again, viii. 25, 5, Mitra and 
Varuwa are called sripr£-d&nu, which may mean possessed 
of flowing rain. And in the next verse, sam yS dani^oi 
yemathuA may be rendered by Mitra and Varuna, who 
brought together rain. 

The fact that Mitra-Varu/wiu and the A«vins ar^ called 
dSnunaspati does not throw much more light on the sub- 
ject, and the one passage where danu occurs as a feminine, 
VOL. I. H 
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i. 54, Jt A&nuh asmiu upar£ pinvate div£A, may be 
lat«d by rain pours forth for him, below the sky, b 
tranaUtion U by no means certain. 

DSniuhtra, applied to the dawn, the water of the i 
and the three worlds (v. 59, 8; 31, 6; i. 174, 7), 
most likely bright with dew or rain ; and d^umal 
the treasure conquered by Indra fi-om the clouds, 1 
translated by the treasure of nun. Taking all the e\ 
together, we can hardly doubt that dfou existed 
sense of liquid, rain, or Soma ; yet it is equally certai 
d£nu existed in the sense of (pver, if not of gift, an 
from this, in certain passages, at all events, sudSnu m 
derived, as a synonym of sudSvan, sudSinan, &c. 

Verse 6, note '. Cf. vii. 50, 4, (nadySA) payasS 
m&n&A, the rivers swelling with milk. Pinvati U 
construed with two accusatives, the conception bein, 
they fill or feed the waters, and that the waters tal 
food, viz. the rain. Ilie construction is not to be 
pared with the Greek Tpi<peiv -rpo^riv tiko toi^vJc (1 
ii. 2), but rather with &iSa<TK€iv T4fa ri. 

Cf. vi. 63, 8. dhenum naA isham pinvatam asakr&n 
You filled our cow (with) constant food. 
Similarly duh, to milk, to extract, is construed wil 
accusatives: P&n. J. 4, 51. gam dogdhi payaA, he mil 
cow milk. 

Rv. Is. 107, 5. dub&naA fldhaA divyam mttdhu priy 
Milking the heavenly udder (and extracting from 
precious sweet, i. e. the rain. 

Verse 6, note ^. The leading about of the cloi 
intended, like the leading about of horses, to tame 
and make them obedient to the wishes of their ridei 
Maruts. ^tyaA -v^i is a strong horse, possibly a stt 
but this horse is here meant to signify the cloud. 
we read: 

V. 83, 6. divdA naA vrish^im marutaA raridhvai 
pinvata vnshnaA ^vasya dhSrSA. 

Give us, O Maruts, the rain of heaven, pour fort 
streams of the stallion (the cloud). 
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In the original the simile is quite clear, and no one re- 
quired to be told that the atyaA vkgi was meant for the cloud. 
V%in by itself means a horse, as i. 66, 2 ; 69, 3. y&gi ni 
pritaA, like a favourite horse: i. 116, 6. paidv^ vS^, the 
horse of Pedu. But being derived from v£[^a, strength, 
v4^n retained always something of its etymological meaning, 
and was therefore easily and naturally transferred to the 
cloud, the giver of strength, the source of food. Even with- 
out the ni, i.e. as if, the simile would have been understood 
in Sanskrit, while in English it is hardly intelligible without 
a commentary. Benfey discovers some additional idea in 
support of the poet^s comparison : ' Ich bin kein Pferde- 
kenner,^ he says, * aber ich glaube bemerkt zu haben, dass 
man Pferde, welche rasch gelaufen sind, zum Uriniren zu 
bewegen sucht. So lassen hier die Maruts die durch 
ihren Sturm rasch fortgetriebenen Wolken Wasser herab 
stromen.' 

Verse 6, note *. l/tsa, well, is meant again for cloud, 
though we should hardly be justified in classing it as a name 
of cloud, because the original meaning of utsa, spring, is 
really retained, as much as that of avata, well, in i. 85, 10— 11. 
The adjectives stanayantam and akshitam seem more appli- 
cable to cloud, yet they may be applied also to a spring. 
Yaaka derives utsa from ut-sar, to go forth ; ut-sad, to go 
out ; ut-syand, to well out ; or from ud, to wet. In v. 3a, a, 
the wells shut up by the seasons are identified with the 
udder of the cloud. 

Verse 7, note ^. Svatavas means really having their own 
independent strength, a strength not derived from the 
support of others. The yet which I have added in brackets 
seems to have been in the poet^s mind, though it is not 
expressed. In i. 87, 4, the Maruts are called sva-srit, going 
by themselves, i. e. moving freely, independently, wherever 
they list. See i. 64, 4, note \ 

Verse 7, note ^ MrigaA hastina^, wild animals with a 
hand or a trunk, must be meant for elephants, although it 
has been doubted whether the poets of the Veda were 
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acquainted with that animal. Hastm is the received name 
for elephant in the later Sanskrit, and it is hardly appli- 
cable to any other animal. If they are said to eat the 
forests, this may be understood in the sense of crushing or 
chewing; as well as of eating. 

Verse 7, note '. The chief difficulty of the last sentence 
has been pointed out in B. and R.^s Dictionary, s. v. Srunt 
Aruni does not occur again in the whole of the Rig-veda. 
If we take it with SAyana as a various reading of aruni, then 
the Arunis could only be the ruddy cows of the dawn or of 
Indra, with whom the Maruts^ in this passage, can have no 
concern. Nor would it be intelligible why they should be 
called Sruni in this one place only. If, as suggested by 
B. and R., the original text had been yada arumshu, it 
would be difficult to understand how so simple a reading 
could have been corrupted. 

Another difficulty is the verb ^yugdhvam, which is not 
found again in the Rig-veda together with tdvishi. Tavishl^ 
vigour, is construed with dh&, to take strength, v. 32, 2. 
adhatth&A; v. 55, 2. dadhidhve; x. 102, 8. adhatta; also with 
vas, iv. 16, 14; with pat, x. 113, 5, &c. But it is not 
likely that to put vigour into the cows could be expressed 
in Sanskrit by *you gain vigour in the cows.^ If tavishi 
must be taken in the sense which it seems always to possess, 
viz. vigour, it would be least objectionable to translate, 

* when you joined vigour, i. e. when you assumed vigour, 
while being among the Arums.' The Arums being the cows 
of the dawn, arumshu might simply mean in the morning. 
Considering, however, that the Maruts are said to eat up 
forests, Srum, in this place, is best taken in the sense of 
red flames, viz. of fire or forest-fire (davagni), so that the 
sense would be, ' When you, Storms, assume vigour among 
the flames, you eat up forests, like elephants.' Benfey: 

* Wenn mit den rothen cure Kraft ihr angeschirrt. Die 
rothen sind die Antilopen, das Vehikel der Maruts, wegen 
der Schnelligkeit derselben.' 

Verse 8, note ^. As pi^a does not occur again in the Rig- 
veda, and as Sayana, without attempting any etymological 
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arguments, simply gives it as a name of deer, it seems best 
to adopt that sense till something better can be discovered. 
Supi«, too, does not occur again. In vii. i8, 2, pis is ex- 
plained by gold, &c. ; vii. 57, 3, the Maruts are called 
vi^vapw. 

Verse 8, note ^. KshapaA can only be the accusative 
plural, used in a temporal sense. It is so used in the 
expression kshapaA usraA Xra, by night and by day, lit. nights 
and days (vii. 15, 8). In vi. 52, 15, we find ksh&paA usrli^ 
in the same sense, iv. 53, 7. kshapfibhiA dha-bhiA, by night 
and by day. i. 44, 8, the loc. plur. vyush/ishu, in the 
mornings, is followed by kshapaA, the ace. plur., by night, 
and here the genitive kshapaA would certainly be preferable, 
in the sense of at the brightening up of the night. The 
ace. plur. occurs again in i. 116, 4, where tisraA is used as 
an accusative (ii. 2, 2 ; viii. 41, 3). Kshap&A, with the 
accent on the last, must be taken as a genitivus temporalis, 
like the German Nachts (i. 79, 6). In viii. 19, 31, kshapa^ 
vastushu means at the brightening up of the night, i. e. in 
the morning. Thus, in iii. 50, 4, Indra is called kshapSm 
vastsL ^anitai silryasya, the lighter up of nights, the parent 
of the sun. In viii. 26, 3, dti kshapaA, the genitive may 
be governed by ati. In iv. 16, 19, however, the accusative 
kshapaA would be more natural, nor do I see how a genitive 
could here be accounted for : 

dyavaA na dyumnai^ abhi santaA arya^ kshapaA madema 
^radaA ^a purviA. 

May we rejoice many years, overcoming our enemies as 
the days overcome the nights by splendour. 

The same applies to i. 70, 4, where kshapa^ occurs with 
the accent on the last syllable, whereas we expect kshapaA 
as nom. or ace. plural. Here B. and R. in the Sanskrit 
Dictionary, s. v. kshap, rightly, I believe, suppose it to be a 
nom. plur. in spite of the accent. 

Verse 9, note ^. R6dasi, a dual, though frequently fol- 
lowed by ubhe (i. 10, 8 ; 33, 9 ; 54, 2), means heaven and 
earth, excluding the antariksha or the air between the 
two. Hence, if this is to be included, it has to be added : 
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i. 73, 8. apapii-v£n rddasi ant£riksham. Cf. v. 85, 3. We 
must scan rodasi. See Kuhn, Beitnige, vol. iv. p. 193. 



Verse 9, note *. The comparison is not quite distinct. 
Amfiti means originally impetus, then power, e. g. v. 69, i: 

vavridh&nifu am&tim kshatnyasya. 

Increasing the might of the warrior. 

But it is most frequently used of the eflPiilgence of the 
sun, (iii. 38, 8 ; v. 45, 2 ; 6a, 5 ; vii. 38, i; a ; 45. 3-) Se« 
also V. 56, 8, where the same companion of the Maruts is 
called Rodasi. The comparative particle na is used twice. 

Verse 10, note ^ See i; 38, 14, p. 78. 

Verse 10, note ^ In vrisha-khadi the meaning of khadi 
is by no means clear. S&yana evidently guesses, and pro- 
poses two meanings, weapon or food. In several passages 
where khadi occurs, it seems to be an ornament rather than 
a weapon, yet if derived from khad, to bite, it may origin- 
ally have signified some kind of weapon. Roth translates 
it by ring, and it is certain that these khadis were to be 
seen not only on the arms and shoulders, but likewise on 
the feet of the Maruts. There is a famous weapon in India, 
the Arakra or quoit, a ring with sharp edges, which is thrown 
from a great distance with fatal effect. BoUensen (Orient 
und Occident, vol. ii. p. 46) suggests for vnshan the meaning 
of hole in the ear, and then translates the compound as 
having earrings in the hole of the ear. But vnshan does 
not mean the hole in the lap of the ear, nor has vrishabha 
that meaning either in the Veda or elsewhere. Wilson gives 
for vrishabha, not for vrishan, the meaning of orifice of the 
ear, but this is very difierent from the hole in the lap of 
the ear. Benfey suggests that the kh&dis were made of the 
teeth of wild animals, and hence their name of biters. Vn- 
shan conveys the meaning of strong, though possibly with 
the implied idea of rain-producing, fertilising. See p. i!2^i« 

Verse 11, note ^ Formerly explained as 'zum Kampfe 
wandelnd.^ See Kuhn, Zeitschrifl, vol. iv. p. 19. 

Verse 11, note ^ Wilson : * Augmenters of rain, they 
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m 
drive, with golden wheels, the clouds asunder ; as elephants 

(in a herd, break down the trees in their way). They are 

honoured with sacrifices, visitants of* the hall of offering, 

spontaneous assailers (of their foes), subverters of what 

are stable, immovable themselves, and wearers of shining 

weapons/ 

Benfey : ' Weghemmnissen gleich schleudem die Fluth- 

mehrer mit den goldnen Felgen das Gewolk empor, die nie 

miiden Kampfer, £rei schreitend-festesstUrzenden, die schweres 

thu'nden, lanzenstrahlenden Maruts/ 

Verse 12, note ^. Havasa, instead of what one should 
expect, havasa, occurs but once more in another Marut 
hymn, vi. 66, ii. 

Verse 12, note ^ Vanin does not occur again as an 
epithet of the Maruts. It is explained by S&yana as a 
possessive adjective derived from vana, water, and Benfey 
accordingly translates it by fluthversehn. This, however, is 
not confirmed by any authoritative passages. Vanin, unless it 
means connected witB the forest, a tree, in which sense it oc- 
curs frequently, is only applied to the worshippers or priests in 
the sense of venerating or adoring (cf. venero, venusttis^ &c.) : 

iii. 40, 7. abhi dyumnani vanina^ indram saArante ^kshita. 

The inexhaustible treasures of the worshipper go towards 
Indra. 

viii. 3, 5. indram vaninaA hav&mahe. 

We, the worshippers, call Indra. 

Unless it can be proved by independent evidence that 
vanin means possessed of water, we must restrict vanin to 
its two meanings, of which the only one here applicable, 
though weak, is adoring. The Maruts are frequently repre- 
sented as singers and priests, yet the epithets here applied to 
them stand much in need of some definite explanation, as 
the poet could hardly have meant to string a number of 
vague and ill-connected epithets together. If one might 
conjecture, svaninam instead of vaninam would be an im- 
provement. It is a scarce word, and occurs but once more 
in the Veda, iii. %6, 5, where it is used of the Maruts, in 
the sense of noisy, turbulent^ 
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Verse 12, note '. Sa«4:ata, which I have here translated 
literally by to cling, is often used in the sense of following 
or revering [colere) : * 

ii. I, 13. tvKm rfiti-s^aA adhvar^shu sa^Aire. 

The gods who are fond of offerings cling to thee, follow 
thee, at the sacrifices. 

The Soma libation is said to reach the god : 

ii. 22, I. saA enam sa^Arat deva^ devam. The gods too are 
said to cling to their worshippers, i. e. to love and protect 
them : iii. 16, 2 ; vii. 18, 25. The horses are said to follow 
their drivers: vi. 36, 3; vii. 90, 3, &c. It is used very much 
like the Greek oiral^w. 

Verse 12, note ^. Ra^astillA may mean rousing the dust 
of the earth, a very appropriate epithet of the Maruts. 
S&yana explains it thus, and most translators have adopted 
his explanation. But as the epithets here are not simply 
descriptive, but laudatory, it seems preferable, in this place, 
to retain the usual meaning of ra^as, sky. When Soma is 
called ra^astii^, ix. 108, 7, Sayami too explains it by te^asam 
prerakam, and ix. 48, 4, by udakasya'prerakam. 

Verse 12, note ®. JRi^ishm, derived from ri^sha. iJi^sha 
is what remains of the Soma-plant after it has once been 
squeezed, and what is used again for the third libation. 
Now as the Maruts are invoked at the third libation, they 
were called ri^ishin, as drinking at their later libation the 
juice made of the ri^sha. . This, at least, is the opinion 
of the Indian commentators. But it is much more likely 
that the Maruts were invoked at the third libation, because 
originally they had been called ri^shin by the Vedic poets, 
this ri^shin being derived from ri^sha, and ri^isha from riff^ 
to strive, to yearn, like purisha from pri, manisha firom 
man ; (see Uwadi-sAtras, p. 273.) This r\ff is the same 
root which we have in opeyetv, to reach, 0/0717, emotion, and 
opyia, furious transports of worshippers. Thus the Maruts 
from being called ri^ishin, impetuous, came to be taken for 
drinkers of n^sha, the fermenting and overflowing Soma, and 
were assigned accordingly to the third libation at sacrifices. 
iJi^ishin, as an epithet, is not confined to the Maruts; it 
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is given to Indra, with whom it could not have had a purely 
ceremonial meaning (viii. 76, 5). 

Verse 13, note ^. kprikkhjs,, literally to be asked for, to 
be inquired for, to be greeted and honoured. A word of an 
apparently modem character, but occurring again in the 
Big-veda as appUed to a prince, and to the vessel containing 
the Soma. 

Verse 13, note *. Pushyati might be joined with kratu 
and taken in a transitive sense, he increases his strength. 
But pushyati is also used as an intransitive, and means he 
prospers : 

i. 83, 3. asam-yataA vrat^ te ksheti pushyati. 

Without let he dwells in thy service and prospers. 

Roth reads asa^TiyattaA, against the authority of the MSS. 

Verse 14, note ^ The difficulty of this verse arises from 
the uncertainty whether the epithets dhanaspritam, ukthyam, 
and vi^rva^arshanim belong to *ushma, strength, or to toka, 
kith and kin. Roth and Benfey connect them with toka. 
Now dhanasprit is applicable to toka, yet it never occurs 
joined with toka again, while it is used with ^shma, 
vi. 19, 8. Ukthya, literally to be praised with hymns, is 
not used again as an epithet of toka, though it is quite 
appropriate to any gift of the gods. Lastly, vi«va*arshani 
is never applied to toka, while it is an epithet used, if not 
exactly of the strength, ^shma, given by the gods, yet of 
the fame given by them : 

X. 93, 10. dh^tam vir&hu vi«v6-A:arsha«i sr&vhh. 

Give to these men world-wide glory. Cf. iii. a, 15. 

The next difficulty is the exact meaning of vi*va-X:arsham, 
and such cognate words as vi*va-krishfi, vi^a-manusha. 
The only intelligible meaning I can suggest for these words 
is, known to all men ; originally, belonging to, reaching to 
all men ; as we say, world-wide or Eiuropean fame, meaning 
by it fame extending over the whole of Europe, or over the 
whole world. If Indra, Agni, and the Maruts are called by 
these names, they mean, as far as I can judge, known, wor- 
shipped by all men. Benfey translates allverstdndig. 
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Veree 15, note '. Aiti, the first element of nti-aaham, 
never occurs by itself in the Rig-veda. It comes from the 
root ar, to hurt, which was mentioned before (p. 54) m 
connection with ^van, hurting, &iis, wound, and hi, 
enemy. Siim-riti occurs i- 32,6. fliti therefore means hurt- 
ing, and riti-8^ means one who can stand an attack. In our 
passage rayim v!ri-vantam riti-saham means really wealth 
consisting in men who are able to withstand all onslaughts. 

The word is used in a similar sense, vi. 14, 4 : 

agniA apsSm riti-saham vir£m daddti s^t-patim, y&ya 
trasanti i&vasah sam-Mkshi ti.tr&vah bhiy£. 

Agni gives a strong son who is able to withstand all 
onslaughts, from fear of whose strength the enemies tremble 
when the; see him. 

In other passages riti-sih is applied to Indra : 

viii, 45, 3_g, btbhaya hi tv£-vataA ugrat abhi-prabhaiiginaA 
dasmSt abhn riti-sfihaA. 

For I stand in fear of a powerful man like thee, of one 
who crushes his enemies, who is strong and withstands all 
onslaughts. 

viii. 68, I. tuvi-k&rmim riti-s&ham indra «avishfAa 
sit-pate. 

Thee, O most powerful Indra, of mighty strength, able 
to withstand all onslaughts. 

viii. 88, 1, tam vaA dasmdm riti-saham — indram giA-bhlA 
nav&mahe. 

We call Indra the strong, the resisting, with our songs. 

Verse 15, note ^. The last sentence finishes six of the 
hymns ascribed to Nodhas. It is more appropnate in a 
hymn addressed to single deities, such as Agni or Indra, 
than in a hymn to the Maruts. We must supply sardha, 
in order to get a collective word in the masculine singular. 

Nu, as usual, should be scanned nu. 

Verse 15, note *. DhiyS-vasu, as an epithet of the gods, 
means rich in prayers, i. e. invoked by many worshippers. 
It does not occur fi%quently. Besides the hymns of Nodhas, 
it only occurs independently in i. 3, 10 (Sarasvati), iii. 3, 2, 
iii. 28, I (Agni), these bytnns being all ascribed to the 
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family of Vi^amitra. In the last verse^ which forms the 
burden of the hymns of Nodhas, it may have been intended 
to mean^ he who is rich through the hymn just recited, he who 
rejoices in the hymn^ the god to whom it is addressed. 

NodhaSy the poet, belongs, according to the Anukramani, 
to the family of Gotama, and in the hymns which are 
ascribed to him, i. 58—64, the Gotamas are mentioned 
several times : 

i. 60, 5. tarn tva vayam patim agne rayinKm prd ^amsft- 
maA mati-bhi^ gotamasaA. 

We, the Gotamas, praise thee with hymns, ^f^^h ^^^ 
lord of treasures. 

i. 61, 16. eva te hari-yqyana su-vrikti indra brahmlbti 
gotamasaA akran. 

Truly the Gotamas made holy prayers for thee, O Indra 
with brilliant horses ! See also i. 63, 9. 

In one passage Nodhas himself is called Gotama : 

i. 62,, 13. sana-yate gotamaA indra navyam 
atakshat brahma hari-y6^anaya, 
su-nith£tya naA «avas&na nodh£[A — 
pr&taA makshu dhiyS-vasuA ^agamy&t. 

Gotama made a new song for the old (god) with brilliant 
horses, O Indra ! May Nodhas be a good leader to us, O 
powerful Indra! May he who is rich in prayers (Indra) 
come early and soon ! 

I feel justified therefore in following the Anukrama^i and 
taking Nodhas as a proper name. It occurs so again in 

i. 61, 14. sadyaA bhuvat viryaya nodh^. 

May Nodhas quickly attain to power ! 

In i. 124, 4, nodh^A-iva may mean like Nodhas, but more 
likely it may have the more general meaning of poet. 
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AsHrAKA I, Adhyaya 6, Varga 9-10. 

1. Prd y^ 5iimbhante ^dnajaA nd sdptayaA y^man 
rudrdsya sdn^vaA su-ddmsasa^, rddasl (fti) hi mani- 
tsh ksiknT6 vridh^ mddanti vlr^ viddtheshu ghrl- 
shvaya^. 

2. T^ ukfihit^a^ mahim^nam d.^ata divl rudr^tea^ 
Adhi A;akrire sdda^, Arksmtsh arkdm ^andyanta^ 
indriydm Adhi svijah dadhire pri^ni-m&taraA. 

3. G6-m&taraA j&t subhAyante a%l-bhiA tanfishu 
5ubhr^ dadhire vinikmataA., vtfdhante vl^am abhi- 
m4tlnam dpa v4rtm&ni eshim dnu liyate ghritdm. 



4. VI y^ bhrfigrante STi-inakhfi,saA rishti-hlnh pra- 
^avAyantaA SJcjniA kit dgsjsky manaA-gnivaZt ydt 
marutaA rdtheshu S, vrisha-vr4t4sa^ prishatlA 4yug- 
dhvam. 

5. Prd j&t rdtheshu prishatlA Ayugdhvam Y&ge 
Adrim maruta^ ramhdyanta/t utd arushdsya vi syanti 
dh^r^ Hrma-iva udd-bhiA vi undanti bhtf ma. 

6. A YdJi vahantu sdptayaA raghu-syddaA raghu- 
pdtvfi,naA prd S^gS^ta b4hii-bhiA, sidata & barhlA imi 
vaJi &&ddJi kritdm m4ddyadhvam marutaA mddhvaA 
d^ndhaeaA. 

7. T^ avardhanta svd-tavasaA mahi-tvan^ & nftkam 
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Hymn to the Marxjts (the Storm-gods). 

1. Those who glance forth like wives and yoke- 
fellows,^ they are the powerful sons of Rudra on 
their way. The Maruts have made heaven and 
earth to grow,^ they, the strong and wild, delight 
in the sacrifices. 

2. When grown up,^ they attained to greatness ; 
the Rudras have established their abode in the sky. 
While singing their song and increasing their vigour, 
the sons of Prisni have clothed themselves in beauty.^ 

3. When these sons of the cow (Pmni)^ adorn 
themselves with glittering ornaments, the brilliant^ 
ones put bright weapons on their bodies.^ They 
hurl away every adversary ; * fatness (rain) runs 
along their paths ;— 

4. When you,^ the powerful, who glitter with 
your spears, shaking even what is unshakable by 
strength ; when you, Maruts, the manly hosts,' 
had yoked the spotted deer, swift as thought, to 
your chariots ; — 

5. When you had yoked the spotted deer before 
your chariots, stirring ^ the cloud to the battle, then 
the streams of the red enemy' rush forth : like a skin^ 
with water they water the earth. 

6. May the swift-gliding, swift-winged horses carry 
you hither ! Come forth with your arms ! ^ Sit down 
on the grass-pile ; a wide place has been made for you. 
Rejoice, O Maruts, in the sweet food.' 

7. They who have their own strength, grew ^ with 
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tafithttA urd iktkrire B&dah, vishnuA y&t ha ^yat 
Trfshaftam madar-jE^iltam vi,yah ni, sldu) ddhi bar- 
htohi priy^. 

8. SdrftA-iva ft yAyudhayah ni ^dgcaayaA sraTa- 
syfLvaA nd prftan^su yetire, bhtlyante t1sv& bhiivanft 
manit-bhyaA r&gSaiah-ivsL tveshtl-BandrisaA. n^raA. 

9. Ty^hfi ydt Yd(/ram Bii-kritam hiranydyam 
sab^ra-bhriBhtim 8u-^p4A ELvartayat, dhatt^ indrah 
niri ipftmsi kdrtave dhan vntrdm niA apfim aubjat 
ariiavflm. 

10. Urdhvim nunudre avatim t6 6gaek dadri- 
hAnAm Bt bibhiduA vi pArvatam, dhdmantaA va- 
n&m manitaA su-dfinavaA mMe siSmasya rinyM 
kakiixe. 

11. GUita&ai nunudre avatdm tdy& disff isifufeaii 
litsam gdtam&ya hiahni-ge, S, ga^Manti tm ivaeft 
Htr^bh&navaA kSmam vfprasya tarpayanta dMma- 
bhiA. 

12. Y& vaA s&rtna sasann&ji&ja sdnti tri-dMtl!kiii 
dftsdBhe ya/rMata idhi, asmibhyam t£ni marutaA v£ 
yanta rayim naA dhatta vrisbanaA su-vfram. 



COMMENTARY. 

Thia hymn is ascribed to Gotama. The metre is Oagat!, 
except in verses 5 and 12, which are Trish/ubh. 

Verse 1, note '. The phrase ^anajaA na sfiptayaA is 
obscure. As ^fini has al^vays the meaning of wife, and 
sajiti in the singular, dual, and plural means horse, it might 
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miglit; they stepped to the firmament^ they made 
their place wide. When Vishnu* descried the 
enrapturing Soma, the Maruts sat down like birds 
on their beloved altar. 

8. Like heroes indeed thirsting for fight they rush 
about; like combatants eager for glory they have 
struggled in battles. All beings are afraid of the 
Maxuts ; they are men awful to behold, like kings. 

9. When the clever Tvash^ar^ had turned the 
well-made, golden, thousand-edged thunderbolt, Indra 
took it to perform his manly deeds ; * he slew Vritra, 
he forced out the stream of water. 

10. By their power they pushed the well ^ aloft, 
they clove asimder the cloud, however strong. Send- 
ing forth their voice* the beneficent Maruts performed, 
while drunk of Soma, their glorious deeds. 

11. They drove the cloud athwart this way, they 
poured out the well to the thirsty Gotama. The 
bright-shining Maruts approach him with help, they 
with their clans fulfilled the desire of the sage. 

12. The shelters which you have for him who 
praises you, grant them threefold to the man who 
gives! Extend the same to us, O Maruts! Give 
us, ye heroes,^ wealth with excellent oflfepring ! 



be supposed that ^anaya^ could be connected with saptaya^, 
so as to signify mares. But although ^ani is coupled with 
patni, i. 62, 10, in the sense of mother-wife, and though 
sapti is most commonly joined with some other name for 
horse, yet ^anayaA saptaya^ never occurs, for the simple 
reason that it would be too elaborate and almost absurd an 
expression for varfavaA. We find sapti joined with va^in, 
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j. 162, i; with r£thya, ii. 31, 7;- ^tyam n& sSptin 
22, 1 ; sfipti hirt, iii. 35, a; fitv^i'sfipti-iva, vi. 59, 3. 

We might then suppose the thought of the poet to 
been this : What appears before us like race-horses, vl 
stormi coursing through the sky) that is really the h 
the Maruts. But then ^anayaA remains unexplainec 
it is impossible to take ^nayaA n& saptayaA as two si 
like unto horaes, like unto wives. 

I helieve, therefore, that we must here take siipti 
original etymological sense, which would he Ju-meni 
yoked animal, a beast of draught, or rather a follov 
horse that will follow. S&pti, therefore, could nev 
a wild horse, but always a tamed horse, a horse tha 
go in hameas. Cf. ix. 21, 4. bitaA ni s^ptayaA r£th( 
horses put to the chariot; or in the singular, iz. 7< 
hitM ni saptiA, like a harnessed horse. The root i 
which in the Veda means to follow, to attend o 
worship. But if s^pti means origiaally animals tha 
go together, it may in our passage have retained the 
of yoke-fellow {trv^vyos), and be intended as an adj< 
to ffin&yaJi, wives. There is at least one other pa 
where this meaning would seem to be more approj 
viz, 

viii, 20, 23. yily&m sakh&yaA saptayaA. 

You (Maruts), friends and followers ! or you, friend 
comrades ! 

Here it is hardly possible to assign to sapti the set 
horse, for the Maruts, though Ukened to horses, are 
thus barely invoked as sapt^yaA .' 

If then we translate, ' Those who glance forth like 
and yoke-fellowB,' i.e. like wives of the same husbanc 
question still recurs how the simile holds good, and 
the Maruts rushing forth together in all their beauty ci 
compared to wives. In answer to this we have to he 
mind that the idea of many wives belonging to one hua 
(sapatni) is familiar to the Vedic poet, and that 
impetuously rushing into the arms of their husbands, 
appearing before them in all their beauty, are free 
images in their poetry. Whether in the phrase patii 
ffiaayah or ^anayaA na garbham, the ^anis, the wivi 
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mothers, are represented as running together after their 
husbands or children. This impetuous approach the poet 
may have wished to allude to in our passage also, but 
though it might have been understood at once by his 
hearers, it is almost impossible to convey this implied idea 
in any other language. 

Wilson translates: 'The Maruts^ who are going forth, 
decorate themselves like females : they are gliders (through 
the air), the sons of Rudra, and the doers of good works, 
by which they promote the welfare of earth and heaven. 
Heroes, who grind (the solid rocks), they delight in 
sacrifices.' 

.Verse 1, note '. The meaning of this phrase, which 
occurs very frequently, was originally that the storms by 
driving away the dark clouds, made the earth and the sky 
to appear larger and wider. It afterwards takes a more 
general sense of increasing, strengthening, blessing. 

Verse 2, note \ Ukshita is here a participle of vaksh or 
uksh, to grow, to wax; not from uksh, to sprinkle, to 
anoint, to inaugurate, as explained by Skjsna. Thus it is 
said of the Maruts, v. 55, 3. sak&n ffktSJi — s&kam ukshit^A, 
bom together, and grown up together. 

Verse 2, note \ The same expression occurs viii. a8, 5. 
sapto (iti) adhi myaA dhire. See also i. 116, 17 ; ix. 68, i. 

Verse 3, note ^. G6-matri, like go-^&ta, a name of the 
Maruts. 

Verse 3, note ^. Subhra applied to the Maruts, i. 19, 5. 

Verse 3, note \ VinikmataA must be an accusative 
plural. It occurs I iiJ7, 3, as an epithet of 6^as ; vi. 49, 5, 
as an epithet of the chariot of the Amns. In our place, 
however, it must be taken as a substantive, signifying 
something which the Maruts wear, probably armour or 
weapons. This follows chiefly from x. 138, 4. ^atriin Bsrin&t 
virukmatd, Indra tore his enemies with the bright weapon, 
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mothers, are represented as running together after their 
husbands or children. This impetuous approach the poet 
may have wished to allude to in our passage also, but 
though it might have been understood at once by his 
hearers, it is almost impossible to convey this implied idea 
in any other language. 

Wilson translates: 'The Maruts^ who are going forth, 
decorate themselves like females : they are gliders (through 
the air), the sons of Rudra, and the doers of good works, 
by which they promote the welfare of earth and heaven. 
Heroes, who grind (the solid rocks), they delight in 
sacrifices/ 

.Verse 1, note ^ The meaning of this phrase, which 
occurs very frequently, was originally that the storms by 
driving away the dark clouds, made the earth and the sky 
to appear lai^er and wider. It afterwards takes a more 
general sense of increasing, strengthening, blessing. 

Verse 2, note ^. Ukshita is here a participle of vaksh or 
uksh, to grow, to wax; not from uksh, to sprinkle, to 
anoint, to inaugurate, as explained by S&yana. Thus it is 
said of the Maruts, v. 55, 3. s&kam ffkt&h — sakam ukshitllA, 
born together, and grown up together. 

Verse 2, note \ The same expression occurs viii. a8, 5. 
sap to (iti) adhi myaA dhire. See also i. 116, 17 ; ix. 68, i. 

Verse 3, note ^. G6-m&tri, like g6-^&ta, a name of the 
Maruts. 

Verse 3, note ^. Subhrd appUed to the Maruts, i. 19, 5. 

Verse 3, note \ VirukmataA must be an accusative 
plural. It occurs i. I2y, 3, as an epithet of 6^as ; vi. 49, 5, 
as an epithet of the chariot of the Amns. In our place, 
however, it must be taken as a substantive, signifying 
something which the Maruts wear, probably armour or 
weapons. This follows chiefly from x. 138, 4. *atrun a^in&t 
virukmat&, Indra tore his enemies with the bright weapon. 
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mothers, are represented as running together after their 
husbands or children. This impetuous approach the poet 
may have wished to allude to in our passage also, but 
though it might have been understood at once by his 
hearers, it is almost impossible to convey this implied idea 
in any other language. 

Wilson translates: 'The Maruts^ who are going forth, 
decorate themselves like females : they are gliders (through 
the air), the sons of Rudra^ and the doers of good works, 
by which they promote the welfare of earth and heaven. 
Heroes, who grind (the solid rocks), they delight in 
sacrifices/ 

« 

Verse 1, note \ The meaning of this phrase, which 
occurs very frequently, was originally that the storms by 
driving away the dark clouds, made the earth and the sky 
to appear larger and wider. It afterwards takes a more 
general sense of increasing, strengthening, blessing. 

Verse 2, note ^. Ukshita is here a participle of vaksh or 
uksh, to grow, to wax; not firom uksh, to sprinkle, to 
anoint, to inaugurate, as explained by S4ya;ta. Thus it is 
said of the Maruts, v. 55, 3. s&k&m ffkt&h — sak&n ukshitKA, 
born together, and grown up together. 

Verse 2, note ^. The same expression occurs viii. a8, 5. 
sapto (iti) &Shi mjsih dhire. See also i. 116, 17 ; ix. 68, i. 

Verse 3, note ^. G6-mS,tri, like g6-^&ta, a name of the 
Maruts. 

Verse 3, note ^. Subhra applied to the Maruts, i. 19, 5. 

Verse 3, note ^. VirukmataA must be an accusative 
plural. It occurs L I2y, 3, as an epithet of 6^as ; vi. 49, 5, 
as an epithet of the chariot of the A^vins. In our place, 
however, it must be taken as a substantive, signifying 
something which the Maruts wear, probably armour or 
weapons. This follows chiefly from x. 138, 4. *atrun a^in&t 
virtikmatd, Indra tore his enemies with the bright weapon, 
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^ 162, 1; with rfithya, ii. 31, 7;-ityam n^ aapi 
22, I i sfipti hari, iii, 35, 35 4fv&>'B^ti4va, vi. 59, ; 

We might then suppose the tKeught of the poet 
beeo this : What appears before us like race-horses, 
storms coursing through the sky) that is really the 
the Manits. But then ff&a&yeJi remains unexplui 
it is impossible to take ff&n&ytA ai saptayaA as two 
like unto horses, like unto wives. 

I believe, therefore, that we must here take s£p 
original etymological sense, which would be Jtt-mt 
yoked animal, a beast of draught, or rather a fol 
horse that will follow. S^pti, therefore, could i 
a wild horse, but always a tamed horse, a horse I 
go in harness. Cf. ix. 21, 4. hitSJt ni s^ptayaA ra 
horses put to the chariot ; or in the singular, ix. 
bit&h ni saptiA, like a harnessed horse. The rool 
which in the Veda means to follow, to attend 
worship. But if s£pti means ori^nally animals t 
go together, it may in our passage have retained tl 
of yoke-fellow (<rv^uyot), and be intended as an e 
to ff&nayah, wives. There is at least one other 
where this meaning would seem to be more appi 
viz, 

viii. 20, 23. yuyam sakhSyaA saptayaA. 

You (Maruts), friends and followers ! or you, frie: 
comrades ! 

Here it is hardly possible to assign to 8*ipti the 1 
horse, for the Maruts, though likened to horses, ar 
thus barely invoked as saptayaA.' 

If then we translate, ' Those who glance forth lik 
and yoke-fellows,' i.e. tike wives of the same husbe 
question still recurs how the simile holds good, ai 
the Maruts rushing forth together in all their beauty 
compared to wives. In answer to this we have to 
mind that the idea of many wives belonging to one h 
(sapatni) is familiar to the Vedic poet, and the 
impetuously rushing into the arms of their husbani 
appearing before them in all their beauty, are f 
images in their poetry. Whether in the phrase pi 
^nayaA or ^anayaA na garhham, the goals, the W 
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mothers, are represented as running together after their 
liusbands or children. This impetuous approach the poet 
may have wished to allude to in our passage also, but 
though it might have been understood at once by his 
hearers, it is almost impossible to convey this implied idea 
in any other language. 

Wilson translates: 'The Maruts, who are going forth, 
decorate themselves like females : they are gliders (through 
the air), the sons of Rudra, and the doers of good works, 
by which they promote the welfare of earth and heaven. 
Heroes, who grind (the solid rocks), they delight in 
sacrifices/ 

Verse 1, note ^ The meaning of this phrase, which 
occurs very frequently, was originally that the storms by 
driving away the dark clouds, made the earth and the sky 
to appear larger and wider. It afterwards takes a more 
general sense of increasing, strengthening, blessing. 

Verse 2, note ^. Ukshita is here a participle of vaksh or 
uksh, to grow, to wax; not from uksh, to sprinkle, to 
anoint, to inaugurate, as explained by S&yana. Thus it is 
said of the Maruts, v. 55, 3. s&k&n gatSJ^ — s&kam ukshitflA, 
born together, and grown up together. 

Verse 2, note \ The same expression occurs viii. a8, 5. 
sapto (iti) adhi snyeJi dhire. See also i. 116, 17 ; ix. 68, i. 

Verse 3, note ^. Go-m&tri, like g6-^&ta, a name of the 
Maruts. 

Verse 3, note ^. Subhrd applied to the Maruts, i. 19, 5. 

Verse 3, note \ VirukmataA must be an accusative 
plural. It occurs L I2y, 3, as an epithet of 6^as ; vi. 49, 5, 
as an epithet of the chariot of the Amns. In our place, 
however, it must be taken as a substantive, signifying 
something which the Maruts wear, probably armour or 
weapons. This follows chiefly from x. 138, 4. *atriin Bsrin&t 
virukmata, Indra tore his enemies with the bright weapon. 

VOL. I. I 
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^i. 162, i; with rathya, ii. 31/7; - atyam n& saptim^ iii. 
22, I ; silpti hari, iii. 35, 2;. a*y4/sipti-iva, vi. 59, 3. 

We might then suppose the thought of the poet to have 
been this : What appears before us like race-horses, viz. the 
storms coursing through the dqrj that is really the host of 
the Maruts. But then ^anayaA remains unexplained, and 
it is impossible to take g&iiAjeih n& s&ptayaA as two similes, 
like unto horses, like unto wives. 

I believe, therefore, that we must here take sapti in its 
original etymological sense, which would be ju-mentum^ a 
yoked animal, a beast of draught, or rather a follower, a 
horse that will follow. Sapti, therefore, could never be 
a wild horse, but always a tamed horse, a horse that will 
go in harness. Cf. ix. 21, 4. hitaA na saptayaA rathe, like 
horses put to the chariot; or in the singular, ix. 70, 10. 
hitkh na saptiA, like a harnessed horse. The root is sap, 
which in the Veda means to follow, to attend on, to 
worship. But if sapti means originally animals that will 
go together, it may in our passage have retained the sense 
of yoke-fellow {<rvCvyo9)y and be intended as an adjective 
to ^anayaA, wives. There is at least one other passage 
where this meaning would seem to be more appropriate, 
viz. 

viii. 20, 23. yuyam sakh&yaA saptayaA. 

You (Maruts), friends and followers ! or you, friends and 
comrades ! 

Here it is hardly possible to assign to sapti the sense of 
horse, for the Maruts^ though likened to horses, are never 
thus barely invoked as sapt^ya^ / 

If then we translate, ' Those who glance forth like wives 
and yoke-fellows,^ i. e. like wives of the same husband, the 
question still recurs how the simile holds good, and how 
the Maruts rushing forth together in all their beauty can be 
compared to wives. In answer to this we have to bear in 
mind that the idea of many wives belonging to one husband 
(sapatni) is familiar to the Vedic poet^ and that their 
impetuously rushing into the arms of their husbands, and 
appearing before them in all their beauty, are frequent 
images in their poetry. Whether in the phrase pdtim nfi 
^anayaA or ^anaya^ na g£rbham, the ^anis, the wives or 
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mothers, are represented as running together after their 
husbands or children. This impetuous approach the poet 
may have wished to allude to in our passage also, but 
though it might have been understood at once by his 
hearers, it is almost impossible to convey this implied idea 
in any other language. 

Wilson translates: 'The Maruts, who are going forth, 
decorate themselves like females : they are gliders (through 
the air), the sons of Rudra, and the doers of good works, 
by which they promote the welfare of earth and heaven. 
Heroes, who grind (the soUd rocks), they delight in 
sacrifices/ 

. Verse 1, note ^ The meaning of this phrase, which 
occurs very frequently, was originally that the storms by 
driving away the dark clouds, made the earth and the sky 
to appear larger and wider. It afterwards takes a more 
general sense of increasing, strengthening, blessing. 

Verse 2, note ^. Ukshita is here a participle of vaksh or 
uksh, to grow, to wax; not from uksh, to sprinkle, to 
anoint, to inaugurate, as explained by Saya^ta. Thus it is 
said of the Maruts, v. 55, 3. s&k^ gkWk — sak&m ukshitK^, 
born together, and grown up together. 

Verse 2, note ^. The same expression occurs viii. a8, 5. 
sapto (iti) adhi myaA dhire. See also i. 116, 17 ; ix. 68, i. 

Verse 3, note ^. G6-matri, Uke go-^&ta, a name of the 
Maruts. 

Verse 3, note ^. iSubhrd appUed to the Maruts, i. 19, 5. 

Verse 3, note ^ VirukmataA must be an accusative 
plural. It occurs i. iiJ7, 3, as an epithet of qg'as ; vi. 49, 5, 
as an epithet of the chariot of the AWins. In our place, 
however, it must be taken as a substantive, signifying 
something which the Maruts wear, probably armour or 
weapons. This follows chiefly from x. 138, 4. «atrun a^in&t 
virukmat^, Indra tore his enemies with the bright weapon. 

VOL. I. I 
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In viii. no, ii, where rukma occurs as a masculine plural, vi 
bhr&^ante rukmasa^ adhi bahushu, their bright things shine 
on their arms, it seems likewise to be meant for weapons ; 
according to Sayawa, for chains. In v. 55, 3 ; x. 78, 3, the 
Maruts are called vi-rokina^, bright Uke the rays of the sun 
or the tongues of fire. 

Verse 3, note *. Observe the short syllable in the tenth 
syllable of this Pada. 

Verse 4, note ^. The sudden transition from the third to 
the second person is not unusual in the Vedic hymns, the 
fact being that where we in a relative sentence should use 
the same person as that of the principal verb, the Vedic 
poets frequently use the third. 

Verse 4, note ^ Vrisha-vrata is untranslatable for reasons 
stated p. 121 seq. ; it means consisting of companies of vri- 
shan^s in whatever sense that word be taken. Wilson in his 
translation mistakes aAyutd for aAyutaA, and vr&ta for vrata. 
He translates the former by * incapable of being overthrown/ 
the latter by * entrusted with the duty of sending rain/ 
both against the authority of Sayana. Vnsha-vrata occurs 
twice in the Rig-veda as an epithet of Soma only, ix. 62,, 
11; 64, I. 

Verse 5, note ^. Ramh, to stir up, to urge, to make go : 

V. 32, 2. tvam litsan ritii-bhiA badbadhanan aramhaA. 

Thou madest the springs to run that had been shut up 
by the seasons. 

viii. 19, 6. tasya it arvantaA ramhayante ^ava^. 

His horses only run quick. 

Adn, which I here preferred to translate by cloud, means 
originally stone, and it is used in adrivaA, wielder of the 
thunderbolt, a common vocative addressed to Indra, in the 
sense of a stone-weapon, or the thunderbolt. If we could 
ascribe to it the same meaning here, we might translate, 
* hurling the stone in battle.^ This is the meaning adopted 
by Benfey. 

Verse 5, note *. The red enemy is the dark red cloud, 
but arushd has almost become a proper name, and its 
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original meaning of redness is forgotten. Nay, it is possible 
that arusha, as applied to the same power of darkness 
which is best known by the names of Vritra, Dasyu, etc., 
may never have had the sense of redness, but been formed 
straight from ar, to hurt, from which arvan, arus, etc., 
(see p. 54.) It would then mean simply the hurter, the 
enemy, (see p. 17.) 

Verse 5, note '. Sayana explains : * They moisten the 
whole earth like a hide,^ a hide representing a small surface 
which is watered without great effort. Wilson : ' They 
moisten the earth, Uke a hide, with water.^ Langlois : 
^Alors les gouttes d^eau, per9ant comme la peau de ce 
(nuage) bienfaisant viennent inonder la terre/ fienfey : 
' Dann ' sturzen reichlich aus der rothen (Gewitterwolke) 
Tropfen, mit Fluth wie eine Haut die Erde netzend. (Dass 
die Erde so durchnasst wird, wie durchregnetes Leder.)' 
If the poet had intended to compare the earth, before it 
is moistened by rain, to a hide, he might have had in his 
mind the dryness of a tanned skin, or, as Professor Benfey 
says, of leather. If, on the contrary, the simile refers to 
the streams of water, then Ararma-iva, like a skin, might either 
be taken in the technical acceptation of the skin through 
which, at the preparation of the Soma, the streams (dhar&A) 
of that beverage are squeezed and distilled, or we may take 
the word in the more general sense of water-skin. In that 
case the comparison, though not very pointedly expressed, 
as it would have been by later Sanskrit poets, would still 
be complete. The streams of the red enemy, i. e. of 
the cloud, rush forth, and they, whether the streams 
liberated by the Maruts, or the Maruts themselves, moisten 
the earth with water, like a skin, i. e. like a skin in which 
water is kept and from which it is poured out. The cloud 
itself being called a skin by Vedic poets (i. 11^9, 3) makes 
the comparison still more natural 

One other explanation might surest itself, if the sin- 
gular of Hrma should be considered objectionable on 
account of the plural of the verb. Vedic poets speak 
of the skin of the earth. Thus : 

x. 68, 4. bhflmyaA udnS-iva vi tv^^am bibheda. 

I 2 
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He (Brihaspati) having driven the coves from the cave, 
cut the skin of the earth, as it were, with water, i, e. 
saturated it with rain. 

The construction, however, if we took Mrma in the sense 
of surface, would be very irregular, and we should have 
to translate : They moisten the earth with water like a sldn, 
i e. skin-deep. 

We ought to scan itarmevodabhiA vi unc^ti bhuma, 
for itarmeva udabhiA vyundanti bhuma would give an 
unusual csesura. 

Verse 6, note ', With your arms, i. e. according to 
S&yana, with armfuls of gifts. Though this expression 
does not occur agfun so baldly, vre read i. i66, lo, of the 
Maruts, that there are many gifts in their strong arms, 
bh{(rini bhadrS n£ryeshu b^ushu; nor does b^hu, as used 
in the plural, as far as I am able to judge, ever convey 
any meaning but that of arms. The idea that the Maruts 
are carried along by their arms as by wings, does not rest 
on Vedic authority, otherwise we might join raghupatvanaA 
with b^iibhiA, come forth swiftly flying on your arms ! 
As it is, and with the accent on the antepenultimate, we 
must refer raghup&tv^naA to s^ptayaA, horses. 

Verse 6, note '. The sweet food is Soma. 

Verse 7, note '. The initial • a * of avardhanta must be 
elided, or 't£ a' be pronounced as two short syllables equal 
to one long. 

Verse 7, note *. Vishnu, whose character in the hymns 
of the Veda is very difTerent from that assumed by him in 
later periods of Hindu religion, must here be taken as the 
fnend and companion of Indra. Like the Maruts, he 
assisted Indra in his battle against Vritra and the conquest 
of the clouds. When Indra was forsaken by all the gods, 
Vishnu came to his help. 

iv. i8, II. uUi m&tii mahisham finu avenat ami (iti) tva 
j^ahati putra dev&h, 

£tha abravit vritram ladraA hanishyan s£khe vishno (iti) 
vi-tar£m vi kramasva. 
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The mother also called after the bull, these gods forsake 
thee, O son ; tbeo, when going to kill Vritra, Indra said, 
Friend, Vishnu, step forward ! 

This stepping of Vishnu is emblematic of the rising, the 
culminating, and setting of the suu; and in viii. 13, 37, 
Vishnu is said to perform it through the power of Indra. 
In vL 20, 2, Indra is said to have killed Vritra, assisted by 
Vishnu (vlshnunfi sajtan&A). Vishnu is therefore invoked 
together with Indra, vi. 69, 8 ; vii, 99 ; with the Maruts, 
V. 87; vii. 36, 9. In vii. 93, 8, Indra, Vishnu, and the 
Maruts are called upon together. Nay, m£ruta, belonging 
to the Maruts, becomes actually an epithet of Vishnu, 
V. 46, 2. mSruta uta vishno (iti); and in i. 156, 4, mSrutasya 
vedhasaA has been pointed out by Roth as an appellation of 
Vishnu. The mention of Vishnu in our hymn is therefore 
by no means exceptional, but the whole purport of this 
verse is nevertheless very doubtful, chiefly owing to the fact 
that several of the words occurring in it lend themselves to 
different interpretations. 

The translations of Wilson, Benfey, and others have not 
rendered the sense which the poet intends to describe at all 
clear. Wilson says : ' May they for whom Vishnu defends 
{the sacrifice), that bestows all desires and confers delight, 
come (quickly) like birds, and sit down upon the pleasant 
and sacred grass.' Benfey : ' Wenn Vishnu scbiitzt den 
rauschtnefendeo tropfenden (Soma), sitzen wie Vogel sie 
auf der geliebten Streu.' Langlois : ' Q,uand Vichnou 
vient prendre fa part de nos enivrantes libations, eux, 
comme des oiseaux, arrivent aussi sur le couaa qui leur 
est cher.' 

Whence all these varieties? First, because fivat may 
mean, he defended or protected, but likewise he descried, 
became aware. Secondly, because vnshan is one of the 
most vague and hence most difficult words in the Veda, 
and may mean Indra, Soma, or the cloud : (see the note on 
Vrfshan, p. lai.) Thirdly, because the adjective belonging 
to vrishan, which generally helps us to determine which 
vrishan is meant, is here itself of doubtful import, and 
certainly applicable to Indra as well as to Soma and the 
Aavins, possibly even to the cloud. Mada-iyiit is readily 
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explained by the commentators as bringing down pride, 
a meaning which the word might well have in modem 
Sanskrit^ but which it clearly has not in the Veda. Even 
where the thunderbolt of Indra is called madaAyut^ and 
where the meaning of 'bringing down pride ^ would seem 
most appropriate^ we ought to translate ^wildly rushing 
down.' 

^- 9^> 5* ^ 7^^ y&ffTBia bahv6A indra dhatse mada- 
ityiitam &haye h&itavai urn (iti). 

When thou tookest the wildly rushing thunderbolt in 
thy arms in order to slay Ahi. 

When applied to the gods, the meaning of madaAyiit 
is by no means certain. It might mean rushing about 
fiercely, reeling with delight, this delight being produced 
by the Soma, but it may also mean sending down delight, 
i. e. rain or Soma. The root Ayu is particularly applicable 
to the sending down of rain; cf. Taitt. Sanh. ii. 4, 9, 2; 
10, 3 ; iii 3, 4, I ; and Indra and his horses, to whom this 
epithet is chiefly applied, are frequently asked to send 
down rain. However, madaAyut is also applied to real 
horses (i ia6, 4) where givers of rain would be an inappro- 
priate epithet. I should therefore translate madaAyut, 
when applied to Indra, to his horses, to the A^vins, or 
to horses in general by furiously or wildly moving about, 
as if * made Ayavate,' he moves in a state of delight, or in a 
state of intoxication such as was not incompatible with 
the character of the ancient gods. Here again the difficidty 
of rendering Vedic thought in English, or arfy other modem 
language, becomes apparent, for we have no poetical word 
to express a high state of mental excitement produced by 
drinking the intoxicating juice of the Soma or other plants, 
which has not something opprobrious mixed up with it, while 
in ancient times that state of excitement was celebrated as 
a blessing of the gods, as not unworthy of the gods them- 
selves, nay, as a state in which both the warrior and the 
poet would perform their highest achievements. The German 
Rausch is the nearest approach to the Sanskrit mada. 

viii. I, 21. vi*vesh&m tarutSram mada-Aydtam made hi 
sma dadati naA. 

Indra, the conqueror of all, who rushes about in 
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rapture, for in rapture he bestows gifts upon us. Cf, 
i. 51, 2. 

The horses of Indra are called madaAyut, i. 81, 3 ; viii. 33, 
^8 ; 34, 9. Ordinary horses, i. 126, 4. 

It is more surprising to see this epithet applied to the 
A^vins, who are generally represented as moving about with 
exemplary steadiness. However we read: 

viii. 22, 16. manaA-^avasa yrishank mada-Ayut4. 

Ye two A^vins, quick as thought, powerful, wildly 
moving; or, as Sdyana proposes, liberal givers, humblers 
of your enemies. See also viii. 35, 19. 

Most frequently madaAyut is appUed to Soma, x. 30, 9 ; 
ix. 32, 1 ; 53, 4; 79, 2; 108, II ; where particularly the last 
passage deserves attention, in which Soma is called mada- 
Ayiitam sahdsra-dharam vrishabh&m. 

Lastly, even the wealth itself which the Maruts are asked 
to send down firom heaven, most likely rain, is called, viii. 
7, 13, rayim mada-Ayutam puru-kshum vi^va-dhslyasam. 

In all these passages we must translate mada-Ayut by 
bringing delight, showering down delight. 

We have thus arrived at the conclusion that vrishanam 
mada-Xyiitam, as used in our passage i. 85, 7, might be 
meant either for Indra or for Soma. If the A^vins can be 
called vnshaT^au mada-Ayut4, the same expression would 
be even more applicable to Indra. On the other hand, 
if Soma is called vrishabhaA mada-Ayut, the same Soma 
may legitimately be called vnsha mada-Ayut. In deciding 
whether Indra or Soma be meant, we must now have 
recourse to other hymns, in which the relations of the 
Maruts with Vishnu, Soma, and Indra are alluded to. 

If Indra were intended, and if the first words meant 
^ When Vish»u perceived the approach of Indra,' we should 
expect, not that the Maruts sat down on the sacrificial 
pile, but that they rushed to the battle. The idea that 
the Maruts come to the sacrifice, Uke birds, is common 
enough : 

viii. 20, 10. vrishamwvena marutaA vnsha-psun& rathena 
vrisha-n&bhina, a syen&ssJi na pakshinaA vnthA naraA havy8[ 
nsJi vitaye gata. 

Come ye Maruts together, to eat our offerings, on your 
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Btrong-horsed, strong- shiiped, strong-tiRved chariot, lik 
winged hawks! 

But when the Maruts thus come to a sacrifice it is t 
participate in it, and particularly in the Soma that i 
offered by the sacrificer. This Soma, it is said in otlu 
hymns, was prepared hy Yiabnu for Indra (ii. 22, i), an 
Vishnu is said to have brought the Soma for Indra (: 
113, 2). If we keep these and similar passages in mint 
and consider that in the preceding verse the Marut« ha\ 
been invited to sit down on the sacrificial pile and to rejoic 
in the sweet food, we shall see that the same train 1 
thought is carried on in our verse, the only new idea bein 
that the keeping or descrying of the Soma is ascribed t 
Vishnu. 

Verse 9, note '. Tvfahiar, the workman of the godi 
frequently also the tashioner and creator. 

Verse 9, note '. N6xi, the loc, sing. <lf n/i, but, if b( 
with a wrong accent, occurs only in this phrase as use 
here, and as repeated in viii, 96, 19. ndri £p&msi karta s£ 
vritra-hS. Its meaning is not clear. It can hardly mea 
' on man,' without some more definite application. If ni 
could be used as a name of Vritra or any other enemj 
it would mean, to do his deeds against the man, on th 
enemy. Nri, however, is ordinarily an honoriBc tern 
chiefly applied to Indra, iv. 25, 4. n^ narySya nri-tamaj 
nrinSm, and hence its application to Vritra would li 
objectionable. Sdyana explains it in the sense of battle, 
believe that nilri stands for naryS, the ace. plur. neut. of naiyi 
manly, and the frequent epithet of ipaa, and I have tram 
lated accordingly. Indra is called narya-apas, viii. 93, i. 

Verse 10, note ^ Avata, a well, here meant for cloui 
like utsa, i. 64, 6. 

Verse 10, note *, DhamantaA v&n&m is translated b 
Sftyana as playing on the lyre, by Benfey as blowing tb 
flute. Such a rendering, particularly tiie latter, woul 
be very appropriate, but there is no authority for wax 
meaning either lyre or flute in the Veda, • Vana occui 
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five times only. In one passage, viii. 20, 8, g6bhiA viaiih 
aoyate, it means arrow ; the arrow is sent forth from the 
Wstrings. The same meaning seems appUcable to ix. 
50, I. va^iasja kodaja pavun. In another passage^ ix. 97^ 8, 
pra vadanti van&aij they send forth their voice^ is applied 
to the Maruts^ as in our passage; in iv. 24, g, the sense 
is doubtful^ but here too ykni clearly does not mean a 
musical instrument. See iii. 30, 10. 

Vrishan. 

Verse 12, note ^ In vnshan we have one of those words 
which it is almost impossible to translate accurately. It 
occurs over and over again in the Vedic hymns, and if we 
once know the various ideas which it either expresses or 
implies, we have little difficulty in understanding its import 
in a vague and general way, though we look in vain for 
corresponding terms in any modern language. In the 
Veda, and in ancient languages generally, one and the 
same word is frequently made to do service for many. 
Words retain their general meaning, though at the same 
time they are evidently used with a definite purpose. This 
is not only a pecuUar phase of language, but a pecuUar 
phase of thought, and as to us this phase has become 
strange and unreal, it is very difficult to transport ourselves 
/back into it, still more to translate the pregnant terms of 
the Vedic poets into the definite languages which we have 
to use. Let us imagine a state of thought and speech in 
which virtus still meant manliness, though it might also be 
applied to the virtue of a woman ; or let us try to speak 
and think a language which expressed the bright and the 
divine, the brilliant and the beautiful, the straight and the 
right, the bull and the hero, the shepherd and the king by. 
the same terms, and we shall see how difficult it would be to 
translate such terms without losing either the key-note that 
was still sounding, or the harmonics which were set vibrating 
by it in the minds of the poets and their listeners. 

Vnshan, being derived from a root vrish, spargere, 
meant no doubt originally the male, whether applied to 
animals or men. In this sense vnshan occurs frequently 
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in the Veda, either as determining the sex of the animal 
which is mentioned, or as standing by itself and meaning 
the male. In either case, however, it impUes the idea of 
strength and eminence, which we lose whether we translate 
it by man or male. 

Thus 6gvtL is horse, but vii. 69, i, we read : 

fl v&m r&thaA — vnsha-bhiA yatu ^aiA. 

May your chariot come near with powerful horses, i. e. 
with stallions. 

The H&ris, the horses of Indra, are frequently called 
ynsbaii& : 

i. 177, I. yuktva hari (iti) yrishsnk. 

Having yoked the bay stallions. 

Vrishabha, though itself originally meaning the male 
animal, had become fixed as the name of the bull, and in 
this process it had lost so much of its etymological import 
that the Vedic poet did not hesitate to define vrishabha itself 
by the addition of vrishan. Thus we find : 

viii. 93, 7. saA vnsh& vrishabhdA bhuvat. 

May he (Indra) be a strong bull. 

i. 54, 2, vrisha vrisha-tvS vrishabhaA. 

Indra by his strength a strong bull ; but, literally, Indra 
by his manliness a male bull. 

Even vtishabha loses again its definite meaning ; and as 
bull in bull-calf means simply male, or in bull-trout, laige, 
so vrishabha is added to atya, horse, to convey the mean- 
ing of large or powerful : 

i. 177, 2. ye te vnshawaA vrishabhSsaA indra — atyaA. 

Thy strong and powerful horses ; UteraUy, thy male bull- 
horses. 

When vrishan and vrishabha are used as adjectives, 
for instance with ^shma, strength, they hardly differ in 
meaning : 

vi. 19, 8. & nsJi bhara vrisha^iam ^ushmam indra. 

Bring us thy manly strength, O Indra. 

And in the next verse : 

vi. 199 9. S. te ^shmaA vrishabha^ etu. 

May thy manly strength come near. 

Vamsaga, too, which is clearly the name for bull, is 
defined by vrishan, i. 7, 8 : 
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vrisha yiitha-iva vamsagaA. 

As the strong buU scares the herds. 

The same appUes to varSha^ which, though by itself 
meaning boar^ is determined again by vrishan : 

X. 67, 7. vnsha-bhiA varahaiA. 

With strong boars. 

In iii. 2,9 II, we read : 

vrisha— nSnadat nS simhdA. 

Like a roaring Uon. 

If used by itself, vrishan, at least in the Rig-veda, can 
hardly be said to be the name of any special animal, though 
in later Sanskrit it may mean bull or horse. Thus if we 
read, x. 43, 8, vrisha na kruddhaA, we can only translate 
like an angry male, though, no douJ)t, like a wild bull, 
would seem more appropriate. 

i. 186, 5. yena napatam apam ^unama manaA-^vaA 
vrishanaA yam vahanti. 

That we may excite the son of the water (Agni), whom 
the males, quick as thought, carry along. 

Here the males are no doubt the horses or stallions of 
Agni. But, though this follows from the context, it would 
be wrong to say that vrishan by itself means horse. 

If used by itself, vrishan most frequently means man, and 
chiefly in his sexual character. Thus : 

i. 140, 6. vrisha-iva patniA abhi eti roruvat. 

Agni comes roaring like a husband to his wives. 

i. 179, I. api Am (iti) nu patniA vrisha^iaA ^agamyuA. 

Will the husbands now come to their wives ? 

ii. 16, 8. sakrit su te suma1i*bhiA — sam patnibhiA na 
vHshanaA nasimahi. 

May we for once cling firmly to thy blessings, as hus- 
bands cUng to their wives. 

V. 47, 6. upa-praksh6 vrishawaA m6daman£iA divaA pathS 
vadhvKA yanti ikkha. 

The exulting men come for the embrace on the path of 
heaven towards their wives. 

In one or two passages vrishan would seem to have a 
stiU more definite meaning, particularly in the formula 
sihraA dri«ike vrisha^aA ks. paiimsye, which occurs iv, 41, 6j 
X. 9a, 7. See also i. 179, i. 
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In all the passages which we have hitherto examined 
vnshan clearly retained its etymological meanings though 
even then it was not always possible to translate it by 
male. 

The same meaning has been retained in other languages 
in which this word can be traced. Thus, in Zend, arshan 
is used to express the sex of animals in such expressions 
as a^pah^ arshnd, gen. a male horse ; varazahe arshno, gen. 
a male boar ; g^us arshnd, gen. a male ox ; but Ukewise in 
the sense of man or hero, as arsha hu^rava, the hero 
Hunrava. In Greek we find apcr^v and appfjv used in the 
same way to distinguish the sex of animals, as apcreve^ ittxoi, 
fiovv aptreva. In Latin the same word may be recognized 
in the proper name Varro^ and in vdro and bdro. 

We now come to another class of passages in which 
vnshan is clearly intended to express more than merely the 
masculine gender. In some of them the etymological 
meaning of spargere^ to pour forth, seems to come out 
again, and it is well known that Indian commentators are 
very fond of explaining vrishan by giver of rain, giver of 
good gifts, bounteous. The first of these meanings may 
indeed be admitted in certain passages, but in others it is 
more than doubtful. 

i. 1 8 1, 8. vrisha v&ra meghdA may be translated, your 
raining cloud. 

i. 129, 3. dasmaA hi sma vnshanam pinvasi tvaAram. 

Thou art strong, thou fillest the rainy skin, i. e. the 
cloud. 

See also iv. 22, 6 ; and possibly v. 83, 6. 

It may be that, when applied to Soma too, vrishan 
retained something of its etymological meaning, that it 
meant gushing forth, poured out, though in many places 
it is impossible to render vnshan, as applied to Soma, by 
anything but strong. All we can admit is that vnshan, 
if translated by strong, means also strengthening and invi- 
gorating, an idea not entirely absent even in our expression, 
a strong drink. 

i. 80, 2. saA tv& amadat vnsh& madaA, somaA — sutaA. 

This strong draught inspirited thee, the poured out 
Soma-juice. 
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i. 91, 2. tv&n vrishft vnsha-tvflihiA. 

Thou^ Soma^ art strong by strength. 

i. 175^ i.^ vrisha te vrish^ze InduA vd,^ sahasra-sStamaA. 

For thee, the strong one, there is strong drink, powerful, 
omnipotent. 

In the ninth Ma^ufala, specially dedicated to the praises 
of Soma, the inspiriting beverage of gods and men, the 
repetition of vnshan, as appUed to the juice and to the god 
who drinks it, is constant. Indo yrish& or vrisha indo 
are mcessant invocations, and become at last perfectly 
meaningless. 

There can be no doubt, in fact, that already in the 
hymns of the Veda, vnshan had dwindled away to a mere 
epitheton ornans^ and that in order to understand it cor- 
rectly, we must, as much as possible, forget its etymological 
colouring, and render it by hero or strong. Indra, Agni, 
the A^ns, Vishnu, the iZibhus (iv. 35, 6), all are vnshan, 
which means no longer male, but manly, strong. 

In the following passages vnshan is thus appUed to 
Indra: 

i. 54, %. ySJi dhrishnunH ^avasH rodasi (iti) ubhe (iti) vri- 
sh& vrisha-tvS vrishabhSA ni-rifi^dte. 

(Praise Indra) who by his daring strength conquers both 
heaven and earth, a bull, strong in strength. 

i. 100, I. saA yaA vrisha vrishnyebhiA s&n-ok&A mahfiA 
divaA prithivyaA A:a sam-rS^ satina-satva hdvyaA bhareshu 
manitv^n naA bhavatu indraA uti. 

He who is strong, wedded to strength, who is the king 
of the great sky and the earth, of mighty might, to be 
invoked in battles, — may Indra with the Maruts come to 
our help ! 

i. 16, I. & tv& vahantu harayaA vrishanam s6ma-pitaye, 
indra tv& sura-A:akshasaA. 

May the bays bring thee hither, the strong one, to the 
Soma-draught, may the sunny-eyed horses (bring) thee, O 
Indra! 

iv. 16, %o. eva it indraya vrishabhfiya vrishne brahma 
akarma bhngavaA nd rdtham. 

Thus we have made a hymn for Indra, the strong bull, 
as the Bhrigus make a chariot. 
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X. 153, 2. tv&n vrishan vHshft it asi. 

Thou, O hero^ art indeed a hero; and not^ Thou^ 
male, art indeed a male ; still less, Thou, O bull, art indeed 
a bull. 

L loi, I. avasyfivaA vrishanam va^-dakshinam marut- 
vantam sakhy£ya hav&mahe. 

Longing for help we caU as our friend the hero who 
wields the thunderbolt, who is accompanied by the 
Maruts. 

viil 6, 14. ni ^hne indra dhamasim va^^ram ^aghantha 
d&yaviy vnsh& hi ugra mnvish^. 

Thou, O Indra, hast struck the strong thunderbolt 
against S'ushna, the fiend ; for, terrible one, thou art called 
hero! 

viii. 6, 40. vavridh&naA upa dyavi vnsh& va^ aroravit, 
vritra-hS soma-patamaA. 

Growing up by day, the hero with the thunderbolt has 
roared, the Vritra-killer, the great Soma-drinker. 

V. ^^, 4. vrisha hi asi radhase ^a^rnishe vnshni te ^avaA. 

Thou (Indra) art a hero, thou wast bom to be bounteous ; 
in thee, the hero, there is might. 

It is curious to watch the last stage of the meaning of 
vrishan in the comparative and superlative varshiyas and 
vdrshish/^a. In the Veda, varshish^^a still means excellent, 
but in later Sanskrit it is considered as the superlative of 
vriddha, old, so that we see vnshan, from meaning origin- 
ally manly, vigorous, young, assuming in the end the 
meaning of old. (M. M., Sanskrit Grammar, § 252.) 

Yet even thus, when vnshan means simply strong or 
hero, its sexual sense is not always forgotten, and it breaks 
out, for instance, in such passages as, 

i. 32, 7. vrishwaA vadhri^ prati^manam bubhushan puru- 
tra vritra^ a^ayat vi-astaA. 

Vntra, the eunuch, trying to be like unto a man (like 
unto Indra), was lying, broken to many pieces. 

The next passages show vrishan as applied to Agni : 

iii. 27, 15. vrisha^iam tva vayam vrishan vrishanaA sam 
idhimahi. 

O, strong one, let us the strong ones kindle thee, the 
strong ! 
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V. I, 12. avoAr&ma kavdye m^dhy&ya v&keih vandfiru vri- 
shabhaya vnshne. 

We have spoken an adoring speech for the worshipful 
poet, for the strong bull (Agni). 

Vishnu is called vrishan, i. 154, 3 : 

pra vishnave ^iisham etu manma giri-kshite uru-g4yfiya 
vrishwe. 

May this hymn go forth to Vishnu^ he who dwells in 
the mountain (cloud), who strides wide, the hero ! 

Rudra is called vrishan : 

ii. 34, 2,, rudra^ yat vaA marutaA rukma-vakshasaA vnshft 
a^ani prunyaA «ukre {(dhani. 

When Rudra, the strong man, begat you^ O Maruts with 
brilliant chests, in the bright bosom of Pmni. 

That the Maruts, the sons of Rudra, are called vrishan, 
we have seen before, and shall see frequently again, 
(i. 165, i; ii. 33, 135 vii. 56, 20; 2i; 58, 6.) The whole 
company of the Maruts is called vnshsl ganaA, the stipng 
or manly host, i. e. the host of the Maruts, without any 
further quaUfication. 

Here lies, indeed, the chief difficulty which is raised 
by the common use of vrishan in the Veda, that when it 
occurs by itself, it often remains doubtful who is meant 
by it, Indra, or Soma, or the Maruts, or some other deity. 
We shall examine a few of these passages, and first some 
where vrishan refers to Indra : 

iv. 30, 10. dpa ushaA anasaA sarat sam-pish/at aha 
bibhyushi, ni yat sim ri^nathat vrishS. 

Ushas went away from her broken chariot, fearing lest 
the hero should do her violence. 

Here vrishan is clearly meant for Indra, who, as we 
learn from the preceding verse, was trying to conquer 
Ushas, as Apollo did Daphne ; and it should be observed 
that the word itself, by which Indra is here designated, is 
particularly appropriate to the circumstances. 

i. 103, 6. bhuri-karmane vrishabhaya vnsh»e satya-*ush- 
maya sunavama somam, yaA si-dritya paripanthi-iva s^traA 
iysLgysjisJi vi-bhajran ^ti v^daA. 

Let us pour out the Soma for the strong bull, the per- 
former of many exploits, whose strength is true, the hero 
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who, watching like a footpad, comes to us dividing the 
wealth of the infidel. 

Here it is clear again from the context that Indra only 
can be meant. 

But in other passages this is more doubtfiil : 

iii. 6i, 7. riiSsja budhn^ ushas&m ishanjan ynsh& maM 
(iti) r6dasi (iti) i vive^a. 

The hero in the depth of the heaven, yearning for the 
dawns, has entered the great sky and the earth. 

The hero who yearns for the dawns, is generally Indra; 
here, however, considering that Agni is mentioned in the 
preceding verse, it is more likely that this god, as the light 
of the morning, may have been meant by the poet. That 
Agni, too, may be called vrishan, without any other epithet 
to show that he is meant rather than any other god, is clear 
firom such passages as, 

vi. 3, 7. vrishft rukshaA 6shadhishu n^ot. 

He the wild hero shouted among the plants. 

In vii. 60, 9, vrishajzau, the dual, is meant for Mitra and 
Varuna; in the next verse, vrishanaA, the plural, must 
mean the same gods and their companions. 

That Soma is called simply vrishan, not only in the 
ninth Mandaia, but elsewhere, too, we see fi-om such 
passages as, 

iii. 43, 7. indra piba vrisha-dhutasya vrish^aA {& yam te 
syen&h usaie ^abhfira), yasya mdde ^avfiyasi pra kri&htlh 
yasya made apa gotr£ vavartha. 

Indra drink of the male (the strong Soma), bruised by 
the males (the heavy stones), inspirited by whom thou 
makest the people fall down, inspirited by whom thou hast 
opened the stables. 

Here Sayana, too, sees rightly that ^ the male bruised by 
the males ' is the Soma-plant, which, in order to yield the 
intoxicating juice, has to be bruised by stones, which stones 
are again likened to two males. But unless the words, 
enclosed in brackets, had stood in the text, words which 
clearly point to Soma, I doubt whether S&jema. would 
have so readily admitted the definite meaning of vrishan 
as Soma. 

i. 109, 3. mi[ ArAedma rarai&i iti nfidhamftn&A pitriit&n 
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SBktih Bxm'j&kkhBmin&hy indrftgni-bhy&m klon vriBhaiiaA 
madanti t£ hi ddri (iti) dhish&i&yftA upfi-sthe. 

We pray^ let us not break the cords (which, by means of 
the sacrifices offered by each generation of our forefathers, 
unite us with the gods) ; we strive after the powers of our 
fathers. The Somas rejoice for Indra and Agni ; here are 
the two stones in the lap of the vessel 

Firsts as to the construction, the fact that participles are 
thus used as finite verbs, and particularly when the subject 
changes in the next sentence, is proved by other passages, 
such as iL II, 4. The sense is that the new generation 
does notr break the sacrificial succession, but offers Soma, 
like their &thers. The Soma-plants are ready, and, when 
pressed by two stones, their juice flows into the Soma- 
vessel. There may be a double entendre in dhish&i&yfiA 
upa-sthe, which Sanskrit scholars will easily perceive. 

When vnshan is thus used by itself, we must be chiefly 
guided by the adjectives or other indications before we deter- 
mine on the most plausible translation. Thus we read : 

i. 55, 4. saA it vane namasyii-bhiA vaArasyate Hru ^aneshu 
pra-bruvana^ indriyam, vnsh& ArAanduA bhavati haryataA 
vrisha ksh^me^ia dhen&m magha-v& yat invati. 

In the first verse the subject is clearly Indra : ' He alone 
is praised by worshippers in the forest, he who shows forth 
among men his fair power/ But who is meant to be the 
subject of the next verse ? Even Sayana is doubtfiil. He 
translates first: 'The bounteous excites the man who 
wishes to sacrifice; when the sacrificer, the rich, by the 
protection of Indra, stirs up his voice.' But he allows 
an optional translation for the last sentences : ' when the 
powerfiil male, Indra, by his enduring mind reaches the 
praise offered by the sacrificer.' 

According to these suggestions, Wilson translated : ' He 
(Indra) is the graiitet of their wishes (to those who soUcit 
him) ; he is the encourager of those who desire to worship 
(him), when the wealthy offerer of oblations, enjoying his 
protection, recites his praise.' 

Benfey: 'The bull becomes fnendly, the bull becomes 
desirable, when the sacrificer kindly advances praise/ 

Langlois : ' When the noble Maghavan receives the 
VOL. I. K 
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homage of our hynmB, his heart is flattered, and he 
responds to the wishes of his servant hy his gifta.^ 

As far as I know^ the adjective AAandu does not occur 
again, and can therefore give us no hint. But haryata, 
which is ^>plied to vrishan in our verse, is the standing 
epithet of Soma. It means deliciouB, and occurs veiy 
frequently in the ninth Mait«fala. It is likewise applied 
to Agni, Piishan, the Haris, the thunderbolt, but wherever 
it occurs our first thought is of Soma. Thus, without 
quoting from the Soma-Man«bla, we read, x. 96, i, harysr 
t&m m&lam, the delicious draught, i. e. Soma. 

X. 96, 9. pitvfi m&iasya haryatasya andhasdib, means 
having drunk of the draught of the delicious Soma. 

viii. 72, 18. padjim haryat^ya ni-dbanyam, means the 
place where the delicious Soma resides. 

iii. 44, I. haryataA s6maA. 

Delicious Soma. 

ii. 21, 1. bhara indr&ya somam y^^rataya haryatam. 

Bring delicious Soma for the holy Indra. 

i. 130, 2. m&daya haryatfiya te tuviA-tamaya dhayase. 

That thou mayest drink the delicious and most powarfol 
draught, i. e. the Soma. 

If, then, we know that vnshan by itself is used in the 
s^Dise of Soma, haryata vrishan can hardly be anything 
else, and we may therefore translate the second line of 
i. 55, 4, ' the strong Soma is pleasing, the strong Soma is 
delicious, when the sacrificer safely brings the cow.^ 

That Indra was thirsting for Soma had been said in the 
second verse, and he is again called the Soma-drinker in the 
seventh verse. The bringing of the cow alludes to the often 
mentioned mixture with milk, which the Soma undergoes 
before it is offered. 

That the Maruts are called vnshan, without further ex- 
planations, will appear from the following passages : 

i. 85, 12. rayim naA dhatta vrisha»a^ su--vfram. 

Give us wealth, ye heroes, consisting of good offspring. 

viii. 96, 14. ishyami va^ vnshami^ yiidhyata ^au. 

I wish for you, heroes (Maruts), fight in the race ! 

In all the passages which we have hitherto examined, 
vnshan was always applied to living beings, whether 
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animals, men, or gods. But as, in Greek, apptiv means 
at last simply strong, and is applied, for instance, to 
the crash of the sea, KTuwof apariv ttovtov^ so in the 
Veda vrishan is applied to the roaring of the storms and 
similar objects. 

V. 87, 5. svanaA ynshl 

Your powerful sound (O Maruts). 

X. 47, I. ^agribhma te dakshinam indra hdstam vasu- 
yavaA vasu-pate v&unam, vidma hi tvk go-patim «ura gdn&m 
asmabhyam Aitriim vn'8ha»am raylm d&A. 

We have taken thy right hand, O Indra, wishing for trea- 
sures, treasurer of treasures, for we know thee, O hero, to be 
the lord of cattle ; give us bright and strong wealth. 

Should ^tr^ here refer to treasures, and vrishan to 
cattle ? 

X. 89, 9. ni anutreshu vadham indra tumram vrishan 
vrishanam arusham sisfSoi. 

Whet, O hero, the heavy strong red weapon, against the 
enemies. 

The long k in vrishlbmm is certainly startling, but it 
occurs once more, ix. 34, 3, where there can be no doubt 
that it is the accusative of vrishan. Professor Roth takes 
vrishan here in the sense of bull (s. v. tumra), but he does 
not translate the whole passage. 

iii. 1^9, 9. krinota dhumam vrisha^iam sakhayaA. 

Make a mighty smoke, O friends ! 

Strength itself is called vrishan, if I am right in trans- 
lating the phrase vrishanam ^shmam by manly strength. 
It occurs, 

iv. 24, 7. tasmin dadhat vrishanam ^shmam indraA. 

May Indra give to him manly strength. 

vi. 19, 8. a naA bhara vrishanam ^shmam indra. 

Bring to us, O Indra, manly strength. 

vii. 24, 4. asme (iti) dadhat v/ishanam #ushmam indra. 

Giving to us, O Indra, manly strength. 

See ako vi. 19, 9, ^shmaA vrishabhaA, used in the same 
sense. 

This constant play on the word vrishan, which we have 
observed in the passages hitherto examined, "^and which 
give by no means a full idea of the real frequency of its 

K 2 
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occurrence in the Veda, has evidently had its influence on 
the Vedic /fishis, who occasionally seem to delight in the 
most silly and unmeaning repetitions of this word^ and 
its compounds and derivatives. Here no language can 
supply any adequate translation ; for though we may 
translate words which express thoughts, it is useless to 
attempt to render mere idle play with words. I shall 
give a few instances : 

!• ^lli 3- -^ tish^Aa r&ham vrishaTtam vnsha te sutaA 
s6maA pari-sikt& m&lhiini, yuktvK vrisha-bhyam vrishabha 
kshitinKm hdri-bhyfim y&hi pra-vat4 upa madrik. 

Mount the strong car, the strong Soma is poured out for 
thee, sweets are sprinkled round; come down towards us, thou 
bull of men, with the strong bays, having yoked them. 

But this is nothing yet compared to other passages, when 
the poet cannot get enough of vnshan and vrishabha. 

ii, i6, 6. vnsha te vigraA uta te vnsh& rathaA vnshana 
b£ri (iti) vrishabhifni fi[yudh&, vnshnaA madasya vrishabha 
tvfun i^she mdra s6masya vrishabh%a tripnuhi. 

Thy thunderbolt is strong, and thy car is strong, strong 
are the bays, the weapons Brepowerjulf thou, bull, art lord of 
the strong draught, Indra rejoice in the powerful Soma ! 

V. 36, 5. vnsha tv& vnshamun vardhatu dyauA vrisha vri- 
sha-bhy&m vahase hari-bhyam, saA nah vrisha vrisha-rathaA 
su-«ipra vnsha-krato (iti) vrisha vajrin bhare dhaA. 

May the strong sky increase thee, the strong ; a strong 
one thou art, carried by two strong bays ; do thou who art 
strong, with a strong car, O thou of strong might, strong 
holder of the thunderbolt, keep us in battle ! 

V. 40, 1^—3. vrisha grSva vrisha madaA vnsha somaA ayam 
sutdA, vnshan indra vrisha-bhiA vritrahan-tama, vrisha tva 
vnshanam huve. 

The stone is strong, the draught is strong, this Soma 
that has been poured out is strong, O thou strong Indra, 
who killest Vritra with the strong ones (the Maruts), I, 
the strong, call thee, the strong. 

viii. 13, 31—33. vnsha ayam indra te rathaA uto (iti) te 
vrisha^a hari (iti), vrishd tvam ^ta-krato (iti) vrisha havaA. 
vrishd grSvft vrisha mddaA vrisha somaA ayam sutaA, vrishfi 
ya^fiaA yam invasi vrisha havaA. vrisha tva vrishawam 
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huve va^rrin AitrKbhiA liti-bhiA, vavintha hi prati-stutim 
vrisha havaA. 

This thy car is Strang , O Indra, and thy bays are strong; 
thou art strong^ O omnipotent^ our call is strong. The 
stone is strong^ the draught is strong^ the Soma is strong^ 
which is here poured out ; the sacrifice which thou orderest, 
is strong^ oiur call is strong, I, the strong^ call thee, the 
strong, thou holder of the thunderbolt, with manifold 
blessings; for thou hast desired our praise; oiur call is 
strong. 

There are other passages of the same kind, but they are 
too tedious to be here repeated. The commentator, through- 
out, gives to each vnshan its full meaning either of 
showering down or bounteous, or male or bull ; but a word 
which can thus be used at random has clearly lost its 
definite power, and cannot call forth any definite ideas in 
the mind of the listener. It cannot be denied that here 
and there the original meaning of vnshan would be appro- 
priate even where the poet is only pouring out a stream of 
majestic sound, but we are not called upon to impart sense 
to what are verba et praeterquam nihil. When we read, 
L 122, 3, vfitaA apam vnsha»-v&n, we are justified, no 
doubt, in translating, ' the wind who pours forth water ; * 
and X. 93, 5, apSm vrisha»-vasu (iti) s^fryfimfitsfi, means ' Sun 
and Moon, givers of water/ But even in passages where 
vnshan is followed by the verb vrish, it is curious to observe 
that vrish is not necessarily used in the sense of raining or 
pouring forth, but rather in the sense of drinking. 

vi. 68, II. mdrS-varuwa madhumat-tamasya vnshwaA s6- 
masya vnshaw&* & vrisheth&m. 



* The dual vrishanan occurs only when the next word begins with a vowel. 
Before an initial a, &, i, the au is always changed into dv in the SanhitA 
(i. 108, 7-12; 116, 21; 117, 19; 153, 2; 157, 5; 158, i; 180, 7; vii. 61, 5). 
Before u the preceding au becomes & in the SanhitA, but the Pada gives au, 
in order to show that no Sandhi can take place between the two vowels 
(vii. 60, 9 ; X. 66, 7). Before consonants the dual always ends in ft, both in 
the Sanhitft and Pada. But there are a few passages where the final A occurs 
before initial vowels, and where the two vowels are allowed to form one 
syllable. In four passages this happens before an initial & (i. 108, 3 J ^i. 68, 
11; i. 177, i; ii. 16, 5). Once, and once only, it happens before u, in viii. 
a2, 12. 
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Indra and Vanina, you strong ones, may you drink of 
the sweetest strong Soma. 

That &-vrish means to drink or to eat, was known to 
Sfiyana and to the author of the £iatap&thft-brlihmana, who 
paraphrases ft vriihftyadhvam by amtta, eat. 

The same phrase occurs i, io8, 3. 

i. 104, 9. uni-vy<tHA gaih&ee & vrishasva. 

Thou of vast extent, drink (the Soma) in thy stomach. 

The same phrase occurs x. 96, 13, 

viil 61, 3. £ vrishasTa — sut&ya indra ^ndbasaA. 

Drink, Indra, of the Soma that is poured out. 

In conclusion, a few passages nuy be pointed out in 
which 'vHshan seems to be the proper name of a pious 
worshipper : 

i 36, 10. y£m tvft devSsaA m^nave dadhuA iha ji^shtham 
havya-v&hana, yiim k&ivaA m^dhya-atithiA dhana-spritam 
yfim v»^hfi yfim upa-itutltA. 

Thee, O Agni, whom the gods placed here for man, the 
most worthy of worship, O carrier of oblations, thee whom 
Kanva, thee whom Medhy&tithi placed, a& the g^ver of 
wealth, thee whom Vrisban placed and Upastuta. 

Here the commentator takes Vrishan as Indra, but this 
would break the symmetry of the sentence. That Upa- 
stutaA is here to be taken as a proper name, as Upastuta, 
the son of Vrishdhavya, is clear from verse 17: 

agniA prfi &vat mitr£ uta m^dhya-atithim agniA efttS upa^ 
Btut^m. 

Agni protected also the two friends, MedhyHtithi and 
Upastuta, in battle. 

The fact is that whenever upastuta has the accent on the 
last syllable, it is intended as a proper name, while, if used 
as a participle, in the sense of prused, it has the accent on 
the first. 

viii. j, 35. y&thi £it k&ivam Hvatam priy^-medham upa- 
stutam. 

As you have protected Kanva, Priyamedha, Upastuta. 
Cf i. lis, 15. 

viii. 103, 8. prfi mitnhish^AAya gfiyata — lipastut^aA ag- 
n&ye. 

Sing, O Upastutas, to the worthiest, to Agni ! 
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X. 115^ 9. iti tv& agne vrishA-hfivyasja putrfiA upa- 
stutasaA rishayaA avoAran. 

By these names, O Agni, did the sons of Vrishfihavya, 
the Upastutas, the jRishis, speak to you. 

Vrishan occurs once more as a proper name in vi. 16, 
14 and 15 : 

tarn um (iti) tva dadhyan nshiA putraA idhe atharvanaA, 
vritra-haoam puram-daram. 

tarn um (iti) tvk p&thyaA vnsh& sam idhe dasjruhin- 
tatnam^ dhanam-^ay£m r^^rane. 

Xhee, O Agniy cUd DadhyaA: kindle, the iZishi, the son of 
Atharvan, thee the killer of Vritra, the destroyer of towns. 

Thee, O Agni, did Vrishan Pathya kindle, thee the best 
killer of enemies, the conqueror of wealth in every battle. 

Here the context can leave no doubt that DadhyaA: as 
well afi Vrishan were both intended as proper names. Yet as 
early as the composition of the /Satapatha-br&hma;m, this 
was entirely misunderstood. Dadhya^, the son of Atharvan, 
is explained as speech, Vrishan PAthya as mind (fifat. Br. 
vi. 3, 3, 4). On this Mahidhara, in his remarks on Y&g. 
Sanh. xi. 34, improves still further. For though he allows 
his personality to Dadhya^, the son of Atharvan, he says 
that Pathya comes from pathin, path, and means he who 
moves on the right path ; or it comes from p&thas, which 
means sky, and is here used in the sense of the sky of the 
heart. He then takes vrishan as mind, and translates the 
mind of the heart. Such is the history of the rise and fall 
of the Indian mind ! 
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Hymn to the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

1. Marats, that man in whose dwelling you drink 
(the Soma), ye mighty (sons) of heaven, he indeed has 
the best guardians.^ 

2. You who are propitiated^ either by sacrifices 
or from the prayers of the sage, hear the call, 
Maruts! 

3. Aye, the strong man to whom you have granted 
a sage, he will live in a stable rich in cattle.^ 

4. On the altar of that strong man Soma is poured 
out in daily sacrifices ; praise and joy are sung. 

5. To him let the strong^ Maruts listen, to him 
who surpasses all men, as the flowing rain-clouds* 
pass over the sun. 

6. For we, O Maruts, have sacrificed in many a 
harvest, through the mercies ^ of the swift gods (the 
storm-gods). 

7. May that mortal be blessed, O worshipful 
Maruts, whose offerings you carry off.^ 

8. You take notice either of the sweat of him who 
praises you, ye men of true strength, or of the desire 
of the suppliant.^ 

9. O ye of true strength, make this manifest by 
your greatness ! strike the fiend ^ with your thunder- 
bolt 1 

10. Hide the hideous darkness, destroy^ every 
tusky* spirit. Create the light which we long 
for! 
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COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Gotama. The metre is Gayatri 
throughout. 

Verse 1, note ^. Vimahas occiurs only once more as an 
epithet of the Maruts, v. 87, 4. Being an adjective derived 
from mahas^ strength^ it means very strong. The strong 
ones of heaven is an expression analogous to i. 64, 2. divaA 
rishviisaA ukshanaA ; i. 64, 4. divaA naraA. 

Verse 2, note ^. The construction of this verse is not 
clear. Ya^fi-v&has has two meanings in the Veda. It is 
applied to the priest who carries or performs the sacrifice : 

iii. 8, 3^ and 24, i. var^aA dhaA ya^na-vahase. 

Grant splendour to the sacrificer ! 

But it is also used of the gods who accept the sacrifice^ 
and in that case it means hardly more than worshipped or 
propitiated; i. 15, 11 (A*vinau); iv. 47, 4 (Indra and 
V&yu) ; viii. la, 20 (Indra). In our verse it is used in 
the latter sense^ and it is properly construed with the in- 
strumental ya^naiA. The difficulty is the gen. pliur. mati- 
nSm^ instead of matibhiA. The sense, however, seems to 
allow of but one construction, and we may suppose that the 
genitive depends on the ya^&a in ya^avlihas, ^ accepting 
the worship of the prayers of the priest.^ Benfey refers 
ya^naiA to the preceding verse, and joins h&vam to viprasya 
matinS[m : ' Durch Opfer — Opferfordrer ihr ! — oder ihr hort 
— Maruts — den Ruf der Lieder die der Priest^f schuf.* 

The Sanhita text lengthens the last syllable of mnutfi, as 
suggested by the metre. 

Verse 3, note ^ The genitive y6sya va^rinaA depends on 
vipra. Anu-takshy like anu-grah, anu-^nd, seems to convey 
the meaning of doing in behalf or for the benefit of a perAon. 
Ganta might also be translated in a hostile sense, he will 
go into, he will conquer many a stable full of cows. 

. Verse 5, note ^ I have altered & bhiivaA into abhuvaA, 
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for I do not think that bhiivaA, the second pers. sing., 
even if it were bhuvat, the third pers.^ could be joined with 
the relative pronoun j&h in the second pada. The phrase 
visy&h y&h karshdaiih abhi occurs more than once, and is 
never preceded by the verb bhuvaft or bhuvat. AbhuvaA, 
on the contrary, is applied to the Maruts^ i. 64, 6, vidi- 
theshu &bhuvaA ; and as there can be no doubt who are 
the deities invoked, abhuvaA, the strong ones, is as appro- 
priate an epithet as vimahas in the first verse. 

Verse 5, note ^. SasriishiA ishaA^ as connected with s{[ra, 
the sun, can only be meant for the flowing waters, the 
rsdn-clouds, the givers of ish or vigour. They are called 
divyliA ishaA : 

viii. 5, 21. uta naA divy£!A ishaA uta sindhiin varshathaA. 
You rain down on us the heavenly waters and the rivers. 
Wilson translates : * May the Maruts, victorious over all 
men, hear (the praises) of this (their worshipper) ; and may 
(abundant) food be obtained by him who praises them.' 

Benfey : ' Ihn, der ob alle Menschen ragt, soUen horen 
die Labungen, und nahn, die irgend Weisen nahn.' 

Langlois: ^Que les Marouts ^content favorablement la 
priere ; quails acceptent aussi les offrandes de ce (mortel) que 
sa position ^^ve au-dessus de tous les autres, et mSme 
jusqu'au soleil.' 

'Sroshantu does not occur again ; but we find ^shan, 
i. 68, 5; ^dshamlbia, iii. 8, 10; vii. 51, i ; vii. 7, 6. 

Verse 6, note ^ The expression fivobhiA, with the help, 
the blessings, the mercies, is generally used with reference 
to divine assistance; (i. 117, 19; 167, a; 185, 10; 11; 
iv. 22, 7; 41, 6; v. 74, 6; vi. 47, 12; vii. 20, i; 35, i, &c.) 
It seems best therefore to take Aarshani as a name or 
epithet of the Maruts, although, after the invocation of the 
Maruts by name, this repetition is somewhat unusual. One 
might translate, * with the help of our men, of our active 
&Qd busy companions,' for Aarsham is used in that sense 
also. Only avobhiA would not be in its right place then. 

Verse 7, note ^. Par, with ati, means to carry over, 
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(i. 97, 8; 99, i; 174, 9; iii. 15, 3; 20, 4; iv. 39, 1; v. 25, 
9; 73, 8; vii. 40, 4; 97, 4; viii. 26, 5; 67, 2, &c.); with 
apa, to remove, (i. 129, 5); with niA, to throw down. Hence, 
if used by itself, unless it means to overrun, as frequently^ 
it can only have the general sense of carrying, taking, 
accepting, or accomplishing. 

Verse 8, note ^ Vidd as second pers. plur. perf. is 
frequent, generally with the final ^ a ' long in the Sanhita, 
i. 156* 3 ; V. 41, 13 ; 55, 2. 

Verse 9, note ^ Observe the long penultimate in rakshaA, 
instead of the usual short syllable. Cf. i. 12, 5, and see 
Kuhn, Beitrage, vol. iii. p. 456. 

Verse 10, note \ See note to i. 39, 3, note ^ 

Verse 10, note \ Atrin, which stands for attrin, is one 
of the many names assigned to the powers of darkness and 
mischief. It is derived from atrd, which means tooth or jaw, 
and therefore meant originally an ogre with large teeth or 
jaws, a devourer. Besides atra, we also find in the Veda 
&ra, with the accent on the first syllable, and meaning what 
serves for eating, or food : 

X. 79, 2. atrani asmai pa/-bhiA sam bharanti. 

They bring together food for him (Agni) with their feet. 

With the accent on the last syllable, atra in one passage 
means an eater or an ogre, like atrin : 

V. 32, 8. apSidam atr&m — mridhra-v&fem. 

Indra killed the footless ogre, the babbler. 

It means tooth or jaw : 

i. 129, 8. svayam sS rishayadhyai yS, naA upa-ishe atraiA* 

May she herself go to destruction who attacks us with 
her teeth. 

It is probably from atra in the sense of tooth (cf. oiovTC^ = 
eS6vT€^) that atnn is derived, meaning ogre or a devouring 
devil. In the later Sanskrit, too, the Asuras are represented 
as having large tusks, Mah&bh. v. 3572, damshfriwo bhi- 
mavega^ Aa. 

Thus we read i. 21, 5, that Indra and Agni destroy the 
Rakshas, and the poet continues : 
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apra^fiA santu atrinaA. 

May the ogres be without offspring ! 

ix. 86y 48. ^ahi visy&a rakshasaA indo (iti) atrimiA. 

Kill^ O Soma^ all the tusky Rakshas. Cf. ix. 104, 6 ; 
105, 6. 

vi, 51, 14. ^ahi ni atrinam panim. 

Kill, O Soma^ the tusky Pani. 

i. 94^ 9. vadhaiA duA-^&ns&n &pa duA-dhySA ^hi 
dure v& y^ inti v& k^ Ait atrinaA. 

Strike with thy blows, O Agni, the evil-spoken, evil- 
minded (spirits), the ogres, those who are far or who are 
near. 

See also i. 36, 14; ao; vi. 16, 7,8; vii. 104, i; 5; viii. 
12, i; 19, 15; X. 36, 4; 118, I. 
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COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Gotama. The metre is Gagati 
throughout. 

Verse 1, note *. K^ Ait refers to the Maruts, who are 
represented as gradually rising or just showing themselves, 
as yet only few in number, like the first stars in the sky. 
K^ Ait, some, is opposed to sarve, all. The same expres- 
sion occurs again, v. 52, 12, where the Maruts are compared 
to a few thieves. B. and R. translate usr&h iva stn-bhiA 
by ^ like cows marked with stars on their foreheads/ Such 
cows no doubt exist, but they can hardly be said to become 
visible by these frontal stars, as the Maruts by their orna- 
ments. We must take usr&h here in the same sense as 
dyavaA ; ii. 34, 2, it is said that the Maruts were perceived 
dy&vah n& stri-bhiA, like the heavens with the stars. 

i. 166, II. dure-dri^aA ye divySA-iva stn-bhiA. 

Who are visible far away, Uke the heavens (or heavenly 
beings) by the stars. 

And the same is said of Agni, iL 2, 5- dyauA na stri-bhiA 
Aitayat rddasi (iti) anu. StnbhiA occurs i. 68, 5 ; iv. 7, 3 ; 
^* 49? 3 9 i^* I^ always means stars, and the meaning 
of rays (strahl) rests, as yet, on etymological authority 
only. The evening sky would, no doubt, be more appro- 
priate than usrSA, which appUes chiefly to the dawn. But 
in the Indian mind, the two dawns, i e. the dawn and the 
gloaming, are so closely united and identified, that their 
names, too, are frequently interchangeable. 

Verse 2, note ^ I translate yayi not by a goer, a 
traveller, i. e. the cloud, (this is the explanation proposed 
by Salyawa, and adopted by Professor Benfey,) but by path. 
Etymologically yayi may mean either. But in parallel pas- 
sages yayi is clearly replaced by ySma. Thus : 

viii. 7, 2. yat — ^ySimam ^ubhraA dAidhvam. 

When you, bright Maruts, have seen your way. 

See also viii. 7, 4. yat yamam yanti vayu-bhiA. 

When they (the Maruts) go on their path with the winds. 
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viii. y, 14. £dlu-iva ydt ginnSm yltmam mbhrftA fiAidhvam. 

When you, bright Maruts, had seen your way, as it were, 
along the mountains. 

The same phrase occurs, even without y£ma or yayi, in 

V. 55y 7. na p4rvat&A nfi nady&A varanta vaA y^tra 
a^dhvam marutaA gaAAftata it u tkt. 

Not mountains, not rivers, keep you back; where you 
have seen (your way), there you go. 

Though yayi does not occur frequently in the Rig-veda, 
the meaning of path seems throughout more applicable than 
that of traveller. 

V. 87, 5, tvesha^ yayiA. 

Your path, O Maruts, is brilliant. 

^* 73j 7« ugraA vam kakuhaA yayiA. 

Fearful is your pass on high. 

i. 51, II. ugraA yayim niA apaA sr6tas4 asri^t. 

The fearful Indra sent the waters forth on their way 
streaming. 

X. 92, 5. pra — yayina yanti sindhavaA. 

The waters go forth on their path. 

Verse 3, note ^. Cf. i. 37, 8, page 51. There is no 
authority for Sayana^s explanation of vithurS-iva, the earth 
trembles like a widow. Vithura occurs several times in 
the Rig-veda, but never in the sense of widow. Thus : 

i. 168, 6. yat iyavayatha vithura-iva sam-hitam. 

When you, Maruts, shake what is compact, like brittle 
things. 

i. 186, 2; vi. 25, 3; 46, 6; viii. 96, a; x. 77, 4 (vi- 
thuryati). The Maruts themselves are called avithura in 
verse i. As to a^ma and y£[ma, isee i. 37, 8, page 62. 

Verse 3, note ^. fifubh is one of those words to which it 
IS very difficult always to assign a definite special meaning. 
Being derived from «ubh, to shine, the commentator has 
no difficulty in explaining it by splendour, beauty ; some- 
times by water. But although ^bh means originally 
splendour^ and is used in that sense in many passages, 
yet there are others where so vague a meaning seems very 
inappropriate. In our verse Sayana proposes two trans- 
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lations, either, ' When the Maruts barneaa tlie cdouds,' or, 
'When the Maruts harness their chariots, for the bright 
rain-water/ Now the idea that the Maruts hameBs thdor 
chariots in order to make the clouds yield their rain^ can 
hardly be expressed by the simple word #ubhe, i.e. for 
brightness' sake. As the Maruts are frequently praised for 
their glittering ornaments, their splendour might be intended 
in this passage as it certainly is in others. Thus : 

!• ^5f 3* 7^^ ^ubh&yante anjri*bhiA tanilshu «ubhrSA 
dadhire virukmataA. 

When the Maruts adorn themselves with glitt^ng 
ornaments, the brilliant ones put bright weapons on their 
bodies. 

vii. 56, 6. svhhSi s6hhi9\xthihf mj& s&m-mi^lliA, dgraA-bhiA 
ugrih. 

The most brilliant by their brilliancy, united with 
splendour, terrible by strength. 

In i 64, 4, I have translated vaksha^-su rukmSn adlu 
yetire tfubhe by * th^y fix gold (chains) on their chests for 
beauty.' And the same meaning is applicable to i. 117, 5, 
«ubh6 rukmam n& dar^tam ni-khatam^ and other passages : 
iv, 51, 6; vi. 63, 6. 

But in our verse and others which we shall examine, beauty 
and brilliancy would be very weak renderings for ^bhe. 
^ When they harnessed their chariots or their deer for the sake 
of beauty,' means nothing, or^ at least, very little. I tajce, 
therefore, mbhe in this and similar phrases in the sense of 
triumph or glory or victory. ' When theyhamess their chariots 
for to conquer,' implies brilliancy^ glory, victory, but it con- 
veys at the same time a tangible meaning. Let us now see 
whether the same meaning is appropriate in other passages : 

i. 23, II. ^ayat^-iva tanyatuA marutam eti dhrishnu-yfi 
yat ^bham y&thana naraA. 

The thundering voice of the Maruts comes fiercely, like 
that of conquerors, when you go to conquer, O men ! 

Skyeina. : ' When you go to the brilliant place of sacrifice.' 
Wilson : * When you accept the auspicious (offering).' 
Benfey: *Wenn ihr euren Schmuck nehmt' 

V. 57, 2. y&thana ^bham, you go to conquer. Cf. v. 55, i. 

S&yana : ^ For the sake of water, or, in a chariot*' 
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V. 59^ 8. #&*dhaA mfirutam ut Mflisa — utH sma t^ #ubh^ 
naraA prfi syandrSA yu^ta tm^i. 

Praise the host of the Maruts, and they, the men, the 
quickly moving^ will harness by themsehres (the chariots) 
for conquest. 

Say ana : * For the sake of water.* Cf. x. 105, 3. 

^« 57$ 3r #ubhe y6t ugr&A prishatU fiyugdhvam. 

When you have harnessed the deer for conquest. 

Sayami : * For the sake of water.' 

^' ^Si 5* r^tham yun^ate mardtaA «ubh^ su-kh&n ^raA 
na-^^go-ish/ishu. 

The Maruts harness the chariot meet for conquest, like 
a hero in battles. 

S&ya»a ; ^ For the sake of water.' 

]. 88^ 2. #ubhe kfim yanti — igvaih. 

The Maruts go on their horses towards conquest. 

Saya«a: 'In order to brighten the worshipper, or^ for 
the sake of water.' 

i 119, 3, sam yat mithaA paspridh&nasaA igmata «ubh^ 
makh^ amit^ ^ayavaA ra»e. 

When striving with each other they came together, for 
the sake of glory, the brisk (Maruts), immeasurable (in 
strength), panting for victory in the fight. 

S&yana : * For the sake of brilliant wealth/ 

vii. 8^, 5. marut-bhiA ugr^ ^bham anya^ lyate. 

The other, the fearAil (Indra), goes with the Maruts to glory. 

S&yana : ' He takes brilliant decoration.' 

iii. 26, 4. mbhe — prishatiA ayukshata. 

They had harnessed the deer for victory. 

Sayana: 'They had harnessed in the water the deer 
together (with the fires).' 

i. 167, 6. & asthapayanta yuvatim yiivanaA mbhe ni- 
mi^lam. 

The Mam^to, the youths, placed the maid (lightning 
on their chariot), their companion (or victory, («ubh^ 
nimidam). 

S&yana: 'For the sake of water, or, on the brilliaiil: 
chariot.' Cf. i. 127, 6; 165, i. 

vi« 6i2, 4. ^bham priksham isham ^gwn vahanta. 

The Ai?vins bringing glory, wealth, drink, and food. 

L 2 
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viil 26, 13. svhhi kakrkte, you bring him to glory. 
Subham-ySvan is an epithet of the Maruts, i. 89, 7 ; 
V. 61, 13. Cf. mbhra-y&y{bi&^ viii. n6, 19 (A«vinau). 
£fubham-yS^ of the wind^ iv. 3, 6. 
fifubham-yuy of the rays of the dawn, x. 78, 7. 

Verse 4, note K S&yana : * With spotted deer for their 
horses/ See i 37, a, note ^, page 59. 

Verse 4, note *. Ayfi is a word of very rare occurrence 
in the Rig-veda. It is the instrum. sing, of the feminine 
pronominal base & or 1, and as a pronoun followed by a 
noun it is frequently to be met with ; v. 45, ii. ay a dhiya, 
&c. But in our verse it is irregular in form as not entering 
into Sandhi with iskn&h. This irregularity^ however^ which 
might have led us to suppose an original ajSh, indefatigable, 
corresponding with the following asi^ is vouched for by the 
Pada text^ in such matters a better authority than the San* 
hiti text, and certainly in this case fully borne out by the 
Pr&ti«akhya, i. 163, 10. We must therefore take aya as 
an adverb, in the sense of thus or hence. In some passages 
where ayS seems thus to be used as an adverb, it would be 
better to supply a noun from the preceding verse. Thus in 
ii. 6, 29 ayfi refers to samidham in ii. 6, i. In vi. 17, 15, a 
similar noun^ samidh& or gir£[, should be supplied. But 
there are other passages where, unless we suppose that the 
verse was meant to illustrate a ceremonial act, such as the 
placing of a samidh, and that aya pointed to it, we must 
take it as a simple adverb, like the Greek rw: Rv. iil 
12, 2; ix. 53, 2; 106, 14. In X. 116, 9, the Pada reads 
ayaA-iva, not dy&, as given by Roth ; in vi. 66, 4, ay& nu, 
the accent is likewise on the first. 

Verse 4, note ^, iZi^ia-yavan is well explained by B. and 
R. as gouig after debt, searching out sin. S&yana, though 
he explains ri/ia-yavan by removing sin, derives it neverthe- 
less correctly from rim, and y^, and not from yu. The 
same formation is found in ^ubham-ySvan, &c. ; and as 
there is ri/ia-yfi besides rina-ySvan, so we find «ubham-ya 
besides «ubham-yfi[van. 
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Verse 5, note ^. The Soma-juice inspires the poet with 
eloquence. 

Verse 5, note ^ S&mi occurs again in ii. 31, 6; iii. 55, 
3 ; viii. 45, 27 ; x. 40, i. In our passage it must be taken 
as a locative of «&n, meaning work, but with special refer- 
ence to the toil of the battle-field. It is used in the same 
sense in ^ 

viii. 45, 27. vi imi turyine s&ad. 

He (Indra) was able to overcome in battle, lit. he reached 
to, or he arrived at the overcoming or the victory in battle. 
But, like other words which have the general meaning of 
working or toiling, s6m is likewise used in the sense of 
sacrifice. This meaning seems more applicable in 
X. 40^ I. vastoA-vastoA vaham&nam dhiyS s&mi. 
Your chariot, O A^vins, which through prayer comes 
every morning to the sacrifice. 

ii. 31, 6. apSm napat ^u-h£m& dhiyS ^mi. 
Ap&m nap&t (Agni) who through prayjer comes quickly 
to the sacrifice. 

In these two passages one feels inclined, with a slight 
alteration of the accent, to read dhiy&-«ami as one word. 
Dhiy&-»ani would mean the sacrificer who is engaged in 
prayer; cf. dhiy&-^ur, v. 43, 15. Thus we read: 
vi. 2, 4. j&h te su-d&3ave dhiyfi martaA ^a^amate. 
The mortal who toils for thee, the liberal god, with 
prayer. 

There is no necessity, however, for such a change, and 
the authority of the MSS. is certainly against it. 
In iii. 55, 3, ^ami is an ace. plur. neut. : 
s&mi ikkha, didye pArvyalm. 

I glance back at the former sacrifices. See B. R. s.v. di. 
From the same root we have the feminine s&mi, meaning 
work, sacrificial work, but, as far as we can see, not simply 
sacrifice. Thus the JRibhus and others are said to have 
acquired immortality by their work or works, s&mi or 
«amibhiA, i, 20, 2; no, 4; iii. 60, 3; iv. 33, 4. Cf. iv, 
2^, 8; 17, 18; v. 42, 10; 77, 4; vi. 52, i; viii. 75, 14; 
ix. 74, 7 ; X. 28, 12. In vi. 3, 2, we read: 
V^ ya^rnebhiA «a^me ^mibhiA,. 
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I have sacrificed with sacrificcB, I have wcnrked with 
pious works. 

Here the verb Mun must be taken in the sense of 
working, or performing ceremonial worship, while in other 
places (iii. ^9, 16 ; y. 2^ j) it takes the more special sense 
of singing songs of praise. The Greek kafi-vw, to work, to 
labour, to tire (Sanskrit «&myati), the Greek KOfAiSi and 
KOfAil^w^ to labour for or take care of » person^ and possibly 
even the Greek Kwfio^, a song or a festival (not a village 
song), may all find their explanation in the Sanskrit root 
Aim. 

The idea that the Maruts did not originally enjoy divine 
honours will occur again and again: cf* i. 6^ 4; 73, 3. 
A similar expression is used of the iZibhus^ i. 20, 8^ &c. 
Ya^ya, properly ' worthy of sacrifice,' has the meaning 
of divine or sacred The Greek ayiog has been compared 
with y&^a, sacrificio colendus, not a Vedic word. 

Verse 6, note \ Snjiae k&m seems to be the same as the 
more frequent sriji kam. /Sriyfae only occurs twice more, 
V. 59, 3. The chief irregidarity consists in the absence of 
Guna, which is provided for by P^ini's kasen (iii. 4, 9). 
Similar infinitives, if they may so be' called, are bhiyase, 
V. 1% 4 ; vridh&e, v. 64, 5 ; dhruvase^ vii. 70, 1 5 tu^rase, 
iv. 23, 7; rin^ase, viii. 4, 17; vn%a8e, viii. 76, i; riJHbe, 
vii. 61, 6. In vi. 39, 5, riArase may be a dat. sing, of the 
masculine, to the praiser. 

Verse 6, note ^. Mimikshire from myaksh, to be united 
with. Ra^mi, rays, after bhanu^ splendour^ may seem 
weak, but it is impossible to assign to ra^mi any other 
meaning, such as reins, or strings of a musical instru- 
ment. In V. 79, 8, ra^mi is used in juxta-position with 
ar^. 

Verse 6, note ^. The bearing of this concluding verse is 
not quite clear^ unless we take it as a continuation of the 
preceding verse. It was there said that the Maruts (the 
rik\knaJi) obtained their sacrificial honours, after having 
joined Indra in his work. Having thus obtained a place 
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in the sacrifice^ they may be said to have won at the same 
time splendour and worshippers to sing their praises, and 
to have established themselves in what became afterwards 
known as their own abode, their own place among the gods 
who are invoked at the sacrifice. 

The metre requires that we should read dhftmanaA. 

Benfey translates : * Gedeih^n zu spenden woll'n die schon- 
geschmiicketen mit Lichtem^ Strahlen mit Lobsangem 
regenen; die briiUenden, furchtlosen sturmischen^ sie sind 
bekannt als Glieder des geliebten Marutstamms/ 

Wilson : * Combining with the solar rays, they have 
willingly poured down (rain) for the welfare (of mankind), 
and, hymned by the priests, have been pleased partakers 
of the (sacrificial food). Addressed with praises, moving 
swiftly, and exempt fi*om fear, they have become possessed 
of a station agreeable and suitable to the Maruts/ 



HTMN8 TO THE MAIIUT8. 



llAJfDAlAA. I, SOkTA 88. 
ASHrAKA I, AdHYIyA e.VAROA 14. 

1. Jl TidyiSnmat-bbiA marutaA su-arkalA rdthebhiA 
jita rishtimit-bhiA * Asva-paxnaiA, & vdrshisbiAayS. 
nah isbIC y&yaJi vA paptata mi-iakjah. 



2. T6 arun^bhiA vdram S pisingmA mh)i6 k&m 
y&nti ratbatllA-bhiA isv&ih, rakraik dA iJitriAf sv^ 
dbiti-Y&D pavy£ rdtbasya ^anghananta bhilaia. 



3. Sny4 k&m vaA ddhi taullshu yUM medbK| 
Tdni ni krinavante llrdbvS, jushmdbbyam kim 
marutaA an-gkWi tuvi-dyumnfiaaA dhanayante 
idrlm. 

4. Ahini grfdbrdA pfLri IC vaA S aguA imKm dhijam 
v&rk&ryltm ka. dev&i, br^bma knnvdntaA gdtamfiBaft 
arkalA (irdhvim nunudre utsa-dhim pfbadhyai. 

5. Etd,t tyit M y^graoam aj^ti eaavSJi ha y^t 
marutaA g<5tamaA vaA, pdsyan hfranya-^»kr^ dyaA- 
damahtrin -vi-dhlvatiaA variflilln. 

6. EsM syS vaA marutaA anu-bhartrf priti sto- 
bhati vSghitaA nA vanl, dstobhayat vrfthi 4s4m tou 
Bvadytm gibhastyoA. 
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Hymn to the Maruts (the Stoiim-€K)ds). 

1. Come hither, Maruts, on yo\ir chariots charged 
with lightning, resounding with beautiful songs,^ 
stored with spears, and winged with horses t Fly* 
to us like birds, with your best food,* you mighty 
ones! 

2. They come gloriously on their red, or, it may 
be, on their tawny horses which hasten their chariots. 
He who holds the axe^ is brilliant like gold; — 
with the felly* of the chariot they have struck the 
earth. 

3. On your bodies there are daggers for beauty; 
may they stir up our minds ^ as they stir up the forests. 
For your sake, well-bom Maruts, you who are 
fall of vigour, they (the priests) have shaken* the 
stone (for distiUing Soma). 

4. Days went round you and came back,^ hawks, 
back to this prayer, and to this sacred rite; the 
Gotamas making prayer with songs, have pushed up 
the lid of the well (the cloud) for to drink. 

6. No such hymn^ was ever known as this which 
Gotama sounded for you, Maruts, when he saw you 
on golden wheels, wild boars* rushing about with 
iron tusks. 

6. This refreshing draught of Soma rushes towards^ 
you, like the voice of a suppliant : it rushes freely 
from our hands as these libations are wont to do. 



L 
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COMMENTARY. 



This hymn is ascribed to Gotama, the son of Rahugana. 
The metre varies. Verses i and 6 are put down as 
PrastAra-panktiy L e. as la + 12 + 8 + 8. By merely count- 
ing the syllables^ and dissolving semivowels^ it is just 
possible to get twenty*-four syllables in the first line of 
verses i and 6. The old metricians must have scanned 
verse i: 

— 'W ' M ^ WW— w— . » 

& vidyunmat-bhiA marutaA su-arkaiA 

W~— — — W— W-.V/— — 

rathebhiA y&ta'^rish/imat^bhiA a^va-pamaiA. 

M M W— mm WW"WW — «• 

Again verse 6 : esh& sy& vaA marutaA anu-bhartri 

W— — WW. w— w .w~ 

prati stobhati v&ghataA na v&ni. 

But the general character of these lines ^ows that they 
were intended for hendecasyllabics^ each ending in a 
bacchiuSy though even then they are not free from insu- 
larities. The .first verse would scan : 

i vidyunmat^bhiA marutaA su-arkaiA 

W.-0 — . w^ w — ^/— . 

rathebhiA y&ta'Vish/imat-CbhiA) atva-pamaiA. 

— « w^ •• w* w — w ^ — > 

And verse 6 : esh& sy6 vaA marutaA^anu-bhartri 

w»> -> ««w _ ««_ w — -> 

prati stobhati vftghataA na \&nt 

Our only difficulty would be the termination bhiA of rish/i- 
mat-bhiA. I cannot adopt Professcnr Kuhn's suggestion to 
drop the Yisarga of bhiA and change i into y {Beitrage, 
vol. iv. p. 198), for this would be a license without any 
parallel It is different with saA^ originally sa, or with 
feminines in iA^ where parallel forms in t are intelli* 

gible. The simplest correction would be to read ratheUiiA 

yata'"rish/i-mantaA'"a^a-paryiaiA. One might uige in sup* 
port of this reading that in all other passages where rish/imat 
occurs, it refers to the Maruts themselves, and never to their 
chariots. Yet the difficulty remains, how could so simple 
a reading have been replaced by a more difficult one ? 

In the two G&yatri padas which follow I feel equally 
reluctant to alter. I therefore scan 

& varshish^Aay& naA ish& vayaA na paptata su-may^, 
taking the dactyl of paptata as representing a spondee, and 
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admitting the exceptional bacchius instead of the amphimacer 
at the end of the line. 

The last line of verse 6 should be scanned : 

astobhayat vrith&'^as&m anu svadhftm gabhastyoA. 

There are two other verses in this hymn where the metre 
is difficult. In the last pftda of verse 5 we have seven 
syllables instead of eleven. Again^ I say^ it would be most 
easy to insert one of the many tetrasyllable epithets of the 
Maruts. But this would have been equally easy for the 
collectors of the Veda. Now the authors of the Anukra- 
manis distinctly state that this fifth verse is virSuMLpa, L e. 
that one of its p4das consists of eight syllables. How 
they would have made eight syllables out of vi-dh&vataA 
varahun does not appear^ but at all events they knew that 
last p&da to be imperfect. The rhythm does not suffer by 

this omission^ as long as we scan vi-dh&vataA var&h^ba. 

Lastly, there is the third pUda of the second verse, 
nikmaA na AitraA svadhiti-v&n. It would not be possible 
to get eleven syllables out of this, imless we admitted vyiiha 

WW WW— WW w~ ^ w w» 

not only in svadhitiv&n or svadhiti-v&n, but also in AitraA. 
NothiAg would be easier than to insert esh&m after kHrah, 
but the question occurs again, how could esham be lost, 
or why, if by some accident it had been lost, was not so 
obvious a correction made by Saunaka and Kftty&yana ? 

Verse 1, note \ Alluding to the music of the Maruts^ 
and not to the splendour of the lightning which is men- 
tioned before. See Wolf, Beitrage zur Deutschen Mytho- 
logie, vol. ii. p. 137. *Das Ross und den Wagen des 
Gottes begleitet munterer Hornerschall, entweder stosst er 
selbst ins Horn, oder sein Gefolge. Oft vemimmt man auch 
eine liebliche Musik, der keine auf Erden gleich kommt 
(MliUenhof, 583). Das wird das Pfeifen und Heulen des 
Sturmes sein, nur in idealisirter Art.' Ibid. p. 158. 

Verse 1, note ^ VdrshishfAa, which is generally ex- 
plained as the superlative of vriddha, old, (Pa». vi. 4, 157,) 
has in most passages of the Rig-veda the more general 
meaning of strong or excellent: vi. 47, 9. isham Si vakshi 
isham varshish/Mm; iii. 13, 7 (vfau); iii. iz6, 8 (rfitna); 
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ii'» i6> 3 ("^; iv. 31, 15; viii, 46, 24 («ravaA); iv, 22, 9 

(nrimni); v. 67, i (kshatr^); vi. 45, 31 (murdhan). In 

some passages, however, it may be taken in the sense of 

oldest (i. 37, 6 ; v. 7, i), though by no means necessarily. 

V£rshish/Aa is derived in reality from vnshan, in the sense 

of strong, excellent See note to i 85, 12, page 126. 

Verse 1, note ^. Paptata, the second person plural of the 
Le/ of the reduplicated base of pat. It is curiously like 
the Greek iriTrrere, but it has the meaning of flying rather 
than falling : see Curtius, Grundziige, p. 190. Two other 
forms formed on the same principle occur in the Rig-veda, 
paptaA and paptan : 

ii. 31, 1. pril yat vdyaA na paptan. 

That they may fly to us like birds. 

vi. 63, 6. pra v&m vaya/i — anu paptan. 

May your birds fly after you, 

X. 95, 15. pururavaA ma mrith&A ma pra paptaA. 

Puriiravas, do not die, do not fly away ! 

Verse 2, note ^. Though svadhiti-van does not occur 
again, it can only mean he who holds the axe, or, it may 
be the sword or the thunderbolt, the latter particularly, if 
Indra is here intended. Svadhiti signifies axe : 

iii. 2, 10. sva-dhitim na t^gase. 

They adorned ^gni like an axe to shine or to cut. 

The svadhiti is used by the butcher, i. 162, 9; 18; 20; 
and by the wood-cutter or carpenter, iii, 8, 6; 11; x. 89, 
7, &c. In V. 3a, 10, a devi svadhitiA is mentioned, possibly 
the lightning, the companion of Indra and the Maruts. 

Verse 2, note *. The felly of the chariot of the Maruts 
is frequently mentioned. It was considered not only as 
an essential part of their chariot^ but likewise as useful for 
crushing the enemy : 

V. 52, 9. uta pavyS rathan&m adrim bhindanti 6^as£i. 

They cut the mountain (cloud) with the felly of their 
chariot. 

i. 166, 10. pavishu kshur^ adhi^ 

On their fellies are sharp edges. 
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In V. 31^ 5, fellies are mentioned without horaes and 
chariot^ which were turned by Indra against the Dasyus, 
(i. 64, II.) I doubt, however, whether in India or else- 
where the fellies or the wheels of chariots were ever used 
as weapons of attack, as detached from the chariot ; (see 
M. M., On Pavirava, in BeitriLge zur vergleichenden Sprach- 
forschungy voL iii. p. 447.) If we translate the figurative 
language of the Yedic poets into matter-of-fact terms, the 
fellies of the chariots of the Maruts may be rendered by 
thunderbolts ; yet by the poets of the Veda, as by the ancient 
people of Germany, thunder was reaUy supposed to be 
the noise of the chariot of a god, and it was but a con- 
tinuation of the same belief that the sharp wheels of that 
chariot were supposed to cut and crush the clouds; (see 
M. M., loc. cit. p. 444.) 

Verse 3, note \ That the vibis are small weapons, knives 
or daggers, we saw before, p. 59. S&yana here explains v&si 
by a weapon commonly called fira, or an awl. In x. loi, 10, 
vasis are mentioned, made of stone, a^man-mayi. 

The difficulty begins with the second half. MedhS, as 
here written in the Pada text, could only be a plural of a 
neuter medham, but such a neuter does nownere exist in 
the Veda. We only find the masculine medha, sacrifice, 
which is out of the question here, on account of its accent. 
Hence the passage iii. 58, 2, urdhvSA bhavanti pitar&-iva 
medh&A, is of no assistance, unless we alter the accent. 
The feminine medhfi means will, thought, prayer: i. 18, 6; 
^- 34, 7; iv. 33, 10; V. i^;, 4; 42, 13; vii. 104, 6; viii. 
^y 10; 5^s 9; «. 9, 9; 2^6, 3; 32,6; 65, 16; 107, 25; 
X. 91, 8. The construction does not allow us to take 
medhfi as a Vedic instrumental instead of medhdy&, nor 
does such a form occur anywhere else in the Rig-veda. 
Nothing remains, I believe, than to have recourse to con- 
jecture^ and the addition of a single Visarga in the Pada 
would remove aU difiiculty. In the next line, if tuvi-dyum- 
nKsa^ be the subject, it would signify the priests. This, 
however, is again without any warrant from the Rig-veda, 
where tuvi-dyumnd is always used as an epithet of gods. 
I therefore take it as referring to the Maruts, as an 
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adjective in the nominative^ following the vocatives marutaA 
Bu-^&tAA. The conception that the Maruts atir up the 
foreats is not of unfirequent occurrence in the Big-veda: 
cf. i. 171, 3 ; v. 59^ 6. That ib*dhv& is U9ed of the mind, 
in the sense of roused^ may be seen in i 1199 s; 134, i\ 
144, I ; vil 64, 4. The idea in the poet's mind seems to 
have been that the thunderbolts of the Maruts rouse up 
men to prayer as they stir the tops of the forest trees. 

Verse 3, note ^. On dhan in the sense of to agitate^ 
see B. and R. s. v. 

Verse 4, note ^, The first question is, which is the 
subject, 6hdm or gridhr&A f If gridhr&A were the subject, 
then we should have to translate it by the eager poets, 
and take ah&ni in the sense of vi^v& ahani. The sense 
then might be : * Day by day did the eager poeta sing 
around you this prayer/ There would be several objec- 
tions, however, to this rendering. First, gridhraA never 
occurs again as signifying poets or priests. One pas-* 
sage only could be quoted in support, ix. 97t 57> kavayaA 
n& gridhr&A (not gri^hr&h), like greedy poets. But even 
here, if this translation is right, the adjective is explained 
by kavi, and does not stand by itself. Secondly, ah^ 
by itself is never used adverbially in the sense of day after 
day. The only similar passage that might be quoted is 
iii. 34, 10, and that is very doubtful To take ahani as a 
totally different word, viz. as a + hani, without ceasing, 
without wearying, would be too b(dd in the present state 
of Vedic interpretation. Xf then we take ah&ni as the 
subject, gridhrM would have to be taken as a vocative, 
and intended for the Maruts. Now, it is perfectly true, 
that by itself gridhra, hawk, does not occur again as a 
name of the Maruts, but ^ena, hawk, and particularly a 
strong hawk (ix. 96^ 6), is not only a common simile applied 
to the Maruts, but is actually used as one of th^ names : 

^^^- 5^9 3* A^hi sva-pubhiA mithaA vapant^ vafta-svanasaA 
^enSA aspridhran. 

They plucked each other with their beaks (?), the hawlps, 
rushing like the wind, strove together. 
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AgaA might be the aorist of gai, to sing, or of gA, 
to go : 

i 174, 8. 8&ia ta te indra navy&A S aguA, 

New poets, O Indra, sang these thy old deeds. 

iii. 56, 2* gfivaA Si aguA. 

The cows approached. 

If then the sense of the first line is, ^ Days went and 
came back to you,' the next question is whether we are 
to extend the construction to the next words, imfim dhiyam 
v&rk&ry&n ^a devfin, or whether these words are to be 
joined to krinv^ntaA, like br&ma. The meaning of 
varkaryfi is, of course, unknown. S&yaita's interpretation 
as ^ what is to be made by means of water' is merely 
etymological, and does not help us much. It is true that 
the object of the hymn, which is addressed to the Maruts, 
is rain, and that literally vfirkftryS might be explained as 
^that the efiect of which is rain.' But this is far too 
artificial a word for Yedic poets. Possibly there was some 
other word that had become unintelligible and which, by 
a slight change, was turned into yiAkryi, in order to 
give the meaning of rain-producing. It might have been 
^arkaiya, glorious, or the song of a poet called Y&rkanu 
The most likely supposition is that vfirk&ryfi was the name 
given to some famous hymn, some psean or song of triumph 
belonging to the Gotamas, possibly to some verses of the 
very hymn before us. In this case the epithet devi would 
be quite appropriate, for it is frequently used for a sacred 
or sacrificial song: iv. 43, i. dev£m su-stutim; iii. 18, 3. 
imam dhiyam rata-sfy&ya devfm. See, however, the note 
to verse 6. 

The purport of the whole line would then be that many 
days have gone for the Maruts as well as for the famous 
hymn once addressed to them by Gotama, or, in other 
words, that the Gotamas have long been devoted to the 
Maruts, an idea frequently recurring in the hymns of the 
Veda, andi in our case, carried on in the next verse, where 
it is said that the present hymn is like one that Gotama 
composed when he saw the Maruts or spoke of them as 
wild boars with iron tusks. The pushing up the lid of the 
well for to drink, means that they obtained rain from the 
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cloudy which is here, as before, represented as a covered 
well. 

See another explanation in Haug, Uber die urspriingliche 
Bedeutung des Wortes Brahn^a, 1868, p. 5. 

Verse 6, note ^. Y6^ana connnonly means a chariot : 

vi. 62, 6. arenu-bhiA yd^anebhiA bhu^anta. 

You who possess dustless chariots. 

viii 72, 6. ^a-vat yd^anam brihat. 

The great chariot with horses. 

It then became the name for a distance to be accom- 
plished without unharnessing the horses, just as the Latin 
jugum^ a yoke, then a juger of land, * quod uno jugo bourn 
uno die exarari posset/ Pliny xviii. 3, 3, 9. 

In our passage, however, y6^ana means a hymn, lit. a 
composition, which is clearly its meaning in 

viii. 90, 3« brahma te indra girvawa^ kriyante anatid- 
bhutft, imfi jirushasva hari-a^a yo^ana indra ya te 
&manmahl 

Unequalled prayers are made for thee, praiseworthy 
Indra; accept these hymns which we have devised for 
thee, O Indra with bright horses ! 

Verse 5, note ^ Varahu has here the same meaning as 
varahfi, wild boar, (viii. 77, 10; x. :^8, 4.) It occurs once 
more, i. 121, 11, as applied to Vritra, w^ho is also called 
varahd, i. 61, 7 ; x. 99, 6. In x. 67, 7, vnsha-bhiA varahaiA 
(with the accent on the penultimate) is intended for the 
Maruts*. Except in this passage, varaha has the accent on 
the last syllable : ix. 97, 7, varaha is applied to Soma. 

Verse 6. This last verse is almost unintelligible to me. 
I give, however, the various attempts that have been made 
to explain it. 

Wilson ; * This is that praise, Maruts, which, suited (to 
your merits), glorifies every one of you. The speech of the 



* See Genthe, Die "Windgottheiten, i86i, p. 14; Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
logie, p. 689. Grimm mentions ehur^ru/ng (boar-throng) as a name of OrioO; 
the star that betokens storm. 
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priest has now glorified you, without difficultj, with sacred 
verses, since (you have placed) food in our hands/ 

Benfey : * Dies lied — Maruts! — das hinter euch empor- 
strebt, es klingt zuriick gleich eines Beters Stimme Miihlos 
schuf solche Lieder er, entsprechend eurer Arme Kraft. 
(Note: Der zum Himmel schallende Lobgesang findet 
seinen Widerhall (wirklich, " bebt zuriick'') in dem Sturm- 
geheul der Maruts^ welches mit dem Geheul des Betenden 
verglichen wird.)' 

Liffiglois : 'O Marouts, la voix qui s'^^ve aujourd'hui 
vers vous, vous chante avec non moins de raison que celle 
qui vous c^€bra (jadis). Oui, c'est avec justice que nous 
vous exaltons dans ces (vers), tenant en nos mains les mets 
sacres/ 

My own translation is to a great extent conjecturaL 
It seems, to me from verse 3, that the poet ofiers both a 
hymn of praise and a libation of Soma. Possibly v6rk&ry& 
in verse 4 might be taken in the sense of Soma-juice, and 
be derived from valkala, \irhich in later Sanskrit means the 
bark of trees. In that case verse 5 would again refer to 
the hymn of Gotama, and verse 6 to the libation which is 
to accompany it. Anu-bhartri does not occur again, but 
it can only mean what supports or refireshes, and therefore 
would be applicable to a libation of Soma which supports 
the gods. The verb stobhati would well express the rushing 
sound of the Soma, as in i. 168, 8, it expresses the rushing 
noise of the waters against the fellies of the chariots. The 
next line adds little beyond stating that this libation of 
Soma rushes forth freely from the hands, the gabhastis 
being specially mentioned in other passages where the 
crushing of the Soma-plant is described: 

ix. 71, 3. &dri-bhiA sut£A pavate gabhastyoA. 

The Soma squeezed by the stones runs from the hands. 

On svadh£k see p. 19. 
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MajSTDALA I, StKTA 165. 

AsHTAKA II, AdhyIya 3, Varga 24-26. 

IndraA. 

1. E^7& mhh& s4-VayasaA sA-nll4^ samAny^ mani- 
taA sdm mimikshu^, kdy& mat)' kiita^ ^-it&saA et^ 
drianti siishmam vrfshanaA vasu-y£. 



IndraA. 

2. Kdsya brdhm&m ^grushuA yiivSnaA kdA adhvar^ 
manitaA fi vavarta, syenSta-ivsi dhrigsbtaJi ant^rikshe 
kdna mah£ mdnas& rtram&ma. 

MarutaA. 

3. KiitaA tvdm indra m^inaA sdn dkaA y&si sat- 
pate klm te itth£, sdm priA:Mase sam-ar4ndA 5ubM- 
nafA voi6A tdt naA hari-vaA yd,t te asmd (Iti). 



1. Wilson : (Indra speaks) : With what auspicious fortune 
have the Maruts^ who are of one age, one residence, one 
dignity, watered (the earth) together: with what intention: 
whence have they come : Showerers of rain, they venerate, 
through desire of wealth, the energy (that is generated in the 
world by rain)? 

Langlois : Quel 6c\B,t ces Marouts qui parcourent, qm 
habitent ensemble (les espaces de Fair) repandent par tout (le 
monde) ! Que veulent-ils ? d'oil viennent-ils, genereu^ et 
riches, chercher les offi*andes ? 

2. Wilson : Of whose oblations do the youthful (Marats) 
approve : who attracts them to his (own) sacrifice (from the 
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Hymn to the Maruts and Indra. 

The Prologue. 
The sacrificer speaks : 

1. With what splendour are the Maruts all equally* 
endowed,* they who are of the same age, and dwell 
in the same house 1 With what thoughts ? From 
whence are they come V Do these heroes sing forth 
their (own) strength * because they wish for wealth ? 

2. Whose prayers have the youths accepted ? Who 
has turned the Maruts to his own sacrifice? By 
what strong devotion* may we delight them, they 
who float through the air like hawks ? 

The Dialogue. 
The Maruts speak : 

3. From whence,* O Indra, dost thou come alone, 
thou who art mighty ? O lord of men,^ what has 
thus happened to thee ? Thou greetest (us) ^ when 
thou comest together with (us), the bright (Maruts).* 
TeU us then, thou with thy bay horses, what thou 
hast against us ! 

rites of others) : with what powerfiil praise may we propitiate 
(them), wandering like kites in the mid-air ? 

LAiraiiOis: Quel est celui qui^ par ses hommages^ plait a ces 
jeunes (divinit^s)? qoi^ par son sacrifice^ attire les Marouts? 
Par quelle pri^re parviendrons-nous k retenir ces (dieux qui) 
comme des eperviers, parcourent les airs ? 

3. Wilson: (The Maruts): Indra^ lord of the good^ whither 
dost thou, who art entitled to honour, proceed alone : what 
means this (absence of attendance) : when followed (by us), 
thou requirest (what is right). Lord of fleet horses^ say to us, 
with pleasant words, that which thou (hast to say) to us. 

Lakglois : (Les Marouts parlent) : Indra, maStre des 

M 2 
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IndraA. 

4. Brdhm&ni me matdyaA ^dm sut^CsaA siishma^ 
iyarti pril-bhritaA me ddriA, & sdsate prdti haryanti 
vikth& un& h&A (fti) vahataA tS. nah ikkh^. 



MarutaA. 

5. AtaA vayim antam^bhiA jVigknSJi svd,-ksliatre- 
bhiA tanvSLA stimbhamAnSA mdhaA-bhiA ^tAn lipa yugr- 
mahe ml Indra svadhSm dnu hi naA babMtha. 

IndraA. 

6. Kva syfi vaA marutaA svadM Aslt yd,t mXm 
^kam sam-ddhatta ahi-Mtye, aMm hi ugrdA tavi- 
shdA tiivishm&n vlsvasya s&ixoh dnamam vadha- 
snafA. 



hommes pieux, d^o^ viens-tu, grand et unique ? Qiie veux- 
tu? Toi qui est notre compagnon, tu peux nous repondre 
avec bonte. O dieu^ traine par des coursiers azures^ dis-nous 
ce que tu nous veux. 

4. Wilson : (Indra) : Sacred rites are mine : (holy) praises 
give me pleasure : libations are for me : my vigorous thunder- 
bolt, hurled (against my foes), goes (to its mark): me, do (pious 
worshippers) propitiate: hymns are addressed to me; these 
horses bear us to the presence (of those worshippers, and 
worship). 

Langlois: (Indra parle): Les ceremonies, les priferes, les 
hymnes, les libations, les offrandes, tout est & moi. Je porte 
la foudre. Des invocations, des chants se sont fait entendre. 
Mes chevaux m^am^nent. Voili ce que je veux ici. 

5. Wilson : (The Maruts) : Therefore we also, decorating 
our persons, are ready, with our docile and nigh-standing 
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Indra speaks : 

4. The sacred songs are mine, (mine are) the 
prayers;^ sweet* are the libations! My strength 
rises,^ my thunderbolt is hurled forth. They call for 
me, the prayers yearn for me. Here are my honaes, 
they carry me towards them. 

The Maruts speak : 

5. Therefore, in company with our strong friends,^ 
having adorned our bodies, we now harness our fallow 
deer* with all OTir might ;* — for, Indra, according to 
thy custom, thou hast been with tis. 

Indra speaks : 

6. Where, O Maruts, was that custom of yoiurs, 
that you should join me who am alone in the killing 
of Ahi ? I indeed am terrible, strong, powerful, — I 
escaped from the blows of every enemy.^ 



steeds, (to attend thee) with all our splendour, to those rites ; 
verily, Indra, thou appropriatest our (sacrificial) food. 

Lakglois : (Les Marouts parlent) : Et nous, sur les puis- 
sants coursiers que voici, pla9ant nos corps legers et brillants, 
nous joignons nos splendeurs aux tiennes. Et tu veux, Indra, 
t^approprier notre offrande ? 

6. Wilson: (Indra): Where, Maruts, has that (sacrificial) 
food been assigned to you, which, for the destruction of Ahi, 
was appropriated to me alone; for I indeed am fierce and 
strong and mighty, and have bowed down all mine enemies 
with death-dealing shafls. 

Lak.glois : (Indra parle): Et comment cette oflfrande serait- 
elle pour vous, 6 Marouts, quand vous reconnaissez ma supe- 
riorite en reclamant mon secours pour la mort d^Ahi ? Je suis 
grand, fort et redoutable, et de mes traits, funestes k tons mes 
ennemis, j^ai tue Ahi. 
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MarutaA. 

7. Bhtfri ibakartha yii^ebhiA asm6 (fti) saman^- 
hhxh yrishabha patimsyebhiA, bh^ni hi krindv&ma 
javifihtAa indra krdty& marutaA y&t Yis&jna. 

Indrsh. 

8. Vddhlm vritrdm marutaA indriy^wa svdna 
bMmena tavishdA babhtivHtn, ahdm etSJi mdnaye vi- 
^vd-A^andr&A aurgSh apdA A^ara vd^ra-bdliuA. 

MarutaA. 

9. Anuttam & te magha-van ndkiA nil nd tv4-v4n 
asti dev&tk vld^naA, nd ^Syam^naA nd^ate nd ^S>t^ 
yfini karishyfi * krinuhl pra-vriddha. 



IndraA. 

10. fikasya Ht me vi-bhii astu d^raA y^ nii 



7. Wilson: (Maruts): Showerer (of benefits) thou hast 
done much; but it has been with our united equal energies; 
for we, too, most powerful Indra^ have done many things^ and 
by our deeds*(we are, as) we desire to be, Maruts. 

Langlois: (Les Marouts parlent): Tu as beaucoup fait, 
(dieu) g^n^reux en venant nous seconder de ta force heroique. 
Mais, 6 puissant Indra, nous pouvons aussi beaucoup, quand; 
nous autres Marouts, nous voulons prouver uotre vaillance. 

8. Wilson : (Indra) : By my own prowess (Maruts) I, 
mighty in my wrath, slew Vritra ; armed with my thunder- 
bolt, I created all these pellucid, gently- flowing waters for 
(the good of) man. 

* k&Tiahy&h? 
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The MarutB speak : 

7. Thou hast achieved much with us as com- 
panions.^ With the same valour, O hero! let us 
achieve then many things, thou most powerftil, 
Indra ! whatever we, Maruts, wish with our heart.* 

Indra speaks: 

8. I slew Vritra, Maruts, -with (Indra's) might, 
having grown strong through my own vigour ; I, who 
hold the thimderbolt in my arms, I have made these 
all-brilliant waters to flow freely for man.^ 

The Maruts speak : 

9. Nothing, powerful lord, is strong before thee : 
no one is known among the gods ^ like unto thee. No 
one who is now bom * will come near, no one who 
has been bom. Do what has to be done,^ thou who 
art grown so strong. 

Indra speaks : 

10. Almighty power be mine alone, whatever I 



Langlois : (Indra parle) : Marouts, j'ai tue Vritra, et je 
n^ai eu besoin que de ma colere et de ma force d'Indra. C^est 
moi^ qui, la foudre k la main^ ai ouyert un chemin k ces ondes 
qui font le bonheur de Manou. 

9. Wilson: (Maruts): Verily, Maghavat, nothing (done) 
by thee is unavailing, there is no divinity as wise as thou ; no 
one being born, or that has been bom, ever surpasses the 
glorious deeds which thou, mightjr (Indra), hast achieved. 

Langlois : (Les Marouts parlent) : O Maghavan, nous 
n^attaquons pas ta gloire. Personne, 6 dieu, quand on connait 
tes exploits, ne pent se croire ton egal. Aucun Stre, present 
ou passe ne saurait te valoir. Tu es grand, fais ce que tu 
dois faire. 

10. Wilson: (Indra): May the prowess of me alone be 
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dadhrishvjb kriTidvai manlshtf, ahim hi ugr^ mam- 
tah vidAxaJt, jSm ky&vaxa tadraJi it ise esh^. 

IndraA. 

11. Xmandat vA maruta^ st6maA dtra ydt me 
naraA snltyam brdhma kakr^ indriya vrfehne sii- 
makhiya nuLhyam sdkhye sflkbdya^ tanvS tand- 
bhiA. 

IndraA. 

12. EV4 it eW prAti m4 r6iam&n^ Anedjah* 
sTi.vah & isbaA didb^nM, eam-Hkaliya maruta^ 
iandri-vaiTiM ikkh&nta. me Madiry&tba ka. nA- 



AgastyaA. 

13. KM nd d,tra marutaA mamahe va^ pr£[ y&iMa 

irresistible, may I quickly accomplislL whatever I contemplate 
in my mind, for verily, Maruts, I am fierce and sflgacions, 
and to wliate¥er (objects) I direct (my thoughts), of them I 
am the lord, and rule (over them) . 

Lanolois : (Indra parle) : Ma force est assez grande, poor 
que, senl, je puisse ex&uter ee qne je veux tenter. Je suis 
redoutable, 6 Marouts, je sais ce que j'ai a &ire, moi, Indra, 
m^tre de vous tons. 

11. Wilson : Maruts, on this occasion praise delights mej 
that praise which is to he heard (by all), which men have 
offered me. To ludra, the showerer (of benefits), the object 
of pions sacrifice; to me, (endowed) with many forms, (do 
you) my friends (offer sacrifices) for (the nourishment of my) 
person. 

■ Snedyam! 
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may do, daring in my heart ; ^ for I indeed, Maruts, 
am known as terrible : of all that I threw down, I, 
Indra, am the lord. 

Indra speaks : 

11. Maruts, now your praise has pleased me, 
the glorious hymn which you have made for me, ye 
men ! — for me, for Indra, for the powerful hero, as 
friends for a friend, for your owi sake and by your 
own eflPorts.^ 

Indra speaks : 

12. Truly, there they are, shining towards me, 

assuming blameless glory, assuming vigour. 

Maruts, wherever I have looked for you, you have 

appeared to me in bright splendour : appear to me 

also now ! 

The Epilogue. 

The sacrificer speaks : 

13. Who has magnified you here, Maruts? Come 

Langlois : O Marouts^ F^oge que vous avez fait de moi 
m'a flatty et sartoat votre attention a me laisser votre part du 
sacrifice. Indra est gen^reux, et fSte par de nombreux hom- 
mages. Soyez mes amis, et d^veloppez vos corps (lagers). 

12. Wilson : Maruts, verily, glorifying me, and enjojring 
boandless fame and food (through my favour), do you, of 
golden colour, and invested with glory, cover me in requital, 
verily, (with renown.) 

Langlois: Ainsi brillant a mes cdtes, prenez dans les 
offi'andes et dans les hymnes la part conforme a votre rang, 
O Marouts, vos couleurs sont merveilleuses. Besplendissons 
ensemble, et couvrez-moi (de vos corps) comme vous Favez 
fait jusqu'^ present. 

18. Wilson: (Agastya): What mortal, Maruts, worships 
you in this world : hasten, friends, to the presence of your 
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B&khin ikkha sakMyaA, mATnu^ni kitr&h api-v&U- 
yanta^ eahlbn bMta BdveddA me ritftn&m. 

Agas^a^. 

14. A ydt duyasyftt duv^e nd kAnlA asm&i fcikr^ 
m&nydsya medhfi, 6 (fti) sii varta marutaA vlpram 
iJskh^ iin£ brdhm&ni ^arit£ va^ ar^t. 

AgastyaA. 

15. 'Eahih yah &t6msh marutaA ij&m gUi m^dSr- 
y^ya m&ny^ya k&r6A, & isM y&sishfa tanvg vay£m 
vidy&na ishim vrigrdnam gdrd-d^num. 



friends; wonderful (divinities)^ be to them the means of ac- 
quiring riches ; and be not uncognisant of my merits. 

Langlois : (Le poete parie) : Quel est celui qui yous chante 
en ce moment, 6 Marouts ? Soyez-nous agreables, et venez 
vers des amis. D'un soufiSe propice favorisez nos voeux. Pos- 
sesseurs de biens varies, daignez visiter notre sacrifice. 

^ 14. Wilson : Since the experienced intellect of a venerable 
(sage), competent to bestow praise upon (you), who deserve 
praise, has been exerted for us : do you, Maruts, come to the 
presence of the devout (worshipper) who, glorifying (you), 
worships you with these holy rites. 

Langlois: Si la science dW sage nous a, comme un 



COMMENTARY. 

According to the Anukramanika this hymn is a dialogue 
between Agastya, the Maruts, and Indra. A careful consi- 
deration of the hymn would probably have led us to a similar 
conclusion, but I doubt whether it would have led us to 
adopt the same distribution of the verses among the poet, 
the Maruts, and Indra, as that adopted by the author of the 
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hither, O friends, towards your friends. Ye briUiant 
Maruts, cherish^ these prayers, and be mindful of 
these my rites. 

14. The wisdom of M^ya has brought us to this, 
that he should help as the poet helps the performer 
of a sacrifice : bring (them) hither quickly ! Maruts, 
on to the sage ! these prayers the singer has recited 
for you.^ 

15. This your praise, O Maruts, this your song 
comes from MAnd^jya, the son of Mana,^ the poet. 
Come hither with rain ! May we find for ourselves 
ofifepring,^ food, and a camp * with running water. 



artiste habile^ fa9oniies au colte pompeux que nous vous 
rendons^ 6 Marouts^ traitez ayec bonte Phomme qui, par ses 
pridres et ses chants, vous a honores. 

15. Wilson : This praise, Maruts, is for you : this hymn 
is for you, (the work) of a venerable author, capable of con- 
ferring delight (by his laudations). May the praise reach youj, 
for (the good of your) persons, so that we may (thence) obtain 
food, strength, and long life. 

Langlois : O Marouts, cet eloge et cet hymne d^un respec- 
table poete s^addressent a vous. II a voulu vous plaire. Venez 
avec Fabondance, en etendant vos reseaux. Que nous con- 
naissions la prosperite, la force et Fheureuse vieillesse I 



Anukramanik^. He assigns the first two verses to Indra, 
the third, fifth, seventh, and ninth to the Maruts, the 
fourth, sixth, eighth^ tenth, eleventh, and twelfth to Indra, 
and the three concluding verses to Agastya. I think that 
the two verses in the beginning, as w^ll as the three con- 
eluding verses, belong certainly to Agastya or to whoever 
else the real performer of the sacrifice may have been. The 
two verses in the beginning cannot be ascribed to Indra, 
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who, to judge from bis language, would never say : ' By 
what strong devotion may we delight the Maruts?' It 
might seem, in fact, as if the three following verses, too^ 
should be ascribed to the sacrificer, so that the dialogue 
between Indra and the Maruts would begin only with the 
sixth verse. The third verse might well be addressed to 
Indra by the sacrificer, and in the fourth verse we might 
see a description of all that he had done for Indra. What 
is against this view, however, is the phrase prabhritaA me 
idiih. If used by the sacrificer, it might seem to mean, 
* my stone, L e. the stone used for squeezing the Soma, has 
been brought forth/ But though Professor Roth assigns 
this meaning to pr&bhnta in our passage, I doubt whether, 
in connection with adri, or with va^a, prabhrita can mean 
anything but hurled. Thus we read : 

1. 6i, 12. asmu it Am (iti) pra bhara — vritraya vajrram. 

Hurl thou, Indra, the thunderbolt against this Yritra. 

V. 32, 7. j6,t im va^rasya pra-bhritau dadlibha. 

When Indra conquered him in the hurling of the 
thunderbolt. 

I therefore suppose the dialogue to begin with verse 3^ 
and I find that Langlois, though it may be from different 
reasons, arrived at the same conclusion. 

There can be little doubt that the other verses, to verse 
12, are rightly apportioned between Indra and the Maruts. 
Verse 12 might perhaps be attributed again to the wor- 
shipper of the Maruts, but as there is no absolute necessity 
for assigning it to him, it is better to follow the tradition 
and to take it as the last verse of Indra's speech. It would 
seem, in fact, as if these ten verses, from 3 to 12, formed 
an independent poem, which was intended to show the 
divine power of the Maruts. That their divine power was 
sometimes denied, and that Indra's occasional contempt of 
them was well known to the Vedic poets, will become 
evident from other hymns. This dialogue seems therefore 
to have been distinctly intended to show that, in spite of 
occasional misunderstandings between the Maruts and the 
all-powerful Indra, Indra himself had fully recognized their 
power and accepted their friendship. If we suppose that 
this dialogue was repeated at sacrifices in honour of the 
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Maruts^ or that possibly it was acted by two parties, one 
representing Indra^ the other the Maruts and their followers^ 
then the two verses in the beginning and the three at the 
end ought to be placed in the mouth of the actual sacrificer, 
whoever he was. He begins by askings who has attracted 
the Maruts to his sacrifice, and by what act of praise and 
worship they can be delighted. Then follows the dialogue 
in honour of the Maruts^ and after it the sacrificer asks 
again, 'Who has magnified the Maruts, i.e. have not we 
magnified them ?' and he implores them to grant him their 
friendship in recognition of his acts of worship. If then 
we suppose that the dialogue was the work of M&nd&rya 
M4nya, the fourteenth verse, too, would lose something of 
its obscurity. Coming from the mouth of the actual sacri- 
ficer, it would mean^ ' the wisdom, or the poetical genius, of 
Manya has brought us to this, has induced us to do 
this, i.e. to perform this dialogue of M&nya, so that he, 
Manya, should assist, as a poet assists the priest at a 
sacrifice.^ If Manya himself was present, the words 6 su 
varta, 'bring hither quickly,' would have to be taken as 
addressed to him by the sacrificer ; the next, * Maruts, on 
to the sage !^ would be addressed to the Maruts, the sage 
(vlpra) being meant for M&nya ; and in the last words, too, 
' these prayers the singer has recited for you,' the singer 
(^aritlk) might again be Manya, the powerful poet whose 
services the sacrificer had engaged, and whose famous 
dialogue between Indra and the Maruts was considered a 
safe means of winning their favour. It would be in keeping 
with all this, if in the last verse the sacrificer once more 
informed the Maruts that this hymn of praise was the work 
of the famous poet Mand&rya, the son of Mana, and if he 
then concluded with the usual prayer for safety, food, and 
progeny. 

Verse 1, note ^. As saman? occurs in the Veda as the 
feminine of samina (cf. iv. 51, 9; x. 191, 3 ; 4), samsbyS 
might, no doubt, be taken as an instrumental, belonging to 
mbh^. We should then have to translate: 'With what 
equal splendour are the Maruts endowed?' S&ya»a adopts 
the same explanation, while Wilson, who seems to have 
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read samftny&A^ translates * of one dignity/ Professor Roth, 
s. V. myaksh, would seem to take samanya as some kind of 
substantive, and he refers to another passage, i. 167, 4, 
s&dharaiiy2-iva martitaA miroikshuA, without, however, 
detailing his interpretation of these passages. * 

It cannot be said that S&yana's explanation is objection- 
able, yet there is something awkward in qualifying by an 
adjective, however indefinite, what forms the subject of an 
interrogative sentence, and it would be possible to avoid 
this, by taking samftny£ as an adverb. It is clearly used 
as an adverb an iii. 54, 7 ; viii. 83, 8. 

Verse 1, note '. MimikshuA is the perfect of myaksh, in 
the sense of to be firmly joined with something. It has 
therefore a more definite meaning than the Latin miscere 
and the Greek filtryeiVy which come fi*om the same source, 
i. e. from a root mik or miffy in Sanskrit also mi^ in mi^-ra ; 
(see Curtius, Grundziige, p. 300.) There may be indeed one 
or two passages in the Veda where myaksh seems to have 
the simple meaning of mixing, but it will be seen that they 
constitute a small minority compared with those where 
myaksh has the meaning of holding to, sticking to ; I 
mean 

X. 104, 2. mimikshuA y&n idrayaA indra tubhyam. 

The Soma which the stones have mixed for thee. 

This form cannot be derived from mimiksh^ but is the 
3rd pers. plur. perf. Parasm. of myaksh. It may, however, 
be translated, ^This Soma which the stones have grasped or 
squeezed for thee,' as may be seen from passages quoted here- 
after, in which myaksh is construed with an accusative. 

ii. 3, II. ghritam mimikshe. 

The butter has been mixed. 

This form cannot be derived from mimiksh, but is the 
3rd pers. sing. perf. Atm. of myaksh. If the meaning of 
mixing should be considered inadmissible, we might in this 
verse translate, *The butter has become fixed, solid, or 
coagulated.' 

Leaving out of consideration for the present the forms 
which are derived from mimiksh, we find the following 
passages in which myaksh occurs. Its original meaning 
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must have been to be mixed with^ to be joined to^ and in many 
passages that original sense is still to be recognized, only with 
the additional idea of being firmly joined, of sticking to, or, 
in an active sense, laying hold of, grasping firmly. 

1. Without any case : 

i. 169, 3. amyak sS, te indra rish/iA asm£ (Iti). 

This thy spear, O Indra, sits firm for us. 

This would mean that Indra held his weapon well, as a 
soldier ought to hold his spear. Amyak is the 3rd pers. 
sing, of a second aor. Parasm., amyaksham, amyak(sht); 
(S&y. pr&pnoti.) Cf. viii. 61, 18. 

2. With locative : 

X. 44, 2. mimyaksha vigrtih nri-pate gabhdstau. 

In thy fist, O king, the thunderbolt rests firmly. 

i* i^7> 3« mimyaksha y^shu su-dhit& — rishtih. 

With whom the spear (lightning) rests well placed {gut 
eingelegt)^ i. e. the Maruts who hold the spear firmly, so 
that it seems to stick fast to them. (Say. samgat&bhiit) 

vi. 50, 5. mimyaksha yeshu rodasi nu devi. 

To whom the goddess Rodasi clings. (S&y. samgaHAate.) 

vi. II, 5. dmyakshi sadma sadane prithivySA. 

The seat was firmly set on the seat of the earth. (S&y. 
gamy ate, parigrihyate). It is the 3rd pers. sing. aor. pass. 

vi. 29, 2. & yasmin haste nary&A mimikshuA S rathe 
hira/iyaye rathe-sthdiA, a ra^mayaA gabhastyoA sthurayoA a 
adhvan a^vHsaA vrishanaA jMgkn&h. 

To whose hand men cling, in whose golden chariot the 
drivers stand firm, in whose strong fists the reins are well 
held^ on whose path the harnessed stallions hold together. 
(S&y. ^siAyante^ ^puryante ; or ^sinAanti, purayanti.) 

X. 96, 3. mdre ni rupa harita mimikshire. 

Bright colours stuck or clung or settled on Indra. (S&y. 
nishiktani babhuvuA ; miheA sanant&t karmam riipam.) 

3. With instrumental : 

i. 165, I. kay& ^ubhfi marutaA sam mimikshuA. 

To what splendour do the Maruts cling; or, what 
splendour clings to them? 

V. 58, 5. svaya matyat marutaA sam mimikshuA. (See 
also i. 165, I.) 
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The Maruto cling to their own thought or will. {Skj. 
vrishtyft Bamyak sinihtnti.) 

i. 167, 4. yavyS (ie. yaviyfi) s&dhftranyS-iva maruta^ 
minukshuA. 

A diflScult passage which receives little light from i. 173, 
13 ; viii. 98, 8; or vi. 27, 6. 

L 87, 6. bhftnii-bhiA s&n mimikshire. 

The Maruts were joined with splendour. (Say. medhnm 
ikkBnti,) 

4. With accusative : 

viii. 6iy 18. ni yS v^^ram mimikshatuA. 

Thy two arms which have firmly grasped the thunder- 
bolt. (S&y. parigrihnitaA.) 

Here I should also prefer to place vii. 20, 4, if we might 
explain mimikshan as a participle present of myaksh in the 
Hu-class : 

m yiffTBm indraA mimikshan. 

Grasping firmly the thunderbolt. (S&y. ^atrushu pri- 
payan.) 

vi. 29, 3. mj4 te pSdft duvaA & mimikshuA. 

Thy servants embrace thy feet for their happiness. (S&y. 
ftsinA»ntiy samarpayanti.) 

like other verbs which mean to join, myaksh, if accom- 
panied by prepositions expressive of separation, means to 
separate. (Cf. vi-yukta, se-^nctus.) 

ii. 28, 6. £po (iti) su myaksha varuna bhiyasam mat. 

Remove well from me, O Varuna, terror. (S&y. apa- 
gamaya.) 

Quite distinct from this is the desiderative or inchoative 
verb mimiksh, from mih, in the sense of to sprinkle, or to 
shower, chiefly used with reference to the gods who are. 
asked to sprinkle the sacrifice with rain. Thus we read : 

i. 142, 3. madhv& ya^&m mimikshati. 

(Nar&^amsa) sprinkles the sacrifice with rain. 

ix. 107, 6. m£dhv& ya^fifim mimiksha nsJi. 

Sprinkle (O Soma) our sacrifice with rain. 

i. 34, 3. trih adyfi ya^iifim madhun& mimikshatam. 

O A^vins, sprinkle the sacrifice with rain thrice to-day ! 

i. 47, 4. madhva ya^am mimikshatam. 

O A^vins, sprinkle the sacrifice with rain ! 
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5. Without m&lhu : 

i. 0,2, 13. mah? dyauA prithivf Ara naA im&m ya^&m 
mimikshatam. 

May the great heaven and earth sprinkle this our sacrifice, 

6. With m^idhu in the accusative : 

vi. 70, 5. madhu naA dyav&prithivi (iti) mimikshat&m. 

May heaven and earth shower down rain for us. 

Very frequently the A«vlns are asked to sprinkle the 
sacrifice with their whip. This whip seems originally, like 
the whip of the Maruts, to have been intended for the 
cracking noise of the storm, preceding the rain. Then as 
whips had probably some similarity to the instruments used 
for sprinkling butter on the sacrificial viands, the A^ins 
are asked to sprinkle the sacrifice with their whip, i. e. to 
give rain: 

i. 157, 4. madhu-matya naA ka«ay& mimikshatam. 

O A^vins, sprinkle us with your rain-giving whip. 

i. 22, 3. t^ya ya^nam mimikshatam. 

O A^vins, sprinkle the sacrifice with it (your whip). 

7. Lastly, we find such phrases as, 
i. 48, 16. sam na^ rayS — mimikshv£. 

Sprinkle us with wealth, i. e. shower wealth down upon 
us. Here mih is really treated as a Hu-verb in the 
Atmanepada. 

As an adjective, mimikshii is applied to Indra (iii. 50, 3), 
and mimiksha to Soma (vi. 34, 4). 

Verse 1, note '. I do not see how etdsaA can here be 
taken in any sense but that suggested by the Pada, a-itasoA, 
come near. Professor Roth thinks it not impossible that it 
may be meant for etaA, the fallow deer, the usual team of 
the Maruts. These Etas are mentioned in verse 5, but 
there the Pada gives quite correctly etan, not fi-it&n, and 
Say ana explains it accordingly by gantun. 

a 

Verse 1, note ^. The idea that the Maruts proclaim their 
own strength occurred before, i. 87, 3. It is a perfectly 
natural conception, for the louder the voice of the wind, the 
greater its strength. 

VOL. I. N 
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Yene 2^ note \ M&ias here, as elsewhere^ is used m the 
sense of thought preoedmg speech^ devotion not yet ex- 
pressed in prayer. See Taitt. Sanh. v. i, 3, 3. yat purusho 
manas&bhigaJbi^Aati tad ykkk vadati, what a man grasps in 
his mind that he expresses by speech. Professor Roth 
suggests an emendation which is ingenious, but not neces- 
sary, viz. mahS n£mas&^ with great adoration^ an expression 
which occurs, if not in vi, ^%, 17, at least in vii. 12, i. We 
find, however, the phrase maha manasa in 

vi. 40, 4. i y&hi 3&svat u^atK yayatha mdra maha manasa 
soma-p^yam, 

tipa brahmftni mnavaA im& nzh atha te jSLffMh tanv! 
yijah dh&t 

Come hither, thou hast always come^ Indra, to our 
libation through our yearning great devotion. Mayest 
thou hear these our prayers, and may then the sacrifice 
place vigour in thy body. 

It is curious to observe that throughout the Rig- 
veda the instrumental singular mahS is always used 
as an adjective belonging to some term or other for 
praise and prayer. Besides the passages mentioned, we 
find : 

ii. 24, I. ayS vidhema navaysl maha gira. 

Let us sacrifice with this new great song. 

vi. 52, 17. su-uktena mahS ndmasd & viv&se. 

I worship with a hymn with great adoration, or I worship 
with a great hynm in adoration. 

viii. 46, 14. g&ya girS mahS[ vi-*etasam. ♦ 

Celebrate the wise Indra with a great song. 
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Verse 3, note ^. We ought to scan kutaA tvam indra 

mahinaA san, because ydsi, being anud&tta, could not begin 
a new ptUla. It would be more natural to translate kiitai 
by why ? for the Maruts evidently wish to express their 
surprise at Indra*s going to do battle alone and without 
their assistance. I do not think, however, that in the 
Big^veda, even in the latest hymns, kutaA has ever a causal 
meaning, and I have therefore translated it in the same 
sense in which it occurs before in the poet's address to 
the Maruts. 
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Verse 3^ note \ Sat>-pati^ lord of men^ means lord of 
real mea^ Qf heroes, and should not be translated by good 
lord* Sat by itself is frequently used in the sense of 
heroes, of men physically rather than morally good : 

ii, J, 3, tvam agne indraA vHshabh^ sat&n asi. 

Thou, Agni, art Indra, the hero among heroes. 

i. 173, 7. sam&t-su tva 9^ satam urfinim. 

Thee, O hero, in battles the protector of (good and 
true) men. 

Verse 3, note '• The meaning of s£m priiitAase is very 
much the same as that of s&m vadasva in i. 170, 5. 

Verse 3, note \ fifubh&nfi evidently is meant as a name 
for the Maruts, who thus speak of themselves in the third 
person. This is by no means unusual in th^ Rig-veda; 
see, for instance, , 

i. 170, 2* tebhiA kalpasva s&dhu-yS mSi nah sam-arane 
vadhiA. 

Be thou good with these (with us, the Maruts), do not 
kill us in battle ! 

Verse 4. Indra certainly addresses his old friends, the 
Maruts, very unceremoniously, but this, though at first 
startling, was evidently the intention of the poet. He 
wished to represent a squabble between Indra and the 
Maruts, such as they were familiar with in their own 
village life, and this was to be followed by a reconciliation. 
The boorish rudeness, selfishness, and boastfiilness here 
ascribed to Indra may seem offensive to those who cannot 
divest themselves of the modern meaning of deities, but 
looked upon from the right point of view, it is really frdl 
of interest. 

Verse 4, note ^. Brahmsltii and mat&yaA are here men- 
tioned separately in the same way as a distinction is made 
between brahman, st6ma, and ukth^ iv. 22, i ; vi. 23, i ; 
between brahm&«i and giraA, iii. 51, 6 ; between brflima, 
giraA, and st6maA, vi, 38, 3 ; between brabmai giraA, ukthS, 
and mfoma, vi. 38, 4, &c. 
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Verse 4, note \ 8&m, which I have here translated by 
sweety is a difficult word to render. It is used as a sub- 
stantive, as an adjective, and as an adverb ; and in several 
instances it must remain doubtful whether it was mean^ 
for one or the other. The adverbial character is almost 
always, if not always, applicable, though in English there 
is no adverb of such general import as ^am, and we must 
therefore render it diflferently, although ^e are able to 
perceive that in the mind of the poet it might still have 
been conceived as an adverb, in the sense of *welL^ I shall 
arrange the principal passages in which s&m occurs accord- 
ing to the verbs with which it is construed. 

1. WithbhA: 

viii 79, 7. bhfiva naA soma s&m hride. 

Be thou. Soma, well (pleasant) to our heart* Cf. viii. 82, 3* 

viii. 48, 4. sim nsA bhava hride a pita^ indo (iti). 

Be thou well (sweet) to our heart, when drunk, O Soma. 
Cf. X. 9, 4. 

i. 90, 9. ^m naA bhavatu aryamlu 

May Aryaman be well (kind) to us ! 

vi. 74, I. s&nx nsJi bhutam dvi-pdde shn. A:atuA-pade. 

May Soma and Rudra be well (kind) to our men and cattle. 

Here *am might be rendered as an adverb, or as an 
adjective, or even as a substantive, in the sense of health 
or blessing. 

Cf. vii. 54, i; ix. 69, 7. The expression dvipad and 
HtuA-pad is curiously like what occurs in the prayers of 
the Eugubian tables, Fisovie Sanrie, ditu ocre Fisi, totfi 
Jovine, ocrer Fisie, totar Jovinar dupursus^ peturpursus fato 
fito, (Umbrische Sprachdenkmaler, von Aufrecht, p. 198.) 

ii. 38, II. 8&ax yat stotri-bhya^ dpdye bhavati. 

What may be well (a pleasure) for the praisers, for 
the friend. 

X. 37^ 10. s&m naA bhava Hkshas^. 

Be kind to us with thy Ught ! 

2. With as : 

viii. 17, 6. s6maA *am astu te hride. 
May the Soma be well (agreeable) to thy heart ! 
-i. 5, 7. 8&ai te santu pra-^etase. 
May the Somas be well (pleasing) to thee, the wise ! 
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V. 1 1, 5, tubhyam manishS iyam astu sim hrid6. 

May this prayer be well (acceptable) to thy heart ! 

i, 114, I. yathd s&m dsat dvi-p&de MtuA-pade. 

That it may be well for our men and cattle. Cf* z. 
165,1; 3. 

vii. 86y 8. s&m naA ksheme s&m 4m (iti) y6ge naA astu. 

May it be well with us in keeping and acquiring ! 

V- 7 9 9' ^ 7^ ^ — SLgne s&m asti dhfyase. 

He who is lief to thee to support, L e. he whom thou 
likest to support. 

V. 74y 9. ^am um (iti) su v&m — asm^am astu A:arkritiA. 

Let there be happiness to you — glory to us ! 

3. With as or bhA understood : 
vi. 45^ 2,:^. s&m yat gave na skMne. 

A song which is pleasant to the mighty Indra, as food 
to an ox. ^ 

viii. 13, II. sim it hi te. 
For it is well for thee. 
X. 86, 15. manthaA te indra s&m hride. 
The mixture is pleasant to thy heart, O Indra ! 
X. 97, 18. aram kamaya, s&m hrid^. 
Enough for love, pleasant to the heart, 
vi. 34, 3. s&m tat asmai. 
That is pleasant to him. 
vi. !2i, 4. kaA te ya^naA manase s&m varaya. 
What sacrifice seems to thy mind pleasant to select ? 

4. With kar : 

i. 43, 6. s&m nah karati drvate. 

May he do well to our horse, i. e. may he benefit our horses, 
iv. I, 3. tokS[ya tu^e — *am kridhi. 

Do good to our children and progeny, or bless us for 
the procreation of children. 

viii. 18, 8. s&m nsJi karataA a^vini. 
May the two A^ins do us good ! 

5. With vah : 

i. 157, 3. ^am na* S. vakshat dvi-pade HtuA-pade. 
May he bring blessing to us for man and cattle, 
viii. 5, ao. tena naA — p&sve tokaya s&m gave, vahatam 
pivariA ishaA. 
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Bring to us rich food, a blessing to cattle, to children, 
and to the ox. 

6. With other verbs, such as pA, v&, and others, where 
it is clearly used as an adverb : 

ix. 11, 3. s^ naA pavasva «am g&ve sim ginkjA sim 
irvate, Hm rl^an 6shadlubhyaA. 

Do thou, king Soma, stream upon us, a blesding for the 
ox, a blessing for man, a blessing for th6 horse, a bledding 
for the plants. Cf. ix, il, 7; 60, 4; 61, 15 ; 109, 5. 

^ 35> 4* ^^ ^^^ ishir&A abhi vatu v£ttaA. 

May the brisk wind blow kindly upon us, or blow a 
blessing upon us. 

viL 35, 6. sim naA tvash/ft gnlibhiA ihi mnotu. 

May Tvash/ar with the goddesses hear us here well, i. e. 
auspiciously ! 

^* 35y S* '^ ^^ B^oryah — ut etu. 

May the sun rise auspiciously for uS ! 

viii. 18, 9. s&m naA tapatu siKryaA. 

May the sun warm us well ! 

iii. 13, 6. $6m naA ioksL' — ague. 

Shine well for us, O Agni ! 

8&m also occurs in a phrase that has puzzled the inter- 
preters of the Veda very much, viz. s&txx y6A. These are 
two words, and must both be taken as substantives, though 
originally they may have been adverbs* Their meaning 
seems to have been much the same^ and in English they 
may safely be rendered by health and wealth, in the old 
acceptation of these words : 

^* 93> 7* dhattam ya^amanaya s&m j6h. 

Give, Agni and Soma, to the sacrificer health and 
wealth. 

i. 106, 5. s&m j6h yat te manuA-hitam tat imahe. 

Brihaspati, we ask for health and wealth which thou 
gavest to Manu. 

i. 114, d. yat s&m ka. j6h Aa mfinuA k-yege pitli tat 
a^y&ma tdva rudra prd-nitishu. 

Rudra, the health and wealth which Manu, the father, 
obtained, may we reach it under thy ^idance. 

^* 35f ^3* 7^^ m&nuh Hvrintta pitK naA tit ^m Aa y6A Aa 
rudr&ya va^mi. 
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The medicines which our father Manu chose^ those I 
desire, the health and wealth of Rudra. 

i. 189^ 2. bhava tokSya t^ayaya s&m y6h. 

Be to our offspring health and wealth ! 

iv. I2y 5. j&kkhsL tok^ya tdnayftya sim y6A. 

Give to our offspring health and wealth ! 

^* ^99 3* ^^c tokltya t&iayftya sixa j6h. 

I ask for our offspring health and wealth. 

vi. 5O9 7. dhlkta tok^ya t^nay&ya s&m j6h. 

Give to our offspring health and wealth ! 

X. 182, I. atha karat ya$ram&n&ya i&m j6h. 

May he then produce for the sacrificer health and 
wealth. 

vii. 69^ 5. t^na naA s&m y6h — ni a^in& vahatam. 

On that chariot bring to us, A^vins/ health and wealth. 

iii. ly, 3. dtha bhava j&gBmkakys, s&m yoA. 

Then^ Agni^ be health and wealth to the sacrificer. 

iii. 18, 4. brih&t vayaA ^a^aman^shu dhehi, revdt ague 
vi^ltmitreshu s&m j6h» 

Give^ Agni^ much food to those who praise thee, give to 
the Yi^&mitras richly health and wealth. 

X. 15, 4. dtha naA s&m j6h arapaA dadh&ta. 

And give us health and wealth without a flaw ! Cf. x. 59, 8. 

X. 37, II. tat asme s&m yoA arapaA dadh&tana. 

And give to us health and wealth without a flaw ! 

V. 47, 7. tat astu mitra-varu^& tat ague s&m j6h asma- 
bhyam idam astu «ast£m. 

Let this, O Mitra-Varuna, let this, O Agni, be health 
and wealth to us ; may this be auspicious ! 

V. 53, 14. vrishfv? s&m yoh SpaA usri bhesha^am sy^ma 
marutaA sahd. 

Let us be together, O Maruts, afler health, wealth, water, 
and medicine have been showered down in the morning. 

viii. 39, 4. s&m ka joh Xra mdyaA dadhe. 

He gave health, wealth, and happiness. 

viii. 71, 15. agnim s&m joh ks. dSitave. 

We ask Agni to give us health and wealth. 

X. 9, 4. s&m j6h ablu sravantu naA. 

May the waters bring to us health and wealth, or tnay 
they run towards us auspiciously. 
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Verse 4, note '. If we retain the reading of the MSS. 
^ushmaA iyarti, we must take it as an independent phrase, 
and translate it by *my strength rises/ For ^ushma, though 
in this and other places it is frequently explained as an 
adjective, meaning powerful^ is, as far as I can see, always 
a substantive, and means power, strength. There may be 
a few passages in which, as there occur several words for 
strength, it might be possible to translate ^lishma by strong. 
But even there it is better to keep to the general meanmg 
of ^lishma, and translate it as a substantive. 

lyarti means to rise and to raise. It is particularly 
applied to prayers raised by the poet in honour of the gods, 
and the similes used in connection with this, show clearly 
what the action impUed by iyarti really is. For instance, 

i. ii6, 1. st6m&n lyarmi abbny^-iva vataA. 

I stir up hymns as tbe wind stirs the clouds. 

X. 1 1 6, 9. su-vaArasySm iyarmi lundhau-iva pra irayam 
nSvam. 

I stir up sweet praise, as if rowing a ship on the river. 

In the sense of rising it occurs, 

X. 140, 7,. p&vaka-var*aA sukri-VBrkUi anuna-variSA ut 
iyarshi bh£inun&. 

Thou risest up with splendour, Agni, thou of bright, 
resplendent, undiminished majesty. 

We might therefore safely translate in our verse *niy 
strength rises,^ although it is true that such a phrase does 
not occur again, and that in other passages where iyarti and 
^ushma occur together, the former governs the latter in the 
accusative. Cf. iv. 17, 12 ; x. 75, 3. 

Verse 5, note ^. If, as we can hardly avoid, we ascribe 
this verse to the Maruts, we must recognize in it the usual 
offer of help to Indra on the part of the Maruts. The. 
question then only is, who are the strong friends in whose 
company they appear? It would be well if one could 
render antamebhiA by horses, as S&yana does, but there is 
no authority for it. Sva-kshatra is an adjective, meaning 
endowed with independent strength, synonymous . with 
jiva-tavas, i. 166, !Z. It is applied to the mind of Indra, 
i* 54> 3 I V. 35, 4 ; to the Maruts, v. 48, i, but never to 
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horses. As it stands, we can only suppose that a distinc- 
tion is made between the Maruts and their followers, and that 
after calling together their followers, and adorning themselves 
for battle, they proceed to harness their chariots. Cf. i. 107, 2. 

Verse 5, note ^ Etan, in all MSS. which I consulted, has 
here the accent on the first syllable, and Professor Aufrecht 
ought not to have altered the word into etSfn. If the accent 
had not been preserved by the tradition of the schools, the 
later interpreters would certainly have taken etdn for the 
demonstrative pronoun. As it is, in spite of accent and 
termination, Skyona in i. 166, 10, seems to take et^A for 
ete. In other passages, however, S&yana, too, has perceived 
the difference, and in i. 169, 6, he explains the word very 
ftiUy as prishadvarna gant&ro vfi asvk vk. In this passage 
the Etas are clearly the deer of the Maruts, the Prishatis ; 

i. 169, 6. Mha yat esham prithu-budhnasaA 6tkh. 

In the next verse, however, eta seems applied to the 
Maruts themselves : 

i. 169, 7. prati ghor^am etanfim ay^s&m marutfim srinve 
&-yatSm upabdiA. 

The shout of the terrible, speckled, indefatigable Maruts 
is heard, as they approach ; unless we translate : 

The noise of the terrible deer of the indefatigable Maruts 
is heard, as they approach. 

In i. 166, 10, amseshu ^t^, I adopt Professor Roth's 
conjecture, that etkh means the skins of the fallow deer, 
so that we should have to translate : On their shoulders 
are the deer-skins. 

In the other passages where eta occurs, it is used as a 
simile only, and therefore throws no light on the relation 
of the Etas to the Maruts. In both passages, however 
(v. S49 5 9 ^' 77^ ^)> ^^^ simile refers to the Maruts, though 
to their speed only, and not to their colour. 

Verse 5, note ^. MdhaA-bhiA, which I have translated 
^ with all our might,^ seems to be used almost as an adverb, 
mightily or quickly (makshu), although the original meaning, 
with our powers, through our might, is likewise applicable. 
The original meaning is quite perceptible in passages like 
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V. 62, 3. JdhArayatam pritbivfm uU dy£m mitra-r&gfftol 
varunft mihaA-bhiA. 

Kings Mitra and Varuna^ you have supported heaven 
and earth by your powers. 

vii- 3) 7. t^bhiA naA agne imitaiA mdhaA-bhiA «atain pur- 
bhiA SyastbhiA ni p4hi. 

With those immeasurable powers^ O Agni, protect us, with 
a hundred iron strongholds. 

i. 9O9 2. t6 — m&haA-bhiAy vratS rakshante vi^ifhl 

They always protect the laws by their powers. 

vii. 71, 1, tvfim naA agne mfihaA-bhiA p&hi. 

Protect us, Agni, with thy power. 

In other passages^ however, we see m&aA*bhiA used of 
the light or of the flames of Agni and of the dawn : 

iv. 14, 1. devaA r6A:am&naA m&aA-bhiA. 

Agni, the god, brilliant with his powers. 

vi. 64, 2. devi r6Aam&n& mfihaA-bhiA. 

O goddess, brilliant with thy powers. 

The powers of the Maruts are referred to by the same 
name in the following passages : 

v» 58, 5. pra-pra ^&yante — mfihaA-bhiA. 

The Maruts are bom with their powers. 

vii. 58, 2. pr& y^ m^haA-bhiA 6$ras& ut£ santi. 

llie Maruts who excel in power and strength. Cf. ill 
4, 6. 

Verse 6, note ^ Indra in this dialogue is evidently repre- 
sented as claiming everything for himself alone. He affects 
contempt for the help proflered by the Maruts, and seema 
to deny that he was at any time beholden to their assistance. 
By asking, Where was that custom of yours that you should 
join me in battle ? he implies that it never was their custom 
before, and that he can dispense with their succour now. 
He wants to be alone in his battle with Ahi, and does not 
wish that they should join him : (cf. i. 33, 4.) Professor 
Roth takes sam-adhatta in the sense of implicating, but it can 
hardly be said that the Maruts ever implicated Indra in his 
fight against Ahi. Certainly this is not in keeping with 
•the general tenor of tibis. dialogue^ where, on the contrary^ 
Indra shuns the company of the Maruts. But while on 
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tbis point I differ from Professor Roth, I think he has 
rightly interpreted the meaning of dnamam. Out of the 
four passages in which badha-snaiA occurs^ it is three times 
joined with nam, and every time has the sense of to bend 
away from, to escape from. See also Sonne, in Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift, vol. xii. p. 348. 

Verse 7, note ^. See vii. 39, 6. sakshimflii yujryebhiA nd 
devaiA. 

Verse 7, note \ The last words leave no doubt as to 
their meaning, for the phrase is one of frequent occurrence. 
The only difficulty is the vocative marutaA, where we should 
expect the nominative. It is quite possible, hdwever, that 
the Maruts should here address themselves, though, no 
doubt, it would be easy to alter the accent. As to the 
phrase itself, see 

viii. 61, 4« tathft it asat indra kr&tv& yathl va^aA. 

May it be so, O Indra, as thou desirest by thy mind. 

viii, 66, 4. vayri — it karat indraA krdtv& ylith& vd^at. 

May Indra with the thunderbolt act as he desires in his 
mind Cf, viii. 20, 17 ; a8, 4, &c. 

Verse 8, note \ Here again Indra claims everything for 
himself, denying that the Maruts in any way assisted him 
while pei^orming his great deeds. These deeds are the 
killing of Vritra, who withholds the waters, i. e. the rain 
from the earth, and the consequent liberation of the waters 
so that they flow down freely for the benefit of Manu, that 
is, of man. 

When Indra says that he slew Vritra indriy^na, he 
evidently chooses that word with a purpose, and we must 
therefore translate it, not only by might, but by Indra's 
peculiar might. Indriya, as derived from indra, means 
originally Indra-hood, then power in general, just as vere- 
thraghna in Zend means victory in general, though origin- 
ally it meant the slaying of Vritra. 

Verse 9, note ^, Devft& in the ordinary sense of a deity 
never occurs in the Rig^veda. The word-, in feet, as a 
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feminine substantive occurs but twice^ and in the tenth 
Mandiala only» But even there it does not mean deity. 
In X, 24^ 6, devaA devatayd means, O gods, by your god- 
head, i.e. by your divine power. In x. 98, i, brihaspate 
prati me devat&m ihi, I take devatd in the same sense as 
devat&ti, and translate, O Brihaspati, come to my sacrifice. 

In all other places where dev^ta occurs in the Rig-veda 
it is a local adverb, and means among the gods. I shall 
only quote those passages in which Professor Roth assigns 
to devfit& a different meaning : 

i. 55, 3. prd viry6«a devdta fiti Arekite. 

He is pre-eminent among the gods by his strength.. 

i. 22y 5. B&h ketik devata paddm. 

He knows the place among the gods. 

i. 100, 15. na yasya dev^ devat^ na martsLA apaA Arana 
^avasaA antam apuA. 

He, the end of whose power neither the gods among the 
gods, nor mortals, nor even the waters have reached. 

Here the translation of devata in the sense of ' by their 
godhead,' would be equally applicable, yet nothing would 
be gained as, in either case, devdt£i is a weak repetition. 

vi. 4, 7. indram na tva ^avasa devatd vayum pnnanti 
radhas& nn-tamfiA. 

The best among men celebrate thee, O Agni, as like 
unto Indra in strength among the gods, as like unto Y&yu 
in liberality. 

Verse 9, note *. The juxta-position of ^ayam^aA and 
ffkt&h would seem to show that, if the latter had a past, 
the former had a future meaning. To us, ' No one who 
will be bom and no one who has been bom,* would cer- 
tainly sound more natural. The Hindu, however, is 
familiar with the idea as here expressed, and in order to 
comprehend all beings, he speaks of those who are bom 
and those who are being bom. Thus in a Pada«ish^a of 
the Pavamants (ix. 67) we read : 

yan me garbhe vasataA p4pam ugram, 
ya^ ^ayam&nasya ka. himkid anyat, 
^^tasya ka. jsJc kkpi vardhato me, 
tat p&vam&nibhir aham pun&mi.. 
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Verse 9, note *. KarishyS is written in all the MSS, 
without a Yisarga, and unless we add the Visarga on our 
own authority, we should have to take it as an accusative 
plur. neut. of a passive participle of the future, karishy&m 
standing for k^iyam, faciendum. It would be much easier, 
however, to explain this form if we added the Yisarga, and 
read karishy^, which would then be a second person 
singular of a Yedic conjunctive of the future. This form 
occurs at least once more in the Veda : 

iv. 30, 23. utd nun^m yat indriydm karishySA indra 
paumsyam, adya nfikiA tat it minat. 

O Indra, let no man destroy to-day whatever manly feat 
thou art now going to achieve. 

Verse 10, note ^. As I have translated these words, they 
sound rather abrupt. The meaning, however, would be 
clear enough, viz. almighty power belongs to me, therefore 
I can dare and do. If this abrupt expression should offend, 
it may be avoided, by taking the participle dadhrishvan as 
a finite verb, and translating. Whatever I have been daring, 
I shall do according to my will. 

Verse 11, note ^ In this verse Indra, after having 
declined with no uncertain sound the friendship of the 
Maruts, repents himself of his unkindness towards his 
old friends. The words of praise which they addressed to 
him in verse 9, in spite of the rebuff they had received 
from Indra, have touched his heart, and we may suppose 
that after this, their reconciUation was complete. The 
words of Indra are clear enough, the only difficulty occurs 
in the last words, which are so idiomatic that it is impos- 
sible to render them in English. In tanve taniStbhiA, 
literally for the body by the bodies, tanu is used like the 
pronoun self. Both must therefore refer to the same 
subject. We cannot translate * for myself made by your- 
selves,' but must take the two words together, so that they 
should mean, 'the hymn which you have made for your 
own sake, freely, and by your own exertions, honestly.' 

Verse 13, note ^, I translate api-v&tayantaA by cherish- 
ing, a meaning equally applicable to i. 128, 2, and x. 25, i- 
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I suppose the original meaning was really to blow upon a 
person^ to cool or refresh a person by a draught of air, 
which, in countries like India, was and is the office of the 
attendants of a prince. It would then take the meaning of 
honouring, worshipping or cherishing, though I confess the 
hymns of the Veda seem almost too early for such a courtly 
metaphor. 

Verse 14, note ^ This is a verse which, without some 
conjectural alterations, it seems impossible to translate. 
S4yana, of course, has a translation ready for it, so has 
M. Langlois, but both of them offend against the simplest 
rules of grammar and logic. The first question is, who is 
meant by asmfin (which is here used as an amphimacer), 
the sacrificers or the Maruts? The verb & Arakr^ would well 
apply to the medhS mfiny&ya, the hymn of MAnya, which is 
mtended to bring the Maruts to the sacrifice, this bringing 
to the sacrifice l^mg the very meaning of & kar. BuTSen 
we have the vocative marutaA in the next line, and even if 
we changed the vocative into the accusative, we should not 
gain much, as the Maruts could hardly call upon anybody 
to turn them towards the sage. 

If, on the contrary, we admit that asman refers to those 
who offer the sacrifice, then we must make a distinction, 
which, it is true, is not an unusual one, between those who 
here speak of themselves in the first person, and who pro- 
vide the sacrifice, and the poet M&ndarya Mcinya, who was 
employed by them to compose or to recite this hymn. 

But even if we adopt this alternative, many difficulties 
still remain. First of all, we have to change the accent of 
kskre into Arakre, which may seem a slight change, but is 
not the less objectionable when we consider that in our 
emendations of the Vedic hymns we must think rather of 
accidents that might happen in oral traditions than of the 
lap9U8 calami of later scribes. Secondly, we must suppose 
that the hymn of Mandarya Mfinya ends with verse 13, and 
that the last verses were supplied by the sacrificers them- 
selves. Possibly the dialogue only, firom verse 3 to verse 12, 
was the work of M^ya, and the rest added at some solemn 
occasion. 
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Other difficulties^ however^ remain. Duvasyfit is taken 
by S&yana as an ablative of duvasya, worthy of duvas, 
i. e. of worship, of sacrifice. Unfortunately ttiis duvasya 
does not occur again, though it would be formed quite 
regularly, like namftsy^, worthy of worship, from ndmas, 
worship. 

If we take duvasyfit as the 3rd pers. sing, of the present 
in the Vedic conjunctive, we must also coafess that this 
conjunctive does not occur again. But the verb duvasyati 
occurs frequently. It seems to have two meanings. It is 
derived from duvas, which in the Vedic language means 
worship or sacrifice, just as karma, work, has assumed the 
special sense of sacrifice. Derived from duvas in this sense, 
duvasyati means to worship. But duvas meant originally 
any opiM operatum. The root from which duvas is derived, 
is lost in Sanskrit, but it exists in other languages. It 
must have been du or dA in the sense of acting, or 
sedulously working. It exists in Zend as du, to do, in 
Gothic as tdujan, gataujan, Old High German zawjan, 
Modem German zauen (Grimm, Gram. i^. p. 1041). The 
Gothic taviy opus. Old High German zouvn. Middle High 
German gezduwe (Grimm, Gram, iii. p. 499), come from 
the same source ; and it is possible, too, that the Old Norse 
tofrar, incantamenta, the Old High German zoupar, Middle 
High German zouber, both neuter, and the modern Zauber, 
may find their explanation in the Sanskrit duvas. Derived 
from duvas, in tiie sense of work, we have duvasyati in 
the sense of helping, providing, the German schaffen and 
verschaffen. 

In the sense of worshipping, duvasyati occurs, 

iii. a, 8, duvasyata — ^ata-vedasam. 

Worship 6atavedas. 

V. r%8, 6. & ^hota duvasyata agnim. 

Invoke, worship Agni. Cf. iii. 13, 3 5 i, 13. 

^' 3> I- agniA hi dev^ — duvasyati. 

Agni performs the worship of the gods. Cf. vii. 82, 5. 

i. 167, 6. suta^soma^ duvasydn. 

He who has poured out Soma and worships. 

In many passages duvasyati is joined with an in- 
strumental : 
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V. 42, II. nimaA-bhiA devdm — duvasya. 

Worship the god with praises. 

i. 78, a. tdm u tv& g6tama^ girfi — duvasyati. 

Gotama worships thee with a song. 

V. 49, 2. su-uktaiA devdm — duvasya. 

Worship the god with hymns. 

vi. 16, 46. vitf yaA devam — duvaayet. 

He who worships the god with food. 

X. 14, I. yamam — havishd duvasya. 

Worship Yama with an oblation. 

vi. 15, 6. agmm-agnim vaA samidha duvasyata. 

Worship Agni with your log of wood. Cf. viii. 44, i. 

iii. I, 2. samit-bhiA agnim namasa duvasyan. 

They worshipped Agni with logs of wood, with praise. 

In the more general and, I suppose, more original sense 
of caring for, attending^ we find duvasyati : 

^' 5^} 3* anehasaA stubhaA indraA duvasyati. 

Indra provides for the matchless worshippers. 

i. 113, 15. ka^im yabhiA — duvasyathaA. 

By the succours with which you help Kali. Cf. 1. 112, 21. 

i. 62, 10. duvasyanti svasaraA ahraya^iam. 

The sisters attend the proud (Agni). 

i. 119, 10. yuvdm pedave — yvetam — duvasyathaA. 

You provide for Pedu the white horse. 

If, then, we take duvasyati in the sense of working for, 
assisting, it may be with the special sense of assisting at a 
sacred act, like SiaKoveiv ; and if we take duvas, as it has 
the accent on the last syllable, as the performer of sacrifice, 
we may venture to translate, ' that he should help, as the 
singer helps the performer of the sacrifice *.^ The singer 
or the poet may be called the assistant at a sacrifice, for 
his presence was not necessary at all sacrifices, the songs 
constituting an ornament rather than an essential in most 
sacred acts. But though I think it right to offer this 
conjectural interpretation, I am far from supposing that it 
gives us the real sense of this diflScult verse. DuvasySt 
may be, as Sayawa suggests, an ablative of duvasya ; and 

* Kar in the sense of officiating at a sacrifice is equally construed with a 
dative, x. 97," 22. y^mai krin<5ti br&hmarutA, he for whom a Brfthmana 
perfonns a sacrifice. 
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duvasya^ like namasya, if we change the accent, may mean 
he who is to be worshipped, or worshipping. In this way 
a different interpretation might suggest itself, in which the 
words duvasyat duvase could be taken to mean 'from one 
worshipper to another/ Some happy thought may some 
day or other clear up this diflSculty, when those who have 
toiled, but toiled in a wrong direction, will receive scant 
thanks for the trouble they have taken. 

In the second line, the words 6 su varta remind one of 
similar phrases in the Veda, but we want an accusative, 
governed by varta; whereas marutaA, to judge from its 
accent, can only be a vocative. Thus we read : 

i. 138, 4. 6 (iti) sii tv& vavrittmahi st6mebhiA. 

May we turn thee quickly hither by our praises ! 

viii. 7, 33. 6 (iti) su vnsh»a^ — ^vavrityfim. 

May I turn the heroes quickly hither ! 

Compare also passages Uke iii. 33, 8 ; 

6 (iti) su svas&raA kibrave mnota. 

Listen quickly, O sisters, to the poet. 

i. 139, 7. 6 (iti) su na^ ague mnuhi. 

Hear us quickly, O Agni. 

Cf. i. 182, i; ii. 34, 15; vii. 59, 5; viii. 2, 19; x. 179, 2. 

Unless we change the accent, we must translate, * Bring 
hither quickly !' and we must take these words as addressed 
to the k&ru, the poet, whose hymn is supposed to attract the 
gods to the sacrifice. By a quick transition, the next words, 
marutaA vipram ikkheL, would then have to be taken as 
addressed to the gods, ' Maruts, on to the sage ! ' and the 
last words would become intelligible by laying stress on 
the vaA, ' for you, and not for Indra or any other god, has 
the singer recited these hymns.' 

Verse 15, note ^. I translate Manya, the son of Mana, 
because the poet, so called in i. 189, 8, is in all probability 
the same as our Mandarya Manya. 

Verse 15, note ^. The second Une is difficult, owing to 
the uncertain meaning of vaySm. First of all, it might 
seem as if the two hemistichs must be kept distinct, because 
the second is so often used independently of the first. 

VOL. I. O 
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There are passages, however, where this very hemistich 
carries on the sentence of a preceding hemistich, as, for 
instance, i. 177, 5; i8a, 8. We may therefore join tanve 
vayfim with the following words, and it certainly seems 
more diflScult to elicit any sense if we join them with 
the preceding words. 

K ish£ * jisiBhiSL might be rendered, ' Come hither with 
water or drink or rain,' y&sish/a being the aorist without 
the augment and with the intermediate vowel lengthened. 
The indicative occurs in 

V. 58, 6. yat pra ay&sish^a prishatibhiA a^aiA. 

When you Maruts come forth with your fallow deer and 
your horses. 

But what is the meaning of vayitm? YayS means a 
germ, a sprout, an ofishoot, a branch, as may be seen from 
the following passages : 

ii. 5; 4. vidvan asya vratat dhruvl[ vayaA-iva anu rohate. 

He who knows his eternal laws, springs up like young 
sprouts. 

vi. 7, 6. tasya it um (iti) vwvd bhiivana adhi murdhani 
vayaA-iva ruruhuA. 

From above the head of Yai^anara all worlds have 
grown, like yoimg sprouts. 

viii. 13, 6. stota — vaySA-iva anu rohate. 

The worshipper grows up like young sprouts. 

viii. 13, 17. mdram kshoniA avardhayan vayliA-iva. 

The people made Indra to grow like young sprouts. 

viii. 1 9,33. yasya te agne anye agnayaA upa-kshitaA vayaiA-iva. 

Agni, of whom the other fires are like parasitical shoots. 

i. 59, 1. vayfiA it agne agnayaA te anye. 

O Agni, the other fires are indeed offshoots of thee. 

ii. 35, 8. YSiy&h it anyS bhiivanani asya. 

The other worlds are indeed his (the rising sun's) offshoots. 

vi. 13, I. tvat visva — saubhagani agne yi yanti vaninaA 
na vaySA. 

From thee, O Agni, spring all happinesses, as the sprouts 
of a tree. 



* There was a misprint in the Sanhitft text, eahS instead of 4ahi^ which wm 
afterwards repeated whenever the same verse occurred again. 
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vi. 24, 3. vrikshasya nii (na?) te — vtijih vi ^tdyaA ruruhuA. 

Succours sprang from thee, like the branches of a tree. 

V. I, I. yahvaA-iva pra vayfim ut-^ihfinfiA pra bh&n&vaA 
sisrate nakam &kkhei. 

Like birds (?) flying up to a branch, the flames of Agni 
went up to heaven. 

Yu 57, 5. tSm pAshwaA su-matim vayfan vriksh&ya prfc 
vayam-iva indrasya ka. & rabh&mahe. 

Let us reach this favour of Pushan and of Indra, as one 
reaches forth to the branch of a tree. 

There remain some doubtful passages in which vayit 
occurs, vii. 40, 5, and x. 92, 3 ; 134, 6. In the first pas- 
sage, as in our own, YaySJi is trisyllabic. 

If vaya can be used in the sense of ofishoot or sprout, 
we may conclude that the same word, used in the 
siiigular, might mean offipring, particularly when joined 
with tanve. ' Give a branch to our body,' would be under- 
stood even in languages less metaphorical than that of the 
Vedas ; and as the prayer for * olive branches ' is a constant 
theme of the Vedic poets, the very absence of that prayer 
here, might justify us in assigning this sense to vayfim. 
In vi. 2, 5, the expression vayavantam kshdyam, a house 
with branches, means the same as nriv&ntam, a house with 
children and men. See M. M., On Bcoy and vayas, in 
Kuhn's Zeitschrift^ vol. xv. p. 215. 

If the third p4da is to be kept as an independent sentence, 
we must take y^ish^a as the third pers. sing, of the benedic- 
tive, and refer it to st6maA or giA. Grammatically this may 
seem preferable, and I have given this alternative translation 
in the next hymn, where the same verse occurs again. 

Verse 15, note ^. Vri^dna means an enclosure, a vo/olo^, 
whether it be derived from vri^, to ward off^, like ara: from 
arcere^ or from vrig, in the sense of clearing, as in vrikta- 
barhis, barhiA pra vri%e, i. 116, i. In either case the mean- 
ing remains much the same, viz. a field, cleared for pasture 
or agriculture, — a clearing, as it is Called in America, or a 
camp, — enclosed with hurdles or walls, so as to be capable 
of defence against wild animals or against enemies. Other 
meanings of vri^ana will be discussed in other places. 

O 2 
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MAJ\rDALA I, S^TA 166. 

AsHTAKA II, AdhyIya 4, Varga 1-3. 

1. Tdt nd voMma rabhasSya g&mnaxie pilrvam 
mahi-tvim vrishabhisya ketdve, aidM-iva jSsnaji 
maruta^ tuvi-svana^ yudM-iva sakr&h tavishltm 
kartana. 

2. Nftyam nd sdniim mddhu bibhrata^ dpa 
kriZanti kilZ^ viddtheshu ghrishyayaA, ndkshanti 
TudxSh dyas& namasvfnam nd mardhanti syd-tavasa^ 
haviA-krltam. 

3. Ydsmai tfm&sa^ ajnrii&h dr&sata vkyiJi p<5sham 
ha, havlsM dad&^iishe, uksMnti asmai manita^ 
hit^-iva pnni r^g^mm. pdjas^ mayafe-bhiivaA. 

4. A j6 jAgSmsi tdvishibhiA dvyata prd vaA 
^v&sa^ svd-yatdsaA adhra^an, bMyante \isvk bhii- 
van&ni harmy£ kitr&h ybJi j&mah prd-yat4su 
rishrfshu. 

5. Ydt tveshd-y&mAfe naddyanta pdrvat&n diviA 
v& prish^A^dm ndryS. * d^utyavuA, vlsvaA va^ d^an 
bhayate vdnaspdtiA. rathiydnti-iva prd grihlte dsha- 
dhiA. 

6. YAydm naA ugr^ marutsA su-ietiin^ drishto- 
gr^m^ su-matlm pipartana, ydtra vaA didyiit 
rddati kriviA-datl lin&ti -pasvih siidhitA-iva bar- 
h&nL 

* niry&h 
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Hymn to the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

1. Let us now proclaim for the robust^ host, for 
the herald* of the powerfiil (Indra), their ancient 
greatness! O ye strong-voiced Maruts, you heroes, 
show your powers on your way as with a torch, as 
with a sword!' 

2. Like parents bringing sweet to^ their own* 
son, the wild (Maruts) play playfully at the sacri- 
fices. The Budras reach the Worshipper with their 
protection, powerful by themselves, they do not hurt 
the sacrificer. 

3; For the giver of oblations, for him to whom 
the immortal guardians, too, have given plenty of 
riches, the Maruts, who gladden men with the milk 
(of rain), pour out, like friends, many clouds. 

4. You who have stirred^ up the clouds with 
might, your horses rushed* forth, self-guided. AU 
beings who dwell in houses * are afraid of you, your 
coming is brilliant with your spears thrust forth. 

5. When they whose path is fiery have caused the 
rocks to tremble,^ or when the manly Maruts have 
shaken the back of the sky, then every lord of the 
forest fears at your racing, the shrubs get out of 
your way,* quick like chariots.* 

6. You, O terrible Maruts, whose ranks are never 
broken, favourably^ fulfil our prayer!* Wherever 
your gory-toothed* lightning bites,* it crunches* all 
living beings, like a well-aimed bolt.® 
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7. Frd skambhi-desb?2M anavabhrd-r^UlliasaA al^- 
tAnSis&h viddtheshu sd-stut^, dr^anti arkdm madi- 
r^ya pitiye vidtiA vlrdsya pratham^ni paTimsy&. 



8. /Sat^bhu^-bhiA tdm abhl-hruteA agh£t pM- 
bhlA rakshata marutaA ydm ^vata, ^dnam ydm 
ugrdJh tavasaA vi-rapmiaA p^tbdna sdms^t tdna- 
yasya pushrfshu. 

9. Vl^v&ni bhadr4 marutaA. rdtheshu vah mitha- 
sprldhyft-iva tavishflCni 4-hitA, imseshu ^ ysJi pr4- 
patbesbu kb4ddyaA dksbaA vsh JcakrS, saxn&yk vf 
vavrite. 

10. Bhflrlni bhadr^ nd.ryeshu bibvlshu vdkshaA-su 
rukm^ rabbas^a^ an^dyaA, d^msesbu 6Wi pavishu 
kshur^ ^dhi v^yafe nd pakshllii vi &a}i sriyaA 
dhire. 

11. Mah^ntafe mabnUC vi-bhv3A vl-bb6tayafe 
dAre'drlsBh j6 divy^-iva sM-bhiA, mandr^ su- 
gihySJi svdritAraA ^^-bhiA. s^m-misWi Indre mani- 
taA pari-stiibhaA. 

12. T^t vaA su-gr&iM marutaA mahi-tvanto 
dlrghim vaA d&ti4m dditeA.-iva vratd,m, indrsh 
ksbui, tydyasS. vl hrnnkti tdt gr^dya ydsmai su- 
krite ^lAdbvam. 

13. Tdt vaA ginA'tv&m marutaA p^e yug^ 
purd ydt 5dmsam amritAsaA fivata, ayS dhiyi 
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7. The Maxuts whose gifts are firm, whose bounties 
are never ceasing, who do not revile/ and who are 
highly praised at the sacrifices, they sing forth their 
song * for to drink the sweet juice : they know the 
first manly deeds of the hero (Indra). 

8. The man whom you guarded, O Maruts, shield 
him with hundredfold strongholds from injury ^ and 
mischief, — the man whom you, O fearfiil, powerful 
ringers, protect fi-om reproach in the prosperity of 
his children. 

9. On your chariots, O Maruts, there are all good 
things, strong weapons ^ are pUed up clashing against 
each other. When you are on your journeys, you 
carry the rings ^ on your shoulders, and your axle 
turns the two wheels at once.* 

10. In your manly arms there are many good 
things, on your chests golden chains/ flaring 
ornaments, on your shoulders speckled deer-skins, 
on your fellies sharp edges ; * as birds spread their 
wings, you spread out your splendour behind you. 

11. They, mighty by might, all pervading, power- 
ful,^ visible from afar like the heavens^ with the 
stars, sweet-toned, soft-tongued singers with their 
mouths,* the Maruts, united with Indra, shout all 
around. 

12. This is your greatness,^ O well-bom Maruts! — 
your boimty^ extends as far as the sway* of Aditi.* 
Not even^ Indra in his scorn® can injure that 
boimty, on whatever man you have bestowed it for 
his good deeds. 

13. This is your kinship (with us), O Maruts, that 
you, immortals, in former years have often regarded 



k. 
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mdnave srush^fm Itvya s&k&m lu&rsh damsdnaiA^ A 
ifcikitrire. 

14. Y^na dirghdm marutafe susdv&ma ynsh- 
mfkena p^rlTiasft turdsaA, £ ydt tat^an vrigine 
gijx&^Bsh ehhih yagrfi^bhiA td^t abhi Ishtim asy&m. 

15. EshdA Yah st6ma^ maruta^ ij&m ^Oi mkudk- 
y%a mfinydsya k4r6A, ^ isM yAslsh^a taavg vay&n 
yidy«ma isMm vri^dnam gdi^-danum. 



COMMENTARY. 

This hymn is ascribed to Agastya^ the reputed son of 
Mitravanmau^ and, brother of Vasish^Aa. Tlie metre in 
verses i— 13 is CkgSLti, in 14, 15 Trish/ubh. 

Verse 1, note ^. Rabhasa^ an adjective of rabhas, and 
this again from the root rabh^ to rush upon a thing, a-rabh, 
to begin a thing. From this root rabh we have the Latin 
robur, in the general sense of strength, while in rabies the 
original meaning of impetuous motion has been more clearly 
preserved. In the Vedic Sanskrit, derivatives from the 
root rabh convey the meaning both of quickness and of 
strength. Quickness in ancient language frequently implies 
strength, and strength impUes quickness, as we see, for 
instance, from the German snel, which, from meaning 
originally strong, comes to mean in modem German quick, 
and quick only. Thus we read : 

i. 145, 3. sisuh a adatta sam rabha^. 

The child (Agni) acquired vigour. 

Indra is called rabha^-d^^, giver of strength 5 and 
rabhasjS, vigorous, is appUed not only to the Maruts, who 
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our call.^ Having through this prayer granted a 
hearing to man, these heroes become well known by 
their valiant deeds. 

14. That we may long flourish, Maruts, with 
your wealth, O ye racers, that our men may spread 
in the camp, therefore let me achieve the rite with 
these offerings. 

15. May this praise, Maruts, may this song of 
M^nddrya, the son of M4na, the poet, approach you 
(asking) for offspring to our body together with food ! 
May we find food, and a camp with running water ! 



^ ^* 5^9 59 Are called rShhieiithkh, the most vigorous, but 
also to Agni, ii. lo, 4, and to Indra, iii. 31, 12. 

In the sense of rabid, furious, it occurs in 

X* 95, 14. adha enam vrikih rabhasSsa^ adyuA. 

May rabid wolves eat him ! 

In the next verse rabhasa, the epithet of the wolves, is 
replaced by a^va, which means unlucky, uncanny. 

In our hymn rabhasa occurs once more, and is appUed 
there, in verse lo, to the aii^ or glittering ornaments of 
the Maruts. Here Skyansi translates it by lovely, and it 
was most likely intended to convey the idea of Uvely or 
brilliant splendour. See also ix. 96, i. 

Verse 1, note ^. Ketu, derived from an old root ki, 
in Sanskrit Ai, to perceive, means originally that by which 
a thing is perceived or known, whether a sign, or a flag, or 
a herald. It then takes the more general sense of light 
and splendour. In our passage, herald seems to me the 
most appropriate rendering, though B. and R prefer the 
sense of banner. The Maruts come before Indra, they 
announce the arrival of Indra, they are the first of his 
army. 
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Verse 1, note *. The real difficulty of our verse lies in 
the two comparisons aidhS-iva and yudhS-iva. Neither of 
them occurs again in the Rig-veda. B. and R. explain 
aidhS as an instrumental of aidh^ flaming, or flame, and 
derive it from the root idh, to kindle, with the preposition a. 
Professor Bollensen in his excellent article Zur Herstellimg 
des Veda (Orient und Occident, vol. iii. p. 473) says: 
'The analysis of the text given in the Pada, viz. aidha- 
iva and yudha-iva, is contrary to all sense. The common 
predicate is tavishani kartana, exercise your power, you 
roarers, L e. blow as if you meant to kindle the Are on the 
altar, show your power as if you went to battle. We ought 
therefore to read axdhi | va and yudh^ | va. Both are 
infinitives, aidh is nothing but the root idh + a, to kindle, 
to light.' Now this is certainly a very ingenious explana- 
tion, but it rests on a supposition which I cannot consider 
as proved, viz. that in the Veda, as in Pali, the comparative 
particle iva may be abbreviated to va. It must be admitted, 
I believe, that the two short syllables of iva are occasionally 
counted in the Veda as one, but yudh^-iva, though it 
might become yudha iva, would never in the Veda become 
yudheva. 

As yudha occurs frequently in the Veda, we may begin 
by admitting that the parallel form aidhS must be explained 
in analogy to yudh£[. Now yiidh is a verbal noun and 
means fighting. We have the accusative yiidham, i. 53, 7; 
the genitive yudhdA, viii. 27, 17 ; the dative yudhe, i. 61, 13; 
the locative yudhi, i. 8, 3 ; the instrumental yudhS, i. ^^, 7, 
&c. ; loc. plur. yut-sii, i. 91, 21. As long as yiidh retains 
the general predicative meaning of fighting, some of these 
cases may be called infinitives. But yudh soon assumes 
not only the meaning of battle, battle-ground, but also of 
instrument of fighting, weapon. In another passage, 
X. 103, 2, yudhaA may be taken as a vocative plural, 
meaning fighters. Passages in which yiidh means clearly 
weapon, are, for instance, 

V. 52, 6. a rukmaiA & yudhS naraA rishvSA rish/ft 
asrikshata. 

With your gold chains, with your weapon, you have 
stretched forth the uplifted spears. 
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^* 55$ S* P^^^ s6masya divdA Si vridh^aA «iS[raA niA 
yudha adhamat d^syihi. 

The hero^ growings after drinking the Soma^ blew away 
from the sky the enemies with his weapon. See also 
X. 103, 4. 

I therefore take yudh in our passage also in the sense of 
weapon or sword^ and, in accordance with this, I assign 
to aidh the meaning of torch. Whether sidh comes from 
idh with the preposition &, which after all, would only give 
edh, or whether we have in the Sanskrit aidh the same 
peculiar strengthening which this very root shows in Greek 
and Latin*, would be difficult to decide. The torch of the 
Maruts is the li^tning, the weapon the thunderbolt, and 
by both they manifest their strength. 

Wilson : * We proclaim eagerly, Maruts, your ancient 
greatness, for (the sake of inducing) your prompt appear- 
ance, as the indication of (the approach of) the showerer 
(of benefits). Loud-roaring and mighty Maruts, you exert 
your vigorous energies for the advance (to the sacrifice), 
as if it was to battle.^ 

Langlois: 'Le g^n^eux (Agni) a donne le signal; 
chantons Phymne du matin en Phonneur d^une race im- 
petueuse. O puissants et rapides Marouts, que la marche 
accroisse votre &lat; que Pelan du combat augmente vos 
forces!' 

Verse 2, note ^. That upa can be construed with the 
accusative is clear from many passages : 

iii. 35, 2. upa imam ya^iiam S, vahataA indram. 
Bring Indra to this sacrifice ! 
i. 25, 4. ^yeJi na vasati^ upa. 
As birds (fly) to thdr nests. 

Verse 2, note ^. Nitya, from ni + tya, means originally 
what is inside, interims, then what is one's own; and is 
opposed to nishfya, from nis + tya, what is outside, strange, 
or hostile. Nitya has been well compared with ni^a, literally 



* Schleicheri Compendium, § 36, cuOv, alO^p, cdOovffa; and § 49, aideSf 
aidUie, oestas. 
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eingeboren, then, like nitya^ one's own. What is inside^ or 
in a thing or place, is its own, is peculiar to it, does not 
move or change, and hence the secondary meanings of 
nitya, one's own, unchanging, eternal. Thus we find nitya 
used in the sense of internal or domestic : 

L 73, 4. tam tv& n&raA dame & nityam iddham agne 
s&Aanta kshitishu dhruvfisu. 

Our men worshipped thee, O Agni, lighted within the 
house in safe places. 

This I beUeve to be a more appropriate rendering than 
if we take nitya in the sense of always, continuously lighted, 
or, as some propose, in the sense of eternal, everlasting. 

vii. I, 2. dakshSyyaA ya^ dame Ssa nityaA. 

Agni who is to be pleased within the house, i.e. as belong- 
ing to the house, and, in that sense, who is to be pleased 
always. Cf. i. 140, 7; 141, 2; x. 12, 2, and iii. 25, 5, 
where nityaA, however, may have been intended as an 
adjective belonging to the vocative suno. 

Most frequently nitya occurs with sunu, i. 66, i; 185, 2; 
tanaya, iii, 15, 2 ; x. 39, 14; toka, ii. 2, 11 ; 4pi, vii, 88, 6; 
pdti, L 71, I, and has always the meaning of one^s own, 
very much Kke the later Sanskrit ni^a, which never occurs 
in the Rig-veda, though it makes its appearance in the 
Atharvana. 

Nish/ya, ea^traneus, occurs three times in the Rig-veda ; 

vi. 75, 19. yaA naJi svaA aranaA yaA Aa nish/yaA 
^gh^sati. 

Whoever wishes to hurt us, our own friend or a stranger 
from without. 

X. 133, 5. yaA naA indra abhi-dfisati sa-nabhiA yaA ia 
nishfyaA. 

He who infests us, O. Indra, whether a relative or a 
stranger. 

viii. I, 13. mS bhuma nish/yaA-iva indra tvad ara»aA-iva. 

Let us not be like outsiders, O Indra, not like strangers 
to thee. 

Wilson : * Ever accepting the sweet (libation), as (they 
would) a son, they sport playfully at sacrifices, demolishing 
(all intruders).' 

Langlois : ' Acceptant la douce Ubation sans cesse renou- 
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vel^e^ comme (un pere adopte) un nouveau-n^^ ils se livrent 
a leurs jeux au milieu des sacrifices, terribles (pour leurs 
ennemis)/ 

Verse 4, note ^. ^vyata, a Vedic second aorist of vi (ay), 
to stir up, to excite. From it pravayaita, a goad, pra-vetar, 
a driver. The Greek oT-^-rpo^, gad-fljr, has been referred 
to the same root. See Pick, Worterbuch, p. 170. 

Verse 4, note ^. Adhn^an, from dhra^, a root which, 
by metathesis of aspiration, would assume the form of 
dra^A or dragh. In Greek, the final medial aspirate being 
hardened, reacts on the initial media, and changes it to t, 
as b4hu becomes T^x^y, budh irvd, bandh irevd. This 
would give us rpe^, the Greek root for running, Goth. 
thrag-Jan. 

Verse 4, note ^. Harmyd is used here as an adjective to 
bhuvana, and can only mean Hving in houses. It does not, 
however, occur again in the same sense, though it occurs 
several times as a substantive, meaning house. Its original 
meaning is fire-pit, then hearth, then house, a transition of 
meaning analogous to that of ades. Most of the ancient 
nations begin their kitchen with a fire-pit. 'They dig a 
hole in the ground, take a piece of the animal's raw hide, 
and press it down with their hands, close to the sides of the 
hole, which thus becomes a sort of pot or basin. This 
they fill with water, and they make a number of stones 
red-hot in a fire close by. The meat is put into the water, 
and the stones dropped in till the meat is boiled. Catlin 
describes the process as awkward and tedious, and says 
that since the Assinaboins had learnt from the Mandans 
to make pottery, and had been supplied with vessels by 
the traders, they had entirely done away the custom, 
"excepting at public festivals; where they seem, like all 
others of the human family, to take pleasure in cherishing 

and perpetuating their ancient customs *.'* * This pit was 

4 

* Tylor, Early History of Mankind, p. 262. 
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called harmyd, which is the Zend zairimya*, or gharma, 
which is the Latin fomma. . Thus we read : 

vii. 56, 16. t^ harmye-sthaA «i«avaA na ^ubhrSU^. 

The Maruts bright like boys standing by the hearth. 

From meaning fire-pit, or hearth, harmya afterwards 
takes the more general sense of house: 

vii 55, 6. tesh&m sam hanmaA akshSm yath^ idam 
harmyam tatha. 

We shut their eyes as we shut this house, (possibly, 
this oven.) 

vii. 76, 2. pratiK & ag&t adhi harmyebhyaA. 

The dawn comes near, over the house-tops. 

X* 4^> 3* ^ataA a harmyeshu. 

Agni, bom in the houses. 

X. 73, 10. manyoA iy&ya harmyeshu tasthau. 

He came from Manyu, he remained in the houses. 

In some of these passages harmya might be taken in 
the sense of householder ; but as harmya in vii. 55, 6, has 
clearly the meaning of a building, it seems better not to 
assign to it unnecessarily 4ny new significations. 

But there is one other meaning which harmya has clearly 
assumed in the Veda, and thaf is pit, or L region of 
darkness, the abode of evil spirits, lastly the abode of the 
departed. The transition of meaning is inteUigible enough, 
the fiery oven becoming naturally the symbol of any other 
place of torment : 

v« 3^? 5- yiiyutsantam tamasi harmye dhaA. 

When thou, Indra, hadst placed /8>ush/ia, who was 
anxious to fight, in the darkness of the pit. 

In the next verse we find 

asurye tamasi, in the ghastly darkness. 

viii. 5, 23. yuvam ka/iv&ya nfisaty& api-riptaya harmye 
«a«vat utiA da^asyathaA. 

You, Nasatyas, always grant your aid to Ka/iva when 
thrown into the pit. 



* Justi, Handbuch, p. 119, zairimyanura, adj. in der Tiefe essend. Name 
eines Da^va oder, da er dem Hnnd gegentiber genannt wird, eines ahri- 
manischen Thieres, Spiegel (Av. iibers. vol. i. p. 190) yermathet des 
Hamsters. 
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This fiery pit into which Atri is thrown, and where he, 
too, was saved by the A^ns, is Ukewise called gharm&» 
i- iia, 7; 119, 6; viii. 73, 3; x. 80, 3. 

Lastly we find: 

X. 114, 10. yad£ yamfiA bhavati harmye hitaA. 

When Yama is seated in his house, or in the nether 
world. 

The Pitars, too, the spirits of the departed, the Manes, 
are called gharma-sad, dwelling in the abode of Yama, 
X. 15, 9, and 10. 

Wilson : ^ Those, your coursers, which traverse the 
regions in their speed, proceed, self-guided : all worlds, all 
dwellings are alarmed, for marvellous is your coming : 
(such fear as is felt) when spears are thrust forth (in 
battle)/ 

Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vol. ii. p. 234 : ^ Die ihr die Luft 
erfullt mit eurer Kraft, hervorsturmt ihr selbst-gelenkten 
Laufes/ 

Verse 5, note ^. Nad certainly means to sound, and the 
causative might be translated by ' to make cry or shriek/ 
If we took parvata in the sense of cloud, we might trans- 
late, ' When you make the clouds roar ;^ if we took parvata 
for mountain, we might, with Professor Wilson, render the 
passage by ^ When your brilliant coursers make the 
mountains echo/ But nad, Uke other roots which after- 
wards take the meaning of sounding, means originally to 
vibrate, to shake ; and if we compare analogous passages 
where nad occurs, we shall see that in our verse, too, the 
Vedic poet undoubtedly meant nad to be taken in that 
sense : 

viii. 20, 5. ikyutk kit \ilh a^an a n^nadati parvatfisaA 
vanaspatiA, bhilmiA ylfmeshu rebate. 

At your racing even things that are immovable shake, the 
rocks, the lord of the forest; the earth trembles on your 
ways. (See i. 37, 7, note ^, page 62.) 

Verse 5, note K See i. 37, 7, note ^, page 62. 

Verse 5, note ^. Rathiyanti-iva does not occur again. 
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S&yana explains it^ like a woman who wishes for a chariot, 
or who rides in a chariot. I join it with dshadhi^ and take 
it in the sense of upam&nid kkkre (P&n. iii. i^ lo)^ i. e. to 
behave like or to be like a chariot, whether the comparison 
is meant to express simply the quickness of chariots or the 
whirling of their wheels. The Pada has rathiyfinti, whereas 
the more regular form is that of the 3anhit&, rathiyanti. 
Cf. Pr&ti*&khya, 587. 

Verse 6, note ^. Su-A:etun&, the instrumental of su-)tetu, 
kindness, good-mindedness, favour* This word occurs in 
the instrumental only, and always refers to the kindness of 
the gods; not, like sumati, to the kindness of the worshipper 
also: 

i. 79, 9. & naA agne su-A:etun$ rayim vi^vayu-poshslsam, 
mftrdikdm dhehi ^vase. 

Give us, O Agni^ through thy favour wealth which sup- 
ports our whole hfe, give us grace to Uve. 

i. 127, II. saA nah nedish/Aam dadri^anaA & bhara agne 
dev^hlA s.a-A:an&A su-A:etun& mahaA rayaA su-^etuna. 

Thou, O Agni^ seen close to us, bring to us, in company 
with the gods, by thy favour, great riches, by thy favour! 

i. 159, 5. asm&bhyam dyavaprithivi (iti) su-Aetuna rayim 
dhattam vasu-mantam «ata-gvinam. 

Give to us, O Dyav&prithivi, by your favour, wealth, 
consisting of treasures and many flocks. 

V. 51, II. svasti dy&vaprithivi (iti) su-*etun&. 

Give us, O Dy&vfiprithivi, happiness through your favour! 

V. 64, 2,, ta bahdv& su-^etun& pra yantam asmai arHte. 

Stretch out your arms with kindness to this worshipper ! 

In one passage of the ninth Manrfala (ix. 65^ 30) we 
meet with su-^etunam, as an accusative, referring to Soma, 
the gracious, and this would pre-suppose a substantive 
\ Aetuna, which, however, does not exist. 

Verse 6, note ^. Sumati has^ no doubt, in most passages 
in the Rig-veda, the meaning of favour, the favour of the 
gods. * Let us obtain your favour, let us be in your 
favour,* are familiar expressions of the Vedic poets. But 
there are also numerous passages where that meaning is 
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inapplicable^ and where, as in our passage, we must trans- 
late sumati by prayer or desire. 

In the following passages sumati is clearly used in its 
original sense of favour, blessing, or even gift : 

^* 73> ^ (7)* su-malim bhiksham&n&A. 

Begging for thy favour. 

i. 171^ I. su-ukt^na bhikshe su-matim tur&i&m. 

With a hymn I beg for the favour of the quick Maruts. 

i. 114, 3. avyfima te su-matim. 

May we obtain thy favour ! Cf. i. 114, 9. 

i. 114, 4. su-matim it vaydm asya & vrimmahe. 

We choose his favour. Cf. iii. 33, 11. 

i. 117, 23. sada kavi (iti) su-matim & keke v&m. 

I always desire your favour, O ye wise A^vins. 

i. 156, 3. msh&h te vishno (iti) su-matim bha^&mahe. 

May we, O Vishnu, enjoy the favour of thee, the mighty ! 

Bhiksh, to beg, used above, is an old desiderative form 
of bha^, and means to wish to enjoy. 

iii. 4, I. su-matim r&si vasvaA. 

Thou grantest the favour of wealth. 

vii. 39, I. urdhv^ agniA su-matim vasva^ a^ret. 

The lighted fire went up for the favour of wealth. 
Cf. vii. 60, II ; ix. 97, 26. 

iii. 57, 6. vaso (iti) rfisva su-matim vi*va-^anyam. 

Grant us, O Vasu, thy favour, which is glorious among 
men ! 

vii. 100, 2, tvam vishno (iti) su-matim vi«va-^any&m^ — 

Mayest thou, Vishnu, give thy favour, which is glorious 
among men ! 

X. II, 7. yah te agne su-matim martaA akshat. 

The mortal who obtained thy favour, O Agni. 

ii. 34, 15. arvSH s£[ marutaA yS vaA Atih 6 (iti) su v&«rfi- 
iva su-matiA ;^gatu. 

Your help, O Maruts, which is to usward, your favour 
may it come near, like a cow ! 

viii. 22, 4. asman aMAa su-matiA v^m «ubha^ pati (iti) 
S dhenuA-iva dhavatu. 

May jout favour, O A«vins, hasten towards us, like a 
cow! 

VOL. I. P 
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But this meaniBg is by no means the invariable meaning 
of sumati, and it will easily be seen that> in the follo\King 
passages, the word must be translated by prayer. Thus 
when Sarasvati is called (i* 3, 11) A^tanti su-malin^^ this 
can only mean she who knows of the prayers, as before 
she is called Aodayitrf siinnt&nfim, she who excites songs 
of praise: 

i. 151, 7. UkhsL g(raA su*matfm gantam asma-ytf (iti). 

Come towards the songs, towards the prayer, you who are 
longing for us. C£ x. 20, 10. 

ii. 43, 3. t^hnfm fisinaA su-malim itikiddhi naA. 

Sitting quiet, Usten, O STakuni (bird), to our prayer ! 

v. I, lo. A bhandisUAasya su-matim iUkiddhi* 

Take notice of the prayer of thy best praiser ! Cf. v. 33, i. 

vii* 18, 4. i naA indraA su-malim gantu a^^Aa. 

May Indra come to our prayer ! 

vii. 31, 10. prfi-^etase pr£ su-matim krinudhvam. 

Make a prayer for the wise god ] 

ix. 96, a. su-matim y&ti &kkha^ 

He (Soma) goes near to the prayer. 

x. 148, 3. Kshtn&m vipraA su-matim kakknih. 

Thou, the wise, desiring the prayer of the iiishis. 

viii. 22, 6. t£ v&m adya sumati-bhiA ^ubhaA pati (iti) 
iLSviak pr& stuvtmahi. 

Let us praise to-day the glorious Amns with our prayers. 

ix. 74^ I. t£m imahe su-mati. 

We implore him with prayer. 

In our passage the verb pipartana, fill or Ailfil, indicates 
in what sense sumati ought to be taken. Su-matun pipar- 
tana is no more than kS[mam pipartana, fulfil our desire! 
See vii. 62, 3. & naA k&nam p^purantu ; i. 158, 2. kama- 
prena-iva m&ias&. On sumna, see Aufrecht, in Kuhn's 
Zeitschrifl, vol. iv. p. 274. 

Verse 6, note *. KriviA-datt has been a crux to ancient 
and modem interpreters. It is mentioned as a difficult 
word in the Nigha9»^, and all that Y4ska has to say is 
that it means possessed of cutting teeth; (Nir. vi. 30. 
kritfrdati vikartanadantt») Professor Roth, in his note to 
this passage, says that krivi can never have the meaning 
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of Yfell, which is ascribed to it in the Nighan^ iii. 23, but 
seems rather to mean an animal, perhaps the wild boar, 
KOLirpo^y with metathesis of v and r. He translates our 
passage : ' Where your lightning with boar-teeth tears/ In 
his Dictionary, however, he only says, ' krivu, perhaps the 
name of an animal, and dant, tooth/ Sftyana contents 
himself with explaining kiivirdatt by vikshepa«a*!ladantf, 
having teeth that scatter about. 

My own translation is founded on the supposition that 
kiivis, the first portion of krivirdati, has nothing to do 
with krivi, but is a dialectic variety of kravis, raw flesh, 
the Greek Kpeag, Latin caro, cruor. It means what is raw, 
bloody, or gory. From it the adjective kriira, horriblei 
cruenttia; (Curtius, Grundziige, p. 142; Kuhn, Zeitschrift, 
vol. ii. p. 2,^5.) A name of the goddess Durg& in later San- 
skrit is kruradanti, and with a similar conception the lightning, 
I believe, is here called krivirdati, with gory teeth. 

Verse 6, note ^. It should be observed that in radati the 
simile of the teeth of the lightning is carried on. For 
radati may be supposed to have had in the Veda, too, the 
original meaning of radere and rddere, to scratch, to gnaw. 
Rada and radana in the later Sanskrit mean tooth. It is 
curious, however, that there is no other passage in the Rig- 
veda where rad clearly means to bite. It means to cut, in 

i. 61, 12. go^ na parva vi rada tira^H. 

Cut his joint through, as the joint of an ox. 

But in most passages where rad occurs in the Veda, it 
has the meaning of giving, and is in fact a different root^ but 
hardly the same which we have in the Zend rad, to give, 
and which Justi rightly identifies with the root r&dh. 

This meaning is evident in the following passages : 

vii. 79, 4. tSvat ushaA r&lhaA asmabhyam r&sva yfivat 
stotri-bhyaA aradaA gnniui&. 

Grant us, Ushas, so much wealth as thou hast given to 
the singers. 

i 116, 7. kakshivate aradatam puram-dhim. 

You gave wisdom to Kakshivat. 

i. 169, 8. rada manit-bhi^ mrudhaA g6-agr&A. 

Give to the Maruts gifts, rich in cattle. 

P 2 
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vii. 62, 3. vi naA sahdsram ^urudhaA radantu. 

May they (the gods) give to us a thousand gifts. 

L 117, II. vif^am vipr&ya — T&iantL 

Giving sustenance to the sage ! 

vL 6iy 6. r£da piishifriva naA sanim. 

Give us, Sarasvatiy wealth, Uke Pushan ! 

ix. 93, 4. rada indo (iti) rayim. 

Give us, O Indra, wealth I 

vii. 3a, 18. rada-vaso (iti). 

Indra, thou who givest wealth ! 

In many passages, however, this verb rad is connected 
with words meaning way or path, and it then becomes a 
question whether it simply means to grant a way, or to cut 
a way open for some one. In Zend, too, the same idiom 
occurs, and Professor Justi explains it by ^ prepare a way/ 
J subjoin the principal passages : 

vi. 30, 3. yat &bhyaA ^b*adaA gdtum indra. 

That thou hast cut a way for them (the rivers). 

iv. 19, 2. pr& vartantA aradaA vi^va-dhenaA. 

Thou (Indra) hast cut open the paths for all the cows. 

vii. 47, 4« ySbhyaA indraA aradat gatum. 

The rivers for which Indra cut a way. 

X. 75, 2- pra te aradat v&runah yStave pathaA, 

Varwia cut the paths for thee to go. 

vii. 87, 1, radat pathaA varunaA stby&ya. 

Varwia cut paths for Surya. 

V. 80, 3. pathiA radanti suvitfya devi. 

She, the dawn, cutting open the paths for wealth. 

vii. 60, 4. yasmai &idity&h adhvanaA radanti. 

For whom the Adityas cut roads. 

ii. 30, 2,. path^ radantiA — dhunayaA yanti artham. 

Cutting their paths, the rivers go to their goal. 

This last verse seems to show that the cutting open of 
a road is really the idea expressed by rad in all these 
passages. And thus we find the rivers themselves saying 
that Indra cut them out or delivered them : 

iii* 33, 6. indraA asm^ aradat ySffrBrhSbxih. Cf. x. 89, 7* 

Verse 6, note ^. Rinl!ti, like the preceding expressions 
krivirdati and radati, is not chosen at random, for thougb 
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it has the general meaning of crushing or destroying, it is 
used by the Vedic poets with special reference to the 
chewing or crunching by means of the teeth. For 
instance, 

i. 148, 4. puriStm dmm&h ni rin&ti ^^bhaiA. 

Agni crunches many things with his jaws. 

i. 127, 4. sthirS Ait ann& ni rindti 6^as&. 

Even tough morsels he (Agni) crunches fiercely. 

In a more general sense we find it used, 

V. 41, 10. sokih-keseJi ni rinati vana. 

Agni with flaming hair swallows or destroys the forests. 

iv. 19, 3. ahim va^ewa vi rinSJi. 

Thou destroyedst Abi with the thunderbolt. 

X. 120, 1. sadyaA ffRgn&xiah ni rin&ti «atriin. 

As soon as bom he destroys his enemies. 

Verse 6, note ®. SiidhitA-iva barhand. I think the expla- 
nation of this phrase given by S&ya^ia may be retained. 
He explains sudhita by suhita, i. e. sushMu prerit^, well 
thrown, well levelled, and barha^ia by hatis, tatslidhana hetir 
va, a blow or its instrument, a weapon. Professor Roth 
takes barhan^ as an instrumental, used abverbially, in the 
sense of powerfully, but he does not explain in what sense 
sudhita-iva ought then to be taken. We cannot well refer 
it to didyiit, lightning, on account of the iva, which requires 
something that can form a simile of the lightning. Nor is 
su-dhit^ ever used as a substantive so as to take the place 
of svadhitiva. Su-dhita has apparently many meanings, but 
they all centre in one common conception. Su-dhita means 
well placed, of a thing which is at rest, well arranged, well 
ordered, secure ; or it means well sent, well thrown, of a 
thing which has been in motion. Applied to human beings, 
it means well disposed or kind. 

iii. !^3, I. niA-mathitaA sii-dhitaA a sadha-sthe. 

Agni produced by rubbing, and well placed in his 
abode. 

vii. 42, 4. sii-prita^ agni^ su-dhitaA dame a. 

Agni, who is cherished and well placed in the house. 

iii. 39, 2. sxinjoh ni-hita/* ^ata-veda/i garbha^-iva su- 
dhita^ garbhimshu. 
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Agni placed in the two firensticks, well placed like an 
embryo in the mothers. C£ x. %T^ i6. 

viii. dOy 4. abhi pray&^Ttsi su-dhita £t vaso (iti) gahi. 
Come, O Vasu, to these well-placed offerings. Cf. i, 135, 

4; vi- 15. 15; 3C. 53, a. 

X. 70, 8. su-dhit& havtmshi. 

The well-placed offerings. 

iv. 2, 10 (adhvaram). vii. 7, 3 (barhiA). 

As applied to fiyus, life, sudhita may be translated by 
well established, safe : 

ii. 27, lO. a9y&na fiyiimshi su-dhitani p{^&. 

May we obtain the happy long lives of our forefathers. 

iv. 50, 8. saA it ksheti su-dhitaA okasi sve. 

That man dwells secure in his own house. 

Applied to a missile weapon, sudhita may mean well 
placed, as it were, well shoiddered, well held, before it is 
thrown ; or well levelled, well aimed, when it is thrown : 

i. 167, 3. mimyaksha yeshu sii-dhita — rish^ih. 

To whom the well held spear sticks fast. 

vL 33, 3. tvam tan indra ubhayan amitran dasa vritrani 
firy& ^a «iira, vadhiA vana-iva su-dhitebhi^ atkai^. 

Thou, Indra, O hero, strikest both enemies, the barbarous 
and the Aryan fiends, like forests with well-aimed weapons. 

Applied to a poem, sudhita means well arranged or 
perfect : 

i. 140,. 1 1, idam ague su-dhitam duA-dhitat adhi priyat 
Aw (iti) *it manmanaA preyaA astu te. 

May this perfect prayer be more agreeable to thee than 
an imperfect one, though thou likest it. 

vii. 32, 13* mantram akharvam su-dhitam. 

A poem, not mean, well contrived. 

As applied to men, sudhita means very much the same 
as hita, well disposed, kind : 

iv. 6, 7. ddha mitraA na su-dhitaA pavakaA agniA didaya 
manushishu vikshu. 

Then, like a kind fiiend, Agni shone among the children 
of man. 

V. 3, 2. mitrdm sd-dhitam. 

vi. 15, 2. mitram na yam su-dhitam. 

viii. 23, 8. mitram na ^ane su-dhitam rita-vani. 
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X. 1 15, 7. mitrasaA n& y6 su-dhitaAi 

At last su-dhita, without reference to human beings, 
takea the general sense of kind, good : 

iii. II, 8. pari \i«y&ni Bu-dhit4 agn^A a^&ma m^nma-bhiA. 

May we obtain through our prayers all the goods of 
Agni. 

Here, however, prayl^si may have to be supplied, and 
in that case this passage, too, should be classed with those 
mentioned above, viii. 60, 4, &c. 

If then we consider that sudhita, as applied to weapons, 
means well held or well aimed, we can hardly doubt that 
haxh&nH is here, as S&ya»a says, some kind of weapon. I 
should derive it from barhayati, to crush, which we have, 
for instance, 

i. 133, 5. pi^nga-bhrish/im ambhrinam pi^a^m indra 
sam jnrinsi, sarvam rakshah ni barhaya. 

Pound together the fearful Pi^lfti with his fiery weapons, 
strike down every Rakshas. 

ii. !^3, 8. brihaspate deva-nidaA ni barhaya. 

Bnhaspati strike down the scoffers of the gods* Cf. vi. 
61, 3. 

Barhana would therefore mean a weapon intended to 
crush an enemy, a block of stone, it may be, or some other 
missile, and in that sense barheb£i occurs at least once 
more : 

viii. 6^y 7. y£t panAra-^anyaya vi*a indre ghoshaA isri- 
kshata, astnn&t barhaya yipa/£. 

When shouts. have been sent up to Indra by the people 
of the five clans, then the weapon scattered the enemies ; 
or, then he scattered the enemies with his weapon. 

In other passages Professor Roth is no doubt right when 
he assigns to haxhmk an adverbial meaning, but I do not 
think that this meaning would be appropriate in our verse. 

Verse 7, note ^. Al^tri/^asaA, a word which occurs but 
once more, and which had evidently become unintelligible 
even at the time of Yaska. He (Nir. vi. 2) explains it by 
alamatardano meghaA, the cloud which opens easily. This, 
at least, is the translation given by Professor Roth, though 
not without hesitation. AlamatardanaA, as a compound, is 
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explained by the commentator as atardanapaiyaptaA^ alam 
&tardayitum udakam^ i. e. capable of letting off the water. 
But Devar^^raya^an explains it differently. He says: 
alam pary&ptam &tardanam himsa yasya, bahudakatvat 
Mibalo megho vi^shyate^ i e. whose injuring is great ; the 
dark cloud is so called because it contains much water. 
S&yana^ too^ attempts several explanations. In iii. 30^ 10^ 
he seems to derive it firom trih^ to kill, not, like Taska, 
from trid, and he explains its meaning as the cloud which 
is exceedingly hurt by reason of its Holding so much water. 
In our passage he explains it either as anatrimi, free from 
injury, or good hurters of enemies, or good givers of 
rewards. 

From all this I am afraid we gain nothing. Let us now 
see what modem commentators have proposed in order to 
discover an appropriate meaning in this word. Professor 
Roth suggests that the word may be derived from ra, to 
give, and the suffix trina, and the negative particle, thus 
meaning, one who does not give or yield anything. But, 
if so, how is this adjective applicable to the Maruts, who in 
this very verse are praised for their generosity ? Langlois in 
our passage translates, ^heureux de nos louanges;' in iii. 30, 10, 
* qui laissait fletrir les plantes.^ Wilson in our passage trans- 
lates, * devoid of malevolence ;' but in iii. 30, 10, * heavy .^ 

I do not pretend to solve all these difficulties, but I may 
say this in defence of my own explanation that it fulfils the 
condition of being applicable both to the Maruts and to 
the demon Bala. The suffix trina is certainly irregular, 
and I should much prefer to write alatrina, for in that case 
we might derive latrin from latra, and to this latra, i.e. 
ratra, I should ascribe the sense of barking. The root rai 
or ra means to bark, and has been connected by Professor 
Aufrecht with Latin rire, inrire, and possibly inritare*, 
thus showing a transition of meaning from barking, to 
provoking or attacking. The same root ra explains also 
the Latin Idtrare, to bark, allatrare, to assail ; and, what- 
ever ancient etymologists may say to the contrary, the 
Latin latro, an assailer. The old derivation ^latrones eos 

* Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vol. ix. p. 333. 
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antiqui dicebant, qui conducti militabant, airo T>J9 Xarpelas/ 
seems to me one of those etymologies in which the scholars 
of Rome^ who had learnt a little Greek, delighted as much 
as scholars who know a little Sanskrit delight in finding 
some plausible derivation for any Greek or Latin word in 
Sanskrit. I know that Curtius (Grundziige, p. 326) and 
Corssen (Kritische Nachtrage, p. 2239) take a different view ; 
but a foreign word, derived from Xdrpov, pay, hire, would 
never have proved so fertile as latro has been in Latin. 

If then we could write alitriTiSsaA, we should have an 
appropriate epithet of the Maruts, in the sense of not 
assailing or not reviling, in fact, free from malevolence, as 
Wilson translated the word, or rather Sayana^s explanation 
of it, dtardanarahita. What gives me some confidence in 
this explanation is this, that it is equally applicable to the 
other passage where al&trimi 00010*8, iii. 30, 10 : 

alatrina^ valaA indra vra^aA goA pura hantoA bhayamanaA 
vi &ra. 

Without barking did Vala, the keeper of the cow, full of 
fear, open, before thou struckest him. 

If it should be objected that vra^a means always stable, 
and is not used again in the sense of keeper, one might 
reply that vra^aA, in the nom. sing., occurs in this one 
single passage only, aud that bhayamanaA, fearing, clearly 
impUes a personification. Otherwise, one might translate : 
*Vala was quiet, O Indra, and the stable of the cow came 
open, full of fear, before thou struckest.^ The meaning of 
alktrinsi would remain the same, the not-barking being here 
used as a sign that Indra^s enemy was cowed, and no longer 
inclined to revile or defy the power of Indra. Hom. hymn, 
in Merc. 145, ovSe kvvc^ XeXaKovro, 

Verse 7, note ^ See i. 38, 15, note ^, page 78. 

Verse 8, note ^, Abhi-hruti seems to have the meaning 
of assault, injury, insult. It occurs but once, but abhi- 
hrut, a feminine substantive with the same meaning, occurs 
several times. The verb hru, which is not mentioned in 
the Dhatupa^Aa, but has been identified with hvar, occurs' 
in our hymn, verse 12 \ 
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i. 128, 5. s&A naA trasate duJi-itSt abhi-hrdtaA «a^sat 
aghi't abhi-hrutaA. 

He protects us from evil, from assaults, from evil speak- 
ing, from assaults. 

X. 63, II. trayadhvam naA duA-ev&yaA abhv-hrutaA. 

Protect us from mischievous injury ! 

i. 189^ 6« abhi-hrut&m asi lu deva vishpa/. 

For thou, god, art the deliverer from all assaults. Viahpa/, 
deliverer, from vi and spa^, to bind. 

Yi-hruta, which occurs twice, meaids evidently what has 
been injured or spoiled : 

viii. I, I a. ishkart& vi-hrutam punar (iti). 

He who sets right what has been injured. Cf* viii. ao, 26. 

Avi-hruta again clearly means uninjured, intact, entire: 

V. 66, 2. ta hi kshatram avi-hrutam — S^ate. 

For they both have obtained uninjured power. 

X. 170, 1. ayuA dadhat ya^na-patau Svi-hrutam. 

Giving uninjured life to the lord of the sacrifice. 

Verse 9, note ^. Tavisha certainly means strength, aiul 
that it is used in the plural in the sense of acts of strength, 
we can see from the first verse of our hymn and other 
passages. But when we read that tavish^i are placed on 
the chariots of the Maruts, just as before bhadrl[, good 
things, food, &c., are mentioned, it is clear that so abstract 
a meaniiig as strength or powers would not be applicable 
here. We might take it in the modem sense of forces, 
i.e. your armies, your companions are on your chariots, 
striving with each other; but as the word is a neuter, 
weapons, as the means of strength, seemed a preferable 
rendering. 

Verse 9, note ^. The rendering of this passage must 
depend on the question whether the khadis, whatever they 
are, can be carried on the shoulders or not. We saw before 
(p. I02() that khMis were used both as ornaments and as 
weapons, and that, when used as weapons, they were most 
likely rings or quoits with sharp edges. There is at least 
one other passage where these kh&dis are said to be wcum 
on the shoulders : 
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vii. 56, 13. ^Tiseshu & marutaA kh&d&jsih vaA vfikshaA-su 
rukm^ ixparsisriykn&h. 

On your shoulders are the quoits^ on your chests the 
golden chains are fastened. 

In other places the kh&dis are said to be in the hands, 
hasteshuj but this would only show that they are there 
when actually used for fighting. Thus we read : 

i. 16S, 3. & esh&m amseshu rambhini-iva rarabhe, hdste- 
shu khadiA ^a kriti^ ka sam 4adhe. 

To their shoiilders* (the spear) clings like a creeper, in 
their hands the quoit is held and the dagger. 

In V. 58, 2, the Maruts are called khadi-hasta, holding 
the quoits in their hands. There is one passage which 
was mentioned before (p. 94), where the kh&dis are said to 
be on the feet of the Maruts, and on the strength of this 
passage Professor Roth proposes to alter prd-patheshu to 
pra-padeshu, and to translate, ^The khddis are on your 
forefeet.^ I do not think this emendation necessary. 
Though we do not know the exact shape and character 
of the kh4di, we know that it was a weapon, most Ukely a 
ring, occasionally used for ornament, and carried along 
either on the feet or on the shoulders, but in actual battle 
held in the hand. The weapon which Yishnu holds in one 
of his right hands, the so-called A»kra, may be the modem 
representation of the ancient kh^di. What, however, is 
quite certain is this, that khadi in the Veda never means 
food, as Sayana optionally interprets it. This interpretation 
is accepted by Wilson, who translates, ' At your resting- 
places on the road refreshments (are ready).^ Nay, he 
goes on in a note to use this passage as a proof of the 
advanced civilisation of India at the time of the Vedic 
l^ishis. ' The expression,^ he s&ys, ' is worthy of note, as 
indicating the existence of accommodations for the use of 
travellers : the Prapatha is the choltri of the south of India, 
the sarai of the Mohammedans, a place by the road-side 
where the travellers may find shelter and provisions.^ 

Verse 9, note ^. This last passage shows that the poet 
is really representing to himself the Maruts as on their 
journey, and he therefore adds, 'your axle turns the two 
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(iv. 30, 2) wheels together/ which probably means no more 
than, ' your chariot is going smoothly or quickly/ Though 
the expression seems to us hardly correct^ yet one dan well 
imagine how the axle was supposed to turn the wheels as 
the horses were drawing the axle, and the axle acted on the 
wheels. Anyhow, no other translation seems possible. 
Samayft in the Veda means together, at once, and is the 
Greek o/jl^, generally o/jloO or o/jim, the Latin simul. Cf. i. 
56, 6; 73, 6; 113, 10; 163, 3; vii. 66, 15; ix. 75, 4; 85, 

5 ; 97, 56. 

Vrit means to turn, and is frequently used with reference 
to the wheels : 

viii. 46, 23. datfa «yavaA — nemim ni vavrituA. 

The ten black horses turn the felly or the wheel. 

iv. 30, 2. satrS te anu krish/ayaA vi^^ kakra-iva 
vavrituA. 

All men turn always round thee, like wheels. 

That the Atmanepada of vrit may be used in an active 
sense we see from 

i. 191, 15, tataA visham pra vavrite. 

I turn the poison out from here. 

All the words used in this sentence are very old words, 
and we can with few exceptions turn them into Greek or 
Latin. In Latin we should have awis vos{ter) circos simul 
divertit. In Greek a^wv v{fiS>v) KVK\tA 6/jl^ .... 

Verse 10, note ^. See i. 64, 4, note ^5 page 94. I ought 
to have mentioned there that in the A^val&yana /S'rauta- 
sutras ix. 4, rukma occurs as the fee to be given to the 
Hotar, and is explained by dbharanavi^esho vritt^kliraA, 
a round ornament. 

Verse 10, note ^. See i. 166, i, note ^, page 200. 

Verse 10, note ^. On eta in the sense of fallow deer, or, 
it may be, antelope, see i. 165, 5, note ^, page 185. 

Eta originally means variegated, and thus becomes a 
name of any speckled deer, it being difficult to say what 
exact species is meant. Sky ansL in our passage explains 
eta/i by 5ukluvai7ia malaA, many-coloured wreaths or chains. 
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which may be right. Yet the suggestion of Professor 
Roth that eta^, deer, stands here for the skins of 
fallow deer, is certainly more poetical, and quite in 
accordance with the Vedic idiom, which uses, for instance, 
go, cow, not only in the sense of milk, — that is done even 
in more homely English, — but also for leather, and thong. 
It is likewise in accordance with what we know of the 
earliest dress of the Vedic Indians, that deer-skins should 
here be mentioned. We learn from A^val&yana's Grihya- 
sutras, of which we now possess an excellent edition by 
Professor Stenzler, and a reprint of the text and com- 
mentary by R&ma Nar&yana Vidyaratna, in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, that a boy when he was brought to his tutor, i. e. 
from the eighth to possibly the twenty-fourth year, had to 
be well combed, and attired in a new dress. A Brahmana 
should wear the skin of an antelope (aineya), the Kshatriya 
the skin of a deer (raurava), the Vai^ya the skin of a goat 
(a^ra). If they wore dresses, that of the Brahmana should 
be dark red (kash&ya), that of the Kshatriya bright red 
(man^sh/Aa), that of the Vai^ya yellow (haridra). The 
girdle of the Brahmana should be of Mu%a grass, that 
of the Kshatriya a bow-string, that of the Vai^ya made of 
sheep's wooL The same regulations occur in other Sutras, 
as, for instance, the Dharma-sutras of the Apastambiyas 
and Gautam^s, though there are certain characteristic 
differences in each, which may be due either to local or 
to chronological causes. Thus according to the Apa- 
stambiya-sutras, which have just been published by Pro- 
fessor Bilhler, the Brahmana may wear the skin of the 
harina deer, or that of the antelope (aineyam), but the latter 
must be from the black antelope (krishnam), and, a proviso 
is added, that if a num wears the black antelope skin, he 
must never spread it out to sit or sleep on it. As materials 
for the dress, Apastamba allows ssnsL, hemp*, or kshuma, 



* Samtk is an old Aryan word, though its meanings differ. Hesy chins and 
Enstathius mention ttdwa as being synonymous with if/ta$09f reed. Pollux 
gives two forms, ic6yva and xdva, (Pollux x. i66. irravAica di itrrt if/iaBot i) Iv 
Tou dKorloiM ^ Kot K6»Qy MxXovo'iv. vii. t 76. it&tfvm, h\ rb iic Koa^dfiav v\4yfM.) 
This is important, because the same difference of spelling occurs also in 
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flax, and he adds that woollen dresses are allowed to all 
castes, as well as the kambala (masc), which seems to be 
any cloth made of vegetable substances (darbhadinumitam 
Airam kambalam). He then adds a curious remark, which 
would seem to show that the Brahmanas preferred skins, 
and the Kshatriyas clothes, for he says that those who wish 
well to the Br&hmanas should wear a^rina, skins, and those 
who wish well to the Kshatriyas should wear vastra, clothes, 
and those who wish well to both should wear both, but, in 
that case, the skin should always form the outer garment 
The Dharma-s(Ltras of the Gautamas, which were published 
in India, prescribe likewise for the Brahmana the black 
antelope skin, and allow clothes of hemp or linen (^ana- 
kshaumaAira) as well as kutapas (woollen cloth) for all. 
What is new among the Gautamas is, that they add the 
k&rp&sa, the cotton dress, which is important as showing 



K6yv€L0i$ and K&yafiM or KiwafioM, a model, a lay figure, which Lobeck deriyes 
from K&yyeu. In Old Norse we have hanp-r, in A. S. hoenep, hemp. Old High 
Germ, hanaf. 

The occmrence of the word Mna is of importance as showing at how early a 
time the Aryans of India were acquainted with the uses and the name of 
hemp. Our word hemp, the A. S. hoBn^, the Old Norse hanjhr, are all bor- 
rowed from Latin cannaJbit, which, like other borrowed words, has undergone 
the regular changes required by Grimm's law in Low German, and also in 
High German, hanaf. The Slavonic nations seem to have borrowed their 
word for hemp (Lith. kanape) from the Goths, the Celtic nations (Ir. etmaib) 
firom the Romans ; (cf. Kuhn, Beitrage, vol. ii. p. 38a.) The Latin cawnabii 
is borrowed from Greek, and the Greeks, to judge fi^m the account of 
Herodotus, most likely adopted the word firom the Aryan Thracians and 
Scythians ; (Her. iv. 74 ; Pictet, Les Aiyens, vol. i. p. 314.) K&vrafits being 
a foreign word, it would be useless to attempt an explanation of the final 
element bU, which is added to <ana, the Sanskrit word for hemp. It may be 
visa, fibre, or it may be anything else. Certain it is that the main el^uent in 
the name of hemp was the same among the settlers in Northern India, and 
among the Thracians and Scythians through whom the Greeks first became 
acquainted with hemp. 

The history of the word Kdyvafiit must be kept distinct from that of the 
Greek teivva or tcdya, reed. Both spellings occur, for Pollux, x. 166, writes 
irraydMi 94 i<rri i/fia$09 1^ Ir roit diearhis ^r mt is&mif rnKwaw, but vii. 176, 
K6yvai ttk rd \k M»AfiMt w\iy fM, This word M6yva may be the same as the 
Sanskrit «ana, only with this difference, that it was retained as oommon 
property by Greeks and Indians before they sepanted, and was applied 
differently in later times by the one and the other. 
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an early knowledge of this manufacture. The k&rp&sa dress 
occurs once more as a present to be given to the Potar 
priest (A*v. /Srauta-sAtras ix. 4), and evidently considered as 
a valuable present, taking precedence of the kshnumt or 
linen dress. It is provided that the cotton dress should 
not be dyed, for this, I suppose, is the meaning of avikrita. 
Immediately after, however, it is said, that some authorities 
say the dress should be dyed red (k&sh&yam apy eke), the 
very expression which occurred in Apastamba, and that, in 
that case, the red for the Br&hmkna's dress should be taken 
from the bark of trees (vlb*ksha). Manu, who here, as 
elsewhere, simply paraphrases the ancient Siitras, says, 
ii. 41 : 

k^hfzarauravav&st&ni ^arm&rai brahma^&rinaA 
vasirann &nupiirvyena 9anakshaum4vik&ni Ara. 

' Let BrahmaHrins wear (as outer garments) the skins 
of the black antelope, the deer, the goat, (as under gar- 
ments) dresses of hemp, flax, and sheep's wool, in the order 
of the three castes.* 

The Sanskrit name for a dressed skin is a^na^ a word 
which does not occur in the Rig-veda, but which, if Bopp 
is right in deriving it from aj'a, goat, as aiyh from at^, 
would have meant originally, not skin in general, but a goat- 
skin. The skins of the eta, here ascribed to the Maruts, 
would be identical with the aiweya, which A^val&yana 
ascribes to the BrlQima/ia, not, as we should expect, to 
the Kshatriya, if, as has been supposed, aiweya is derived 
from ena, which is a secondary form, particularly in the 
feminine eni, of eta. There is, however, another word, 
erfa, a kind of sheep, which, but for Festtis, might be 
hoedtiSf and by its side ena, a kind of antelope. These 
two forms pre-suppose an earlier er»a, and point therefore 
in a diflferent direction. 

Verse 10, note \ I translate kshura by sharp edges, but 
it might have been translated literally by razors, for, strange 
as it may sound, razors were known, not only during the 
Vedic period, but even previous to the Aryan separation. 
The Sanskrit kshura is the Greek ^vpog or ^vpov. In the 
Veda we have clear allusions to shaving : 
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X. 142, 4* yadft te vStah anu-vSti sokih, vapta-iva sm&sm 
vapasi pr£ bhiibna. 

When the wind blows after thy blast, then thou shavest 
the earth as a barber shaves the beard. Cf. i. 65, 4. 

If, as B. and R. suggest, vaptar, barber, is connected 
with the more modem name for barber in Sanskrit, viz. 
nftpita, we should have to admit a root svap, in the sense 
of tearing or pulling, vellere, from which we might derive 
the Vedic svapfi (vii. 56, 3), beak. Corresponding to this 
we find in Old High German snctbuly beak, (schnep/ej snipe,) 
and in Old Norse nef. The Anglo-Saxon neb means mouth 
and nose, while in modem Enghsh neb or nib is used for 
the bill or beak of a bird *. Another derivation of n&pita, 
proposed by Professor Webec (Kuhn's Beitnige, vol. i. 
p. 505), who takes nfipita as a dialectic form of sn&pitar, 
balneatar, or lavator, might be admitted if it could be 
proved that in India also the barber was at the same time 
a balneator. 

Verse 11, note ^. Vi-bhutayaA is properly a substantive, 
meaning power, but, like other substantives t, and par- 
ticularly substantives with prepositions, it can be used as 
an adjective, and is, in fact, more frequently used as an 
adjective than as a substantive. It is a substantive, 

i, 8, 9. eva hi te vi-bhutayaA AtayaA indra ma-vate sadyaA 
kit santi dfi^she. 

For indeed thy powers, O Indra, are at once shelters for 
a sacrificer, like me. 

But it is an adjective, 

i, 30, 5. vi-bhutiA astu sunrit&. 

May the prayer be powerful. 

vi. 17, 4. maham anunam tavasam vi-bhutim matsar£[saA 
^arhrishanta pra-saham. 



* Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, vol. iii. pp. 400, 409. There is not yet 
sufficient evidence to show that Sanskrit sv, German «n, and Sanskrit n are 
interchangeable, but there is at least one case that may be analogous. San- 
skrit sva%, to embrace, to twist round a person, German elango, Sehlange^ 
snake, and Sanskrit n&ga, snake. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, vol. iii> 
p. 364. 

t See Benfey, Kuhn*s Zeitschrift, vol. ii. p. 216. 
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The sweet draughts of Soma delighted the great, the 
perfect, the strong, the powerful, the unyielding Indra. 
Cf. viii. 49, 6 ; 50, 6. 

YibhvSA, with the Svarita on the last syllable, has to be 
pronounced vibhuaA. In iii. 6, 9, we find vi-bhfivaA. 

Verse 11, note *. See i. 87, i, note \ page 144. 

Verse 11, note '. See i. 6, 5, note ^, page 29. 

Verse 12, note ^. Mahi-tvan£m, greatness, is formed by 
the suffix tvana, which Professor Aufrecht has identified 
with the Greek trvyfi {avvov); see Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. i. 
p. 482. The origin of this suffix has been explained by 
Professor Benfey, ibid. vol. vii. p. lao, who traces it back to 
the suffix tvan, for instance, i-tvan, goer, in pr&taA-itv& = 
prataA-yav&. 

Verse 12, notes * and '. Vratfi is one of those words which, 
though we may perceive their one central idea, and their 
original purport, we have to translate by various terms in 
order to make them intelligible in every passage where they 
occur. Vrata, I believe, meant originally what is enclosed, 
protected, set apart, the Greek vojulos : 

v. 46, 7. ySJi pSrthiv&saA j&h ap&m api vrate t&h naA 
deviA su-havM ^arma jaJckhoia. 

O ye gracious goddesses, who are on the earth or in the 
realm of the waters, grant us your protection ! 

Here vrata is used like vri^dna, see i. 165, 15, note ', 
page 195. 

X. 1 14, 2. tffsam ni AikyuA kavfyaA ni-dSnam pareshu j&h 
guhyeshu vrateshu. 

The poets discovered their (the Nirritis') origin, who are 
in the far hidden chambers. 

i. 163, 3. asi tritaA guhyena vrat^na. 

Thou art Trita within the hidden place, or with the 
secret work. 

Secondly, vrata means what is fenced off, what is deter- 
mined, what is settled, and hence, like dharman, law, 
ordinance. In this sense vrata occurs very firequently : 

i. 25, 1, yat *it hi te vi^aA yatha prfi deva varuwa vratam, 
minimasi dyavi-dyavi. 

VOL. I. Q 
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Whatever law of thine we break, O Varuna, day by day, 
men as we are. 

ii- 89 3' y^y& vratam ni miyate. 

Whose law is not broken. 

iii. 30, 8. ihdrasya k&rma 8u-krit& purfim vratani deySh 
n& minanti visve. 

The deeds of Indra are well done and many, all the gods 
do not break his laws, or do not injure his ordinances. 

ii. 24, 12. vvvam satyam maghavand yuvoA it SpaA hxii 
pr£ minanti vratam vibn. 

All that is yours, O powerful gods, is true; even the 
waters do not break your law. 

ii. 38, 7. nakiA asya tani vrat£ devasya savituA minanti. 

No one breaks these laws of this god Savitar. Cf. ii. 

i. g%, 12. ammati daivy&ni vratSni. 

Not injuring the divine ordinances. Cf. i. 124, 2. 

X. 12, 5. k£t asya ati vratam ibkrima. 

Which of his laws have we overstepped ? 

viii. 25, 16. tasya vrat£ni anu yah Araramasi. 

His ordinances we follow. 

X. 33, 9. n& devfinam ati vrat&m ^ta-atma Arana ^vati. 

No one lives beyond the statute of the gods, even if he 
had a hundred lives. 

vii. 5, 4. tava tri-dhatu prithivi uta dyauA vai^anara 
vratam ague saihmta. 

The earth and the sky followed thy threefold law, 
Agni Vaiffv&nara. 

vii. 87, 7. j&h mril&ykii ^akrdshe kit agaA vayam syama 
vfirune anag&^ 6n\i vrat£ni aditeA ridhantaA. 

Let us be sinless before Varuwa, who is gracious even to 
him who has committed sin, let us perform the laws of 
Aditi! 

ii. 28, 8. namaA purfi te varuna uta nunam uta aparam 
tuvi^ata bravama, tve hi kam parvate na mt£[ni apra- 
Ayutani duA-dabha vratani. 

Formerly, and now, and also in future let us give praise 
to thee, O Varuna ; for in thee, O unconquerable^ all laws 
are grounded, immovable as on a rock. 

A very frequent expression is anu vratam, according to 
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the command of a god, ii. 38, 3 ; 6 ; viii. 40, 8 ; or simply 
anu vratam, according to law and order : 

^' ^3^> 5* t&m aryamfi abhi rakshati ri^-yfintam ^u 
vraflLm. 

Aryaman protects him who acts uprightly according to law. 

Cf. iii. 61, i; iv. 13, 2; v. 69, i. 

The laws or ordinances or institutions of the gods are 
sometimes taken for the sacrifices which are supposed to 
be enjoined by the gods, and the performance of which is, 
m a certain sense, the performance of the divine will. 

^* 93> ^* y^ agnish6m& hayish& saparyfiit devadri>t& 
manasa j&h ghrit^na, tasya vrat^m rakshatam pftt&m &71- 
hasaA. 

He who worships Agni and Soma with oblations, with a 
godly mind, or with an offering, protect his sacrifice, shield 
him from evil ! 

i. 31, 2. tvam ague pratham&A angiraA-tamaA kaviA 
devan&m pari bhushasi vrat&n. 

Agni, the first and wisest of poets, thou performest the 
sacrifice of the gods. 

iii. 3, 9. tasya vratani bhihi-poshinaA vayam upa bh\i- 
shema dame & suvrikti-bhiA. 

Let us, who possess much wealth, perform with prayers 
the sacrifices of Agni within our house. 

In another acceptation the vratas of the gods are what 
they perform and establish themselves, their own deeds : 

iii. 6, 5. yratfi te agne mahataA mah&ii tava kr^tva 
rodasi (iti) & tatantha. 

The deeds of thee, the great Agni, are great, by thy 
power thou hast stretched out heaven and earth. 

viii. 429 I. dstabhnat dyKm dsuraA yisfvi-vedkh amimita 
varimSnam ptithivy^A, S, asidat viswk bhiivan&ni sam-ra^ 
VMV& it tani v&ru^asya vrat£[ni. 

The wise spirit established the sky^ and made the width 
of the earth, as king he approached all beings, — all these 
are the works of Varuwa. 

vi. 14, 3. tiKrvantaA dasyum &yfivaA vrataiA sikshantaA 
avratam. 

Men fight the fiend, trying to overcome by their deeds 
him who performs no sacrifices ; or, the lawless enemy. 

Q 2 
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Lastly^ vrati comes to mean sway or power^ and the 
expression vrat^ t£va signifies, at thy command, under thy 
auspices : 

L 24, 15. &tha vayfim Aditya vrat^ tava dnagasaA adlRiye 
gy«ma. 

Then, O Aditya, under thy auspices may we be guiltless 
before Aditi. 

vi. 54, 9. p{[shan t£va vrat^ vay&m na rishyema kad& 
kanL 

Pftshan, may we never fail under thy protection. 

X. 36, 13. j6 savitiiA satyfi-savasya \isve mitrasya vrate 
v&ruitasya dev&h. 

All the gods who are in the power of Savitar, Mitra, and 
Varuna. 

V* 83* 5* y^y* vrat^ prithivf namnamiti yasya vrate 
Mph&-vat ^drbhurttiy y&sya vrat€ dshadhiA vi^a-rupaA saA 
naA par^anya m&hi tf&-ma yaAr^Aa. 

At whose command the earth bows down, at whose com- 
mand the earth is as lively as a hoof (?), at whose command 
the plants assume all shapes, mayest thou, O Par^anya, yield 
us great protection ! 

In our passage I take vrat£ in this last sense. 

D&tr£, if derived firom d&, would mean gift, and that 
meaning is certainly the most applicable in some passages 
where it occurs : 

ix. 97, 55. 6si bh&gaA asi dfitr&sya dat£. 

Thou art Bhaga, thou art the giver of the gift. 

In other passages, too, particularly in those where the 
verb dft or some similar verb occurs in the same verse, 
it can hardly be doubted that the poet took datrd, like 
datra or d&ttra, in the sense of gift, bounty, largess : 

i. 116, 6. yam amna dadathuA ^etam ^am — tat vam 
d&tr&n mfihi kirt^nyam bMt. 

The white horse, O A^vins, which you gave, that your 
gift was great and to be praised. 

i. 185, 3. aneh&h d4tr£m aditeA anarvam huve. 

1 call for the unrivalled, the uninjured bounty of 
Aditi. 

vii. 56, 21. m£ vaA datr£t marutaA niA ar&ma. 
May we not fall away from your bounty, O Maruts ! 
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iii. 54, 1 6. yuvdm hi sth^ rayi-dau naA rayiitfin d&trfim 
rakshethe. 

For you, N&satyas, are our givers of riches, you protect 
the gift. 

vi. 20, 7. ri^ri^ane d&trfim d&^he d&A. 

To i2i,$ri#van, the giver, thou givest the gift. 

viii. 43, 33. tat te sahasva imahe d4tr^ j&i n& upa- 
dasyati, tv^t ague v£ryam v&su. 

We ask thee, strong hero, for the gift which does not 
perish ; we ask from thee the precious wealth. 

X. 69, 4. datram rakshasva y£t id£m te asm€ (iti). 

Protect this gift of thine which thou hast given to us. 

viii. 44, 1 8. &ishe v&yasya hi d&tr£sya ague svSA-patiA. 

For thou, O Agni, lord of heaven, art the master of the 
precious gift. Cf. iv. 38, i. 

Professor Roth considers that datrd is derived rather 
from dk, to divide, and that it means share, lot, possession. 
But there is not a single passage where the meaning of 
gift or bounty does not answer all purposes. In vii. 56, 2i, 
ma vaA datr^t marutaA niA ar&ma, is surely best translated 
by, * let us not fall away from your boimty,' and in our own 
passage the same meaning should be assigned to d&iri. 
The idea of d&tra, bounty, is by no means incompatible 
with vratd, realm, dominion, sway, if we consider that the 
sphere within which the bounty of a king or a god is 
exercised and accepted, is in one sense his realm. What 
the poet therefore says in our passage is simply this, that 
the bounty of the Maruts extends as far as the realm of 
Aditi, i. e. is endless, or extends everywhere, Aditi being in 
its original conception the deity of the unbounded world 
beyond, the earliest attempt at expressing the Infinite. 

As to dKtra occurring once with the accent on the first 
syllable in the sense of sickle, see M. M., * Uber eine Stelle 
in Yaska^s Commentar zum Naigha7tAi£:a,^ Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Oesellschaft, 1853, voL vii. 

P- 375- 

viii. 78, 10. tdva it indra ahdm irsisSi h£ste d&tram kaxi& 

& dade. 

Trusting in thee alone, O Indra, I take the sickle in my hand. 

This d£[tra, sickle, is derived from do, to cut. 
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Aditij the Infinite. 



Verse 12^ note ^. Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is in 
reality the earliest name invented to express the Infinite ; 
not the Infinite as the result of a long process of abstract 
reasonings but the visible Infinite, visible by the naked eye, 
the endless expanse beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, 
beyond the sky. That was called A-diti, the un-bound, 
the un-bounded; one might almost say, but for fear of 
misunderstandings, the Absolute, for it is derived fi*om 
diti, bond, and the negative particle, and meant therefore 
originally what is firee from bonds of any kind, whether of 
space or time, free firom physical weakness, free from moral 
guilt. Such a conception became of necessity a being, a 
person, a god. To us such a name and such a conception 
seem decidedly modem, and to find in the Veda Aditi, the 
Infinite, as the mother of the principal gods, is certainly, at 
first sight, startling. But the fact is that the thoughts of 
primitive humanity were not only different fi'om our thoughts, 
but difierent also fi^m what we think their thoughts ought 
to have been. The poets of the Veda indulged freely in 
theogonic speculations without being fiightened by any con- 
tradictions. They knew of Indra as the greatest of gods, 
they knew of Agni as the god of gods, they knew of Varuna 
as the ruler of all, but they were by no means startled at 
the idea that their Indra had a mother, or that their Agni 
was bom like a babe from the friction of two fire-sticks, or 
that Varuwa and his brother Mitra were nursed in the lap of 
Aditi. Some poet would take hold of the idea of an unbounded 
power, of Aditi, originally without any reference to other gods. 
Very soon these ideas met, and, without any misgivings, 
either the gods were made subordinate to, and represented 
as the sons of Aditi, or where Indra was to be praised as 
supreme, Aditi was represented as doing him homage, 
viii. i!2, 14. uta svsi-r&ffe aditiA stomam indraya ^^anat 
And Aditi produced a hymn for Indra, the king. Here 
Professor Roth takes Aditi as an epithet of Agni, not as 
the name of the goddess Aditi, while Dr. Muir rightly 
takes it in the latter sense, and retains stomam instead of 
somam, as printed by Professor Aufrecht Cf. vii, 38, 4. 
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The idea of the Infinite, as I have tried to show else- 
where, was revealed, was most powerfiiUy impressed on the 
awakening mind^ by the East*. ' It is impossible to enter 
fully into all the thoughts and feelings that passed through 
the minds of the early poets when they formed names for 
that far, far East from whence even the early dawn, the 
sun, the day, their own life, seemed to spring. A new life 
flashed up every morning before their eyes, and the fresh 
breezes of the dawn reached them like greetings from the 
distant lands beyond the mountains, beyond the clouds, 
beyond the dawn, beyond " the immortal sea which brought 
us hither/^ The dawn seemed to them to open golden 
. gates for the sun to pass in triumph, and while those gates 
were open, their eyes and their mind strove in their childish 
way to pierce beyond the limits of this finite world. That 
silent aspect awakened in the human mind the conception 
of the Infinite, the Immortal, the Divine/ Aditi is a name 
for that distant East, but Aditi is more than the dawn. 
Aditi is beyond the dawn, and in one place (i. 113, 19) 
the dawn is called ^ the face of Aditi,^ aditer anikam. Thus 
we read : 

V. 62,, 8. hiranya-rupam ushasaA vi-ush/au ayaA-sthunam 
ut-it& siSbyasya, a rohathaA varu^ia mitra gartam ataA 
Araksh&the (iti) aditim (^tim Ara. 

Mitra and Varu/ia, you mount your chariot, which is 
golden, when the dawn bursts forth, and has iron poles 
at the setting of the sun : from thence you see Aditi and 
Diti, what is yonder and what is here. 

If we keep this original conception of Aditi clearly before 
us, the various forms which Aditi assumes, even in the 
hymns of the Veda, will not seem incoherent. Aditi is not 
a prominent deity in the Veda, she is celebrated rather in 
her sons, the Adityas, than in her own person. While 
there are so many hymns addressed to Ushas, the dawn, 
or Indra, or Agni, or Savitar, there is but one hymn, x. 72, 
which from our point of view, though not from that of 
Indian theologians, might be called a hymn to Aditi. 
Nevertheless Aditi is a familiar name ; a name of the past, 



* Lectures on the Science of Language, Second Series, p. 499. 
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whether in time or in thought only, and a name that lives 
on in the name of the Adityas, the sons of Aditi, including 
the principal deities of the Veda. 

Aditi and the Adityaa* 

Thus we read : 

i. 107, 2. upa naA devSA fivasft & gamantu angiras&m 
sSma-bhiA stiiyam&n&Ay indraA indriyaiA manitaA marut- 
bhiA &dityaiA naA dditiA sirms, yamsat. 

May the gods come to us with their help^ praised by 
the songs of the Angiras, — Indra with his forces, the 
Maruts with the storms, may Aditi with the Adityas give 
us protection ! 

X. 66y 3. indraA v&su-bhiA p&i p&tu naA gfiyam adityiuA 
naA ^tiA #arma yaAr^Aatu, rudraA rudrebhiA devaA mri/ay&ti 
naA tvishtk naA gn£bhiA suvit£ya ^nvatu. 

May Indra with the Yasus watch our house, may Aditi 
with ^e Adityaa give us protection, may the divine Rudra 
with the Rudras have mercy upon us, may Tvash/ar with 
the mothers bring us to happiness ! 

iii. 54, 20, fidityaiA naA aditiA mm>tu y^AAantu naA 
manitaA «arma bhadram. 

May Aditi with the Adityas hear us, may the Maruts 
give us good protection ! 

In another passage Yaruna takes the place of Aditi as 
the leader of the Adityas : 

^ii* 359 6- ^Di ^^ indraA vasu-bhiA dev^ astu ^m 
^ty^bhlA v&-unaA su-^amsaA, shn naA rudraA rudrebhiA 
^alashaA ^m naA tvash/4 gn^hiA ih£ srinoiu. 

May Indra bless us, the god with the Yasus ! May 
Yaruna, the glorious, bless us with the Adityas ! May the 
relieving Rudra with the Rudras bless us ! May Tvash/ar 
with the mothers kindly hear us here ! 

Even in passages where the poet seems to profess an 
exclusive worship of Aditi, as in 

^* ^9) 3* pr&taA dev&n Mitim ^ohavimi madhyandine 
ut-it& siShyasya, 

I invoke the divine Aditi early in the morning, at noon, 
and at the setting of the sun. 
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Mitra and Yaruna, her principal sons, are mentioned 
immediately after, and implored, like her, to bestow bless- 
ings on their worshipper. 

Her exclusive worship appears once, in viii. 19, 14. 

A very frequent expression is that of &dity&h ^tiA 
without any copula, to signify the Adityas and Aditi: 

iv. 25, 3. kaA devSnam £vaA ady& yrinite kdA &ditySn 
aditim ^6tiA itte. 

Who does choose now the protection of the gods ? Who 
asks the Adityas, Aditi, for their light ? 

vi. 51, 5. vitfve lldity&A adite sa-^6sh&A asmabhyam «arma 
bahulam vi yanta. 

All ye Adityas, Aditi together, grant to us your manifold 
protection ! 

X. 39, II. ni t6m ra^^au adite kutaA Aranfi na dmhaA 
a^noti duA-itam nakiA bhaydm. 

ye two kings (the Amns), Aditi, no evil reaches him 
from anywhere, no misfortune, no fear (whom you protect). 
Cf. vii. 66, 6. 

^' ^3; 5* ^^^ ^ vivasa nfimasa suvrikti-bhiA mahaA 
adity£n aditim svast^ye. 

1 cherish them with worship and with hymns, the great 
Adityas, Aditi, for happiness' sake. 

X. 63, 17. eva plat^A siiniiA avivridhat vaA vi«ve adity^A 
adite manishi. 

The wise son of Plati magnified you, all ye Adityas, 
Aditi! 

X. 6^, 9. par^anyavat& vrishabhS piurishmft indrav&y{[ 
(iti) v&runaA mitraA aryamS, devSn ddityan dditim hava- 
mahe ye pSIrthivasaA divyasaA ap-su j6. 

There are Par^anya and V&ta, the powerful, the givers 
of rain, Indra and V&yu, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, we call 
the divine Adityas, Aditi, those who dwell on the earth, in 
heaven, in the waters. 

We are not justified in saying that there ever was a 
period in the history of the religious thought of India, 
a period preceding the worship of the Adityas, when Aditi, 
the Infinite, was worshipped, though to the sage who first 
coined this name, it expressed, no doubt, for a time the 
principal, if not the only object of his faith and worship. 
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Adiii and Daksha. 

Soon, however^ the same mental process which led on 
later speculators from the earth to the elephant^ and from 
the elephant to the tortoise^ led the Yedic poets beyond 
Aditi, the Infinite. There was something beyond that 
Infinite which for a time they had grasped by the name 
of Aditi, and this, whether intentionally or by a mere 
accident of language^ they called d^sha, hterally power 
or the powerful. AU this^ no doubt, sounds strikingly 
modem, yet, though the passages in which this ddksha 
is mentioned are few in number, I should not venture to 
say that they are necessarily modern, even if by modem 
we mean only later than looo b. c. Nothing can bring 
the perplexity of the ancient mind, if once drawn into this 
vortex of speculation, more clearly before us than if we 
read: 

X. 72, 4—5. &iiteA dakshaA fi^rayata daksh&t ^m (iti) aditiA 
pari, — &litiA hi a^nish/a daksha yS duhita tava, tain devaA 
anu a^&yanta bhadrliA amnta-bandhavaA. 

Daksha was bom of Aditi, and Aditi from Daksha. For 
Aditi was born, O Daksha, she who is thy daughter ; after 
her the gods were born, the blessed, who share in im- 
mortality. 

Or, in more mythological language : 

X. 64, 5. dakshasya va adite ^anmani vrate rK^ana mitra- 
varun& & viv^sasi. 

Or thou, O Aditi, nursest in the birthplace of Daksha 
the two kings, Mitra and Varuna. 

Nay, even this does not suffice. There is something 
again beyond Aditi and Daksha, and one poet says : 

X. 5, 7. asat ks, sat ks, parame vi-oman dakshasya ^anman 
aditeA upa-sthe. 

Not-being and Being are in the highest heaven, in the 
birthplace of Daksha, in the lap of Aditi. 

At last something like a theogony, though full of con- 
tradictions, was imagined, and in the same hymn from 
which we have already quoted, the poet says : 

X. 72, 1-4. devfinfim nu vayam ff&nk pra voHma vipanyayJ, 
uktheshu ^asyam&neshu ya/i (yat?) pa^at ut-tare yug^. i. 
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brahmanaA pfitiA et& s&n karmfiiraA-iva adhamat, devKn&m 
piirvy^ yug6 asataA sat a^r&yata. 2. 

devanam yuge prathame asataA nit a^&yata^ Hi &skh anu 
a^&yanta tat uttand-padaA p&ri. 3. 

bhM ^^e uttfin^-padaA bhuv^ &8kh a^ayanta, ^teA 
dakshaA a^&yata, dakshsit um (iti) idxtih p&ru 4. 

1. Let us now with praise proclaim the births of the 
gods, that a man may see them in a future age, whenever 
these hymns are sung. 

2. Brahma^iaspati* blew them together Hke a smith 
(with his bellows); in a former age of the gods, Being 
was born from Not-being. 

3. In the first age of the gods. Being was bom from 
Not-being, after it were bom the Regions, from them 
Uttanapada ; 

4. From Utt&napad the Earth was bom, the Regions 
were born from the Earth. Daksha was bom of Aditi, and 
Aditi from Daksha. 

The ideas of Being and Not-being (to ov and to /a^ ov) 
are familiar to the Hindus from a very early time in their 
intellectual growth, and they can only have been the result 
of abstract speculation. Therefore daksha, too, in the 
sense of power or potentia, may have been a metaphysical 
conception. But it may also have been suggested by a 
mere accident of language, a never-failing source of ancient 
thoughts. The name daksha-pitaraA, an epithet of the 
gods, has generally been translated by * those who have 
Daksha for their father.^ But it may have been used 
originally in a very different sense. Professor Roth has, 
I think, convincingly proved that this epithet daksha-pitar, 
as given to certain gods, does not mean, the gods who 
have Daksha for their father, but that it had originally 
the simpler meaning of fathers of strength, or, as he 



* Brihmanasp^ti, literally the lord of prayer, or the lord of the sacrifice^ 
sometimes a representatiye of Agni (i. 38, 13, note), but by no means identical 
with him (see vii. 41, i) ; sometimes performing the deeds of Indra, but again 
by no means identical with him (see ii. 23, 18. fndrena yugSi — niA ap^m 
aub^aA amav^m ; cf. viii. 96, 15). In ii, 26, 3, he is called &ther of the gods 
(dey^n&m pit^ram) ; in ii. 23, 2, the creator of all beings (vijtvesh&m ^anitS^. 
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translates it, * preserving, possessing, granting faculties*/ 
This is particularly clear in one passage: 

ill 27, 9. bh&t£n&m garbbam & dadhe, dakshasya pitaram. 

I place Agni^ the source of all beings, the father of 
strength 

After this we can hardly hesitate how to translate the 
next verse : 

vi. 50, a. Bu-^6ti8haA — d&sha-pitrin — devan. 

The resplendent gods, the fathers of strength. 

It may seem more doubtful when we come to gods like 
Mitra and Varuna, whom we are so much accustomed to 
regard as Adityas^ or sons of Aditi, and who therefore^ 
according to the theogony mentioned before, would have 
the best claim to the name of sons of Daksha; yet here, 
too, the original and simple meaning is preferable ; nay^ it 
is most likely that from passages like this, the later ex- 
planation, which makes Mitra and Yanma the sons of 
Daksha, may have sprung. 

vii. 66, 2. y& — su-daksh& daksha-pitarl 

Mitra and Varuna, who are of good strength, the fathers 
of strength. 

Lastly, even men may claim this name ; for, unless we 
change the accent, we must translate : 

viii. 6^, 10. avasyavaA yushmabhiA daksha-pitara^. 

We suppliants, being, through your aid, fathers of 
strength. 

But whatever view we take, whether we take daksha in 
the sense of power, as a personification of a philosophical 
conception, or as the result of a mythological misunder- 
standing occasioned by the name of ddksha-pitar^ the fact 
remains that in certain hymns of the Rig-veda (viii. 25, 5) 
Daksha, like Aditi, has become a divine person^ and has 
retained his place as one of the Adityas to the very latest 
time of Puranic tradition. 



* The accent in this case cannot help lis in determining whether dllksha* 
pitar means having Daksha for their fether (AoKfxnrdrcap), or B&ther of 
strength. In the first case cUtksha would rightly retain its accent (d^ksha- 
pitar) as a Bahuvrlhi ; in the second, the analogy of such Tatpurusha com- 
pounds as grih^-pati (P&n, vi. i, 18) would be sufficient to justify the ptlrva- 
padaprakritisvaratvam. . 
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Aditi in her Cosmic Character. 

But to return to Aditi. Let us look upon her as the 
Infinite personified, and most passages, even those where 
she is presented as a subordinate deity, will become 
intelligible. 

Aditi, in her cosmic character, is the beyond, the un- 
bounded realm beyond earth, sky, and heaven, and originally 
she was distinct from the sky^ the earth, and the ocean. 
Aditi is mentioned by the side of heaven and earth, which 
shows that, though in more general language she may be 
identified with heaven and earth in their unlimited character, 
her original conception was difierent. This we see in pas- 
sages where different deities or powers are invoked together, 
particularly if they are invoked together in the same verse, 
and where Aditi holds a separate place by the side of heaven 
and earth : 

i. 94, 1 6 (final), tdt naA mitraA varunaA mamahant&m 
aditiA sindhuA prithivi uta dyauA. 

May Mitra and Vanma grant us this, may Aditi, Sindhu 
(sea), the Earth, and the Sky ! 

In other passages, too, where Aditi has assumed a more 
personal character, she still holds her own by the side of 
heaven and earth; cf. ix. 97, 58 (final): 

i. 191, 6. dyauA vah pitfit prithiv? matfit somaA bhr£[t& 
aditiA svasa. 

The Sky is your father, the Earth your mother. Soma 
your brother, Aditi your sister. 

viii. loi, 15. m^tfi rudrfitnam duhitfit vasun&m sw&sk adityS- 
nam amritasya nSbhiA, pra mi voAram Aikitushe ^anaya mfi[ 
gam anagdm aditim vadhish/a. 

The mother of the Rudras, the daughter of the Vasus, 
the sister of the Adityas, the source of immortality, I tell 
it forth to the man of understanding, may he not offend the 
cow, the guiltless Aditi ! Cf. i. 153, 3 ; ix. 96, 15 ; V&yasan. 
Sanhit4 xiii. 49. 

VI. 51, 5. dyafiA pitj^r (iti) prithivi mataA adhruk agne 
bhr&taA vasavaA mri/ata naA, vwve &dity&A adite sa-^6shaA 
asmabhyam sirma, bahulam vi yanta. 

Sky, father, Earth, kind mother, Fire, brother, bright 
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gods, have mercy upon us ! All Adityas (and) Aditi 
together, grant us your manifold protection ! 

X. 63, 10. su-tram&nam prithivim dyam anehasam su- 
tirm&nsjn iditim su-pranitim^ daivim navam su-aritratm 
in&gasam dsravantim a ruhema svastaye. 

We invoke the well-protecting Earth, the unrivalled Sky, 
the well-shielding Aditi, the good guide. Let us enter for 
safety into the divine boat, with good oars, faultless and 
leakless ! 

X. 66y 4. aditiA dyfiv&pnthivi (iti). 

Aditi, and Heaven and Earth. 

Where two or more verses come together, the fact that 
Aditi is mentioned by the side of Heaven and Earth may 
seem less convincing, because in these Nivids or long strings 
of invocations different names or representatives of one and 
the same power are not unfrequently put together. For 
instance, 

X. ^6, 1—3. ush^sdnakt^ brihati (iti) su-pe^asa dyava- 
kshSm& viiunsih mitraA aryama, indram huve manita^ 
p&rvatan apaA ddityan dySvapnthivi (iti) apaA svar (iti 
svaA). I. 

dyauA A» nah prithivi ka pra-Aretasa ritavari (ity rita- 
vari) rakshatam amhasaA rishaA^ ma duA-vidatra niA-riti^ 
nah uata tat devanam avaA adya vrimmahe. 2. 

vi^vasm&t nah aditiA patu amhasaA mata mitrasya varu- 
nasya revdtaA svaA-vat gyotih avrikam na^imahi. 3. 

1. There are the grand and beautiful Morning and 
Night, Heaven and Earth, Varuwa, Mitra, Aryaman, I 
call Indra, the Maruts, the Waters, the Adityas, Heaven 
and Earth, the Waters, the Heaven. 

2. May Heaven and Earth, the provident, the righteous, 
preserve us from sin and mischief! May the malevolent 
Nirnti not rule over us ! This blessing of the gods we 
ask for to-day. 

3. May Aditi protect us from all sin, the mother of 
Mitra and of the rich Varuna ! May we obtain heavenly 
light without enemies ! This blessing of the gods we ask 
for to-day. 

Here we cannot but admit that DySvakshamd, heaven 
and earth, is meant for the same divine couple as 
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Dyavaprithivi, heaven and earth, although under slightly 
differing names they are invoked separately. The waters 
are invoked twice in the same verse and under the same 
name; nor is there any indication that, as in other pas- 
sages, the waters of the sky are meant as distinct from the 
waters of the sea. Nevertheless even here, Aditi, who in the 
third verse is called distinctly the mother of Mitra and 
Varuwa, cannot well have been meant for the same deity as 
Heaven and Earth, mentioned in the second verse ; and 
the author of these two verses, while asking the same 
blessing from both, must have been aware of the original 
independent character of Aditi. 

Aditi as Mother. 

In this character of a deity of the far East^ of an Orient 
in the true sense of the word, Aditi was naturally thought 
of as the mother of certain gods, particularly of those that 
were connected with the daily rising and setting of the sun. 
If it was asked whence comes the dawn, or the sun, or 
whence come day and night, or Mitra and Varuwa, or any of 
the bright, solar, eastern deities, the natural answer was that 
they come from the Orient, that they are the sons of Aditi. 
Thus we read in 

ix. 74, 3. urvi gavyutiA dditeA ritam yate. 

Wide is the space for him who goes on the right path 
of Aditi. 

In viii. 25, 3, we are told that Aditi bore Mitra and 
Varuna, and these in verse 5 are called the sons of Daksha 
(power), and the grandsons of /S'avas, which again means 
might : nap&ta ^avasaA mahaA sunii (iti) dakshasya su-kratii 
(iti). In X. 36, 3, Aditi is called the mother of Mitra and 
Varuwa; likewise in x. 13 a, 6; see also vi. 67, 4. In viii. 
47, 9, Aditi is called the mother of Mitra, Aryaman, Varuwa, 
who in vii. 60, 5, are called her sons. In x. 11, i, Varuwa 
is called yahva^ aditeA, the son of Aditi (cf. viii. 19, 12) ; in 
vii. 41, 2, Bhaga is mentioned as her son. In x. 72, 8, we 
hear of eight sons of Aditi, but it is added that she 
approached the gods with seven sons only, and that the 
eighth (martawrfa, addled egg) was thrown away: ash/aii 
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putrSsaA MiteA ji gktSh tanvBA p&i, devSIii dpa prd ait 
8iqpti-bhiA pirft jnirtAndim ftsyat. 

In X. 63, 2, the goda in general are represented as 
bom from Aditi, the waters, and the earth : y^ stha ffatah 
iditeh at-bhy&A p£ri j6 prithivyaA te me iha «ruta 
hivam. 

Tou who are bom of Aditi, from the water, you who are 
bom of the earth, hear ye all my call ! 

The number seven, with regard to the Adityas, occurs 
also in 

ix. 114, 3. saptfi diraA n£tn&H3iiry&A sapta h6t&raA ritvi^aA, 
dev£A &ditySA j6 sapt& t^hiA soma abhi raksha naA. 

There are seven regions with their different suns, there 
are seven Hotars as priests, those who are the seven gods, 
the Adityas, with them, O Soma, protect us ! 

The Seven Adityas. 

This number of seven Adityas requires an explanation 
which, however, it is dif&cult to give. To say that seven 
is a solemn or^ sacred number is to say very Utile, for 
however solemn or sacred that number may be elsewhere, 
it is not more sacred than any other number in the Veda. 
The often-mentioned seven rivers have a real geographical 
foundation, like the seven hills of Rome. The seven flames 
or treasures of Agni (v. i, 5) and of Soma and Rudra 
(vi. 74, i), the seven paridhis or logs at certain sacrifices 
(x. 90, 15), the seven Harits or horses of the sun, the seven 
Hotar priests (iii. 7, 7 ; 10, 4), the seven cities of the enemy 
destroyed by Indra (i. 6^^ 7), and even the seven JZishis 
(x. 82, 2 ; 109, 4), all these do not prove that the number 
of seven was more sacred than the number of one or three 
or five or ten used in the Veda in a very similar way. 
With regard to the seven Adityas, however, we are still able 
to see that their number, of seven or eight had something 
to do with solar movements. If their number had always 
been eight, we should feel inclined to trace the number of 
the Adityas back to the eight regions, or the eight cardinal 
points of the heaven. Thus we read : 

i. 35, 8. ash/au vi akhyat kakubhaA prithivyaA. 
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The god Savitar lighted up the eight points of the earth 
(not the eight hills). 

But we have seen already that though the niunber of 
Adityas was originally supposed to have been eight, it was 
reduced to seven, and this could hardly be said in any sense 
of the eight points of the compass. Cf, Taitt. Ar. i. 7, 6. 

As we cannot think in ancient India of the seven planets, 
I can only suggest the seven days or tithis of the four 
parvans of the lunar month as a possible prototype of the 
Adityas. ITiis might even explain the destruction of the 
eighth Aditya, considering that the eighth day of each 
parvan, owing to its uncertainty, might be represented as 
exposed to decay and destruction. This would explain 
such passages sls» 

^^* 7> 5- ya^sh/Aam sapta dhSma-bhiA. 

Agni, most worthy of sacrifice in the seven stations. 

ix. 102, 2. ya^nasya sapta dhSma-bhi^. 

In the seven stations of the sacrifice. 

The seven threads of the sacrifice may have the same 
origin : 

ii. 5, 2. & yasmin sapta ra^mayaA tataA yayfiasya net^ri, 
manushvat daivyam ash/amam. 

In whom, as the leader of the sacrifice, the seven 
threads are stretched out, — the eighth divine being is 
manlike (?). 

The sacrifice itself is called, x. 124, i, sapta-tantu, having 
seven threads. 

X. 122, 3. sapta dhSmani pari-yan fimartyaA. 

Agni^ the immortal, who goes round the seven stations. 

X. 8, 4 ush^-ushaA hi vaso (iti) agram eshi tvim yama- 
yoh abhavaA vi-bhav&, ritfiya sapta dadhishe padSni ^ranayan 
mitram tanvS svayai. 

For thou, Vasu (Agni), comest first every morning, thou 
art the divider of the twins (day and night). Thou takest 
for the rite the seven names, creating Mitra (the sun) for thy 
own body. 

X. 5, 6. sapti marygd^A kavayaA tatakshuA tfo&m €k6m 
it abhi amhurdA g&t. 

The sages established the seven divisions, but mischief 

befel one of them. 

VOL. I. R 
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putrCsaA fiditeA j& gkiAh tanvSA p^ devltii upa pra ait 
8iqpti-bhiA pir& mixtAnd&m isyai. 

In z. 6^, 2f the gods in general are represented as 
bom from Aditi, the waters, and the earth : ye stha ^ataA 
fiditeA at-bhy&A p£ri j€ prithivySA te me iha «ruta 
hivam. 

Tou who are bom of Aditi, from the water, you who are 
bom of the earth, hear ye all my call ! 

The number seven, with regard to the Adityas, occurs 
also in 

ix. 1 14, 3. saptfi di^aA n£tn&H3iiryaA sapta h6t&raA ritvigoh, 
de\&h &ditySA y^ sapta t^hiA soma abhi raksha naA. 

There are seven regions with their different suns, there 
are seven Hotars as priests, those who are the seven gods, 
the Adityas, with them, O Soma, protect us ! 

The Seven Adityas. 

This number of seven Adityas requires an explanation 
which, however, it is difficult to give. To say that seven 
is a solemn or^ sacred number is to say very little, for 
however solemn or sacred that number may be elsewhere, 
it is not more sacred than any other number in the Veda. 
The often-mentioned seven rivers have a real geographical 
foundation, like the seven hills of Rome. The seven flames 
or treasures of Agni (v. i, 5) and of Soma and Rudra 
(vi. 74, i), the seven paridhis or logs at certain sacrifices 
(x, 90, 15), the seven Harits or horses of the sun, the seven 
Hotar priests (iii. 7,7; 10, 4), the seven cities of the enemy 
destroyed by Indra (i. 63, 7), and even the seven JJishis 
(x. 81Z, 2; 109, 4), all these do not prove that the number 
of seven was more sacred than the number of one or three 
or five or ten used in the Veda in a very similar way. 
With regard to the seven Adityas, however, we are still able 
to see that their number of seven or eight had something 
to do with solar movements. If their number had always 
been eight, we should feel inclined to trace the number of 
the Adityas back to the eight regions, or the eight cardinal 
points of the heaven. Thus we read : 

i. 35, 8. ash/au vi akhyat kakubhaA prithivyaA. 
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The god Savltar lighted up the eight points of the earth 
(not the eight hills). 

But we have seen already that though the number of 
Adityas was originally supposed to have been eight, it was 
reduced to seven, and this could hardly be said in any sense 
of the eight points of the compass. Cf. Taitt. Ar. i. 7, 6. 

As we cannot think in ancient India of the seven planets, 
I can only suggest the seven days or tithis of the four 
parvans of the lunar month as a possible prototype of the 
Adityas. ITiis might even explain the destruction of the 
eighth Aditya, considering that the eighth day of each 
parvan, owing to its uncertainty, might be represented as 
exposed to decay and destruction. This would explain 
such passages sis, 

iv. 7, 5. y&gishth&m saptd dhSma-bhiA. 

Agni, most worthy of sacrifice in the seven stations. 

ix. 102, 2. ya^nasya sapta dhSma-bhiA. 

In the seven stations of the sacrifice. 

The seven threads of the sacrifice may have the same 
origin : 

ii. 5, 2. S. yasmin saptd ra^mayaA tataA ya^^nasya netari, 
manushvat daivyam ash/amam. 

In whom, as the leader of the sacrifice, the seven 
threads are stretched out, — the eighth divine being is 
manlike (?). 

The sacrifice itself is called, x. 124, i, sapta-tantu, having 
seven threads. 

X, 122, 3. sapta dham&ni pari-yan fimartyaA. 

Agni, the immortal, who goes round the seven stations. 

X. 8, 4 usha^-ushaA hi vaso (iti) dgram ^shi tvam yama- 
yoh abhava^ vi-bhavd, ritSya sapta dadhishe padSni ^ranayan 
mitram tanve svStyai. 

For thou, Vasu (Agni), comest first every morning, thou 
art the divider of the twins (day and night). Thou takest 
for the rite the seven names, creating Mitra (the sun) for thy 
own body. 

X. 5, 6. sapta maryfidftA kav^yaA tatakshuA t&am flc&m 
it abhi amhuraA g&t. 

The sages established the seven divisions, but mischief 

befel one of them. 

VOL. I. R 
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putrfisaA fiditeA j6 gkt&h tanvSA p&i, devSxi upa pra ait 
8iqpti-bhiA pirA mixtAndian ftsyat 

In z. 6^, 2f the gods in general are represented as 
bom from Aditi, the waters, and the earth : ye stha gkiSh 
idiieh Bt-hhjih p£ri j6 prithivySA te me iha ^ruta 
hivam. 

Tou who are bom of Aditi, firom the water, you who are 
bom of the earth, hear ye all my call ! 

The number seven, with regard to the Adityas, occurs 
also in 

ix. 1 14, 3. saptfi disBh nSinSi-%(irykh sapta h6t&raA ntvi^ai, 
dev£A &dity£A y^ sapta t^hlA soma abhi raksha naA. 

There are seven regions with their different suns, there 
are seven Hotars as priests, those who are the seven gods, 
the Adityas, with them, O Soma, protect us ! 

The Seven Adityas. 

This number of seven Adityas requires an explanation 
which, however, it is difficult to give. To say that seven 
is a solemn or^ sacred number is to say very little, for 
however solemn or sacred that number may be elsewhere, 
it is not more sacred than any other number in the Veda. 
The often-mentioned seven rivers have a real geographical 
foundation, like the seven hills of Rome. The seven flames 
or treasures of Agni (v. i, 5) and of Soma and Rudra 
(vi. 74, i), the seven paridhis or logs at certain sacrifices 
(x. 90, 15), the seven Harits or horses of the sun, the seven 
Hotar priests (iii. 7, 7; 10, 4), the seven cities of the enemy 
destroyed by Indra (i. 6^^ 7), and even the seven JJishis 
(x. 8a, 2; 109, 4), all these do not prove that the numher 
of seven was more sacred than the number of one or three 
or five or ten used in the Veda in a very similar way. 
With regard to the seven Adityas, however, we are still able 
to see that their number of seven or eight had something 
to do with solar movements. If their number had always 
been eight, we should feel inclined to trace the number of 
the Adityas back to the eight regions^ or the eight cardinal 
points of the heaven. Thus we read : 

i. 35, 8. ash/au vi akbyat kakubhaA pnthivy£[A. 
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The god Savitar lighted up the eight points of the earth 
(not the eight hills). 

But we have seen already that though the number of 
Adityas was originally supposed to have been eight, it was 
reduced to seven, and this could hardly be said in any sense 
of the eight points of the compass. Cf. Taitt. Ar. i. 7, 6. 

As we cannot think in ancient India of the seven planets, 
I can only suggest the seven days or tithis of the four 
parvans of the lunar month as a possible prototype of the 
Adityas. This might even explain the destruction of the 
eighth Aditya^ considering that the eighth day of each 
parvan, owing to its uncertainty, might be represented as 
exposed to decay and destruction. This would explain 
such passages as, 

^v« 7> 5- ya^sh^am sapta dhama-bhiA. 

Agni, most worthy of sacrifice in the seven stations. 

ix. 102, 2. ya^nasya sapta dhSma-bhiA. 

In the seven stations of the sacrifice. 

The seven threads of the sacrifice may have the same 
origin : 

ii. 5, 2. & yasmin sapta ra^mdyaA tatSA ya^jrfidsya netari, 
manushvat daivyam ash/am^. 

In whom, as the leader of the sacrifice, the seven 
threads are stretched out, — the eighth divine being is 
manlike (?). 

The sacrifice itself is called, x. 124, i, sapta-tantu, having 
seven threads. 

X. 122, 3. sapta dhamani pari-yan fimartyaA. 

Agni, the immortal, who goes round the seven stations. 

X. 8, 4 ushaA-ushaA hi vaso (iti) agram ^shi tvam yama- 
yoh abhavaA vi-bhSv&, ritfya sapta dadhishe padSni ^anayan 
mitram tanvS svayai. 

For thou, Vasu (Agni), comest first every morning, thou 
art the divider of the twins (day and night). Thou takest 
for the rite the seven names, creating Mitra (the sun) for thy 
own body. 

X. 5, 6. sapta maryadiA kavayaA tatakshuA tasam ek&m 
it abhi amhuraA s^at. 

The sages established the seven divisions, but mischief 

befel one of them. 

VOL. I. R 
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putrCsaA fiditeA j6 gk\Mh tanvSA p&ri, devab upa pra ait 
8iqpti-bhiA pir& mirtAiMUm ftsyat. 

In z. 6^^ 2f the gods in general are represented as 
bom from Aditi, the waters, and the earth : ye stha gk\M 
U&ieh at'hhjih p£ri j6 prithivySA t6 me iha «ruta 
hivam. 

You who are bom of Aditi, firom the water, you who are 
bom of the earth, hear ye all my call ! 

The number seven, with regard to the Adityas, occurs 
also in 

ix« 114, 3. saptfi di^aA nSnansiiry&A sapta h6t&raA ritvi$raA, 
dev£A &ditySA y^ sapta tebhiA soma abhi raksha naA. 

There are seven regions with their different suns, there 
are seven Hotars as priests, those who are the seven gods, 
the Adityas, with them, O Soma, protect us ! 

The Seven Adityas. 

This number of seven Adityas requires an explanation 
which, however, it is difficult to give. To say that seven 
is a solemn or^ sacred number is to say very little, for 
however solemn or sacred that number may be elsewhere, 
it is not more sacred than any other number in the Veda. 
The often-mentioned seven rivers have a real geographical 
foundation, like the seven hills of Rome. The seven flames 
or treasures of Agni (v. i, 5) and of Soma and Rudra 
(vi. 74, i), the seven paridhis or logs at certain sacrifices 
(x. 90, 15), the seven Harits or horses of the sun, the seven 
Hotar priests (iii. 7, 7 ; 10, 4), the seven cities of the enemy 
destroyed by Indra (i. 6^^ 7), and even the seven JJishis 
(x. 8a, 2 ; 109, 4), all these do not prove that the number 
of seven was more sacred than the number of one or three 
or five or ten used in the Veda in a very similar way. 
With regard to the seven Adityas, however, we are still able 
to see that their number of seven or eight had something 
to do with solar movements. If their number had always 
been eight, we should feel inclined to trace the number of 
the Adityas back to the eight regions, or the eight cardinal 
points of the heaven. Thus we read : 

i. ^^y 8. ash/au vi akhyat kakubhaA prithivySA. 
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The god Savitar lighted up the eight points of the earth 
(not the eight hills). 

But we have seen already that though the number of 
Adityas was originally supposed to have been eight, it was 
reduced to seven, and this could hardly be said in any sense 
of the eight points of the compass. Cf. Taitt. Ar. i. 7, 6. 

As we cannot think in ancient India of the seven planets, 
I can only suggest the seven days or tithis of the four 
parvans of the lunar month as a possible prototype of the 
Adityas. This might even explain the destruction of the 
eighth Aditya, considering that the eighth day of each 
parvan, owing to its uncertainty, might be represented as 
exposed to decay and destruction. This would explain 
such passages sis, 

iv. 7, 5. ya^shMam sapta dhSma-bhiA. 

Agni, most worthy of sacrifice in the seven stations. 

ix. 102, 2. ya^nasya sapta dhSima-bhiA. 

In the seven stations of the sacrifice. 

The seven threads of the sacrifice may have the same 
origin : 

^« 5} ^' ^ yasmin sapta ra^mayaA toi&h ya^nasya net&ri, 
manushvat daivyam ash/amam. 

In whom, as the leader of the sacrifice, the seven 
threads are stretched out, — the eighth divine being is 
manlike (?). 

The sacrifice itself is called, x. 124, i, sapta-tantu, having 
seven threads. 

X. i!i2, 3. sapta dham&ni pari-yan fimartya^. 

Agni, the immortal, who goes round the seven stations. 

X. 8, 4 usha^-ushaA hi vaso (iti) dgram eshi tvdm yama- 
yoA abhava^ vi-bhav&, ritaya sapta dadhishe padKni ^anayan 
mitram tanvS svayai. 

For thou, Vasu (Agni), comest first every morning, thou 
art the divider of the twins (day and night). Thou takest 
for the rite the seven names, creating Mitra (the sun) for thy 

own body. 

X. 5, 6. sapta marySdAA kavSyaA tatakshuA tSsam ek&m 

it abhi amhuraA g&t. 

The sages established the seven divisions, but mischief 

befel one of them. 
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L 22 f 1 6. (Aah devih avantu naA yfitaA vishnuA \i-kakTwai6 
prithivjKA saptfi dhSma-bhiA. 

May the gods protect us from whence Vishnu strode 
forth, by the seven stations of the earth ! 

Even the names of the seven or eight Adityas are not 
definitely known, at least not from the hymns of the Rig- 
veda. In ii. 2y, J, we have a list of six names: Mitra, 
Aryam&i^ Bhdga, Varuna, Daksha^ XmsnA. These with 
Aditi would give us seven. In vi. 50, i, we have ^diti, 
Yaruna^ Mitrd, Agni, Aryaman^ Savitar, and Bhaga. In 
!• ^9^ 3* Bhiga^ Mitra, ^diti, Daksba, Aryam&n, Varuna, 
S6ma| A#vin&, and Sarasvati are invoked together with an 
old invocation, pflrvayfi ni-vidft. In the Taittiriya-arawyaka, 
i- ^3> 3> ^^ fi'^d the following list : i. Mitra, 2. Varuwa, 
3. Dhfitar, 4. Aryaman, 5. Am^a, 6. Bhaga, 7. Indra, 
8. Yivasvan, but there, too, the eighth son is said to be 
M&rtfinda, or^ according to the commentator, Aditya, 

The character of Aditi as the mother of certain gods is 
also indicated by some of her epithets, such as rS^ra-putra, 
having kings for her sons; su-putrS^ having good sons; 
ugra-putr&, having terrible sons : 

ii. 27, 7. pipartu naA ^ditiA ra^a-putra ati dv^sh^si 
aryamfit su-g^bhiA, brihat mitrasya varuTiasya ^arma upa 
8y£ima puru-vfr&A arish/ftA. 

May Aditi with her royal sons, may Aryaman carry us 
on easy roads across the hatreds ; may we with many sons 
and without hurt obtain the great protection of Mitra and 
Varuna! 

iii. 4, II. barluA naA fist&m dditiA su-putrS. 

May Aditi with her excellent sons sit on our sacred pile ! 

viii. 67, II. p£rshi dine gabhire & ugra-putre jfigh^sataA, 
mSkiA tokasya naA rishat. 

Protect us, O goddess with terrible sons, from the enemy 
in shallow or deep water, and no one will hurt our offspring ! 

Aditi identified mth other Deities. 

Aditi^ however, for the very reason that she was originally 
intended for the Infinite, for something beyond the visible 
world, was liable to be identified with a number of finite 
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deities which might all he represented as resting on Aditi, 
as participating in Aditi, as being Aditi. Thus we read : 

i. 89, 10 (final). aditiA dyauA dditiA antariksham aditiA 
mata saA pita saA putraA, vi^e dey&h dditiA panAra g&n&h 
aditiA ^altam aditiA ^ani-tvam. 

Aditi is the heaven, Aditi the sky, Aditi the mother, the 
father, the son. All the gods are Aditi, the five clans, the 
past is Aditi, Aditi is the future. 

But although Aditi may thus be said to be everything, 
heaven, sky, and all the gods, no passage occurs, in the 
Rig-veda at least, where the special meaning of heaven or 
earth is expressed by Aditi. In x. 6^^ 3, where Aditi 
seems to mean sky, we shall see that it ought to be taken 
as a masculine, either in the sense of Aditya^ or as an 
epithet, unbounded, immortal. In i. y2,, 9, we ought pro- 
bably to read prithvi and pronounce prithuvi, and translate 
'the wide Aditi^ the mother with her sons;^ and not, as 
Benfey does^ ' the Earth, the eternal mother.^ 

It is more difiicult to determine whether in one passage 
Aditi has not been used in the sense of life after life, or as 
the name of the place whither people went after death, or of 
the deity presiding over that place. In a well-known hynm, 
supposed to have been uttered by SuneJisepa when on the 
point of being sacrificed by his own father, the following 
verse occurs : 

L 24, I. kaA nah mahyai aditaye punaA ddt, pitaram ka, 
dri^eyam m&t&am *a. 

Who will give us back lo the great Aditi, that I may see 
father and mother? 

As the supposed utterer of this hymn is still among the 
Uving, Adit4 can hardly be taken in the sense of earth, nor 
would the wish to see father and mother be intelligible in 
the mouth of one who is going to be sacrificed by his own 
father. If we discard the story of fi^unaA^epa, and take the 
hymn as uttered by any poet who craves for the protection of 
the gods in the presence of danger and death, then we may 
choose between the two meanings of earth or liberty, and 
translate^ either, Who will give us back to the great earth ? 
or, Who will restore us to the great Aditi, the goddess of 
fireedom ? 

B 2 
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Aditi and Diti, 

There is one other passage which might receive light if 
we could take Aditi in the sense of Hades, but I give this 
translation as a mere guess : 

iv. Zf II. raye kdi naA su-apatyaya deva £tim A:a rasva 
&litim urushya. 

That we may enjoy our wealth and healthy offspring, give 
us this life on earth, keep off the life to come ! Cf. i. 152, 6. 

It should be borne in mind that Diti occurs in the Rig- 
veda thrice only, and in one passage it should, I believe, be 
changed into Aditi. This passage occurs in vii. 15, 12. 
tv&m agne vir&-vat ya^aA deva^ A:a savitat bhaga^, diti^ A:a 
dati varyam. Here the name of Diti is so unusual, and 
that of Aditi, on the contrary, so natural, that I have little 
doubt that the poet had put the name of Aditi ; and that 
later reciters, not aware of the occasional license of putting 
two short syllables instead of one, changed it into Aditi. 
If we remove this passage, then Diti, in the Rig-veda at 
least, occurs twice only, and each time together or in con- 
trast with Aditi; cf. v. 62, 8, page 231. I have no doubt, 
therefore, that Professor Roth is right when he says that 
Diti is a being without any definite conception, a mere 
reflex of Aditi. We can clearly watch her first emergence 
into existence through what is hardly more than a play of 
words, whereas in the epic and pauranic literature tMs Diti 
has grown into a definite person, one of the daughters 
of Daksha, the wife of Ka^yapa, jthe mother of the enemies 
of the gods, the Daityas, Such is the growth of legend, 
mythology, and religion ! 

Aditi in her Moral Character. * 

r 

Besides the cosmical character of Aditi," which we have 
hitherto examined, this goddess has also assumed a very pro- 
minent moral character. Aditi, like Varuna, delivers from 
sin. Why this should be so, we can still understand if we 
watch the transition which led from a purely cosmical 
to a moral conception of Aditi. Sin in the Veda is 
frequently conceived as a bond or a chain from which 
the repentant sinner wishes to be freed: 
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vii. 86, 5. ava drugdhSni pitrya sriffa naA ava yfi vayam 
Arakrima taniTbhiA, ava r&^an pa^u-tripam na tayum sri^fi 
vatsam na damnaA vasishMam. 

Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and from those 
which we have committed with our own bodies. Release 
Vasish/Aa, O king, like a thief who has feasted on stolen 
cattle; release him like a calf from the rope*. 

viii. 67, 14. i6 naA asnaA vrik&nkai adityasaA mum6A:ata 
stenam baddham-iva adite. 

O Adityas, deliver us from the mouth of the wolves, like 
a bound thief, O Aditi ! Cf. viii. 67, 18. 

SfunaA^epa, who, as we saw before, wishes to be restored 
to the great Aditi, is represented as bound by ropes, and in 
V. 2, 7, we read : 

sunahsepdLxn Ait m-ditam sahdsrat yupat amunAraA isnr 
mish^a hi saA, eva asmat agne vi mumugdhi p^an hotar (iti) 
AikitvaA iha tu ni-sadya. 

Agni, thou hast released the bound /SunaA^epa from 
the pale, for he had prayed ; thus take from us, too, these 
ropes, O sagacious Hotar, after thou hast settled here. 

Expressions Uke these, words like daman, bond, ni-dita, 
bound, naturally suggested a-diti, the un-bound or un- 
bounded, as one of those deities who could best remove 
the bonds of sin or misery. If we once realise this con- 
' catenation of thought and language, many passages of the 
Veda that seemed obscure, will become intelligible. 

vii. 51, I. ^ditySnam avasa nutanena sakshimahi ^armana 
^m-tamena, anagiA-tve aditi-tve turasaA imam ya^nam 
dadhatu srosihsnainkh. 

May we obtain the new favour of the Adityas, their best 
protection ; may the quick Maruts listen and place this 
sacrifice in guiltlessness and Aditi-hood. 

1 have translated the last words literally, in order to 
make their meaning quite clear. Agas has the same 
meaning as the Greek a'yo?, guilt, abomination; an-agas- 
tva, therefore, as applied to a sacrifice or to the man who 
makes it, means guiltlessness, purity. Aditi-tva, Aditi-hood, 
has a similar meaning, it means freedom from bonds, from 

* See M. M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 2nd ed., p. 541. 
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anything that hinders the proper performance of a religious 
act ; it may come to mean perfection or holiness. 

Aditi having once been conceived as granting this 
adititv£, soon assumed a very definite moral character, and 
hence the following invocations : 

i. 24, 15. lit ut-tam£m varuna p£[«am asmat dva adhamam 
vi madhyamam Aathaya, £tha vay£m &ditya vrate tava 
&n&gasaA l^litaye * sydma. 

O Varuna, lift the highest rope, draw off the lowest, 
remove the middle; then, O Aditya, let us be in thy 
service free of guilt before Aditi. 

V. 82, 6. £n&gasaA aditaye devasya savitiiA sav^, vi^a 
vftmfini dhimahi. 

May we, guiltless before Aditi, and in the keeping of the 
god Savitar, obtain all goods ! Professor Roth here trans- 
lates Aditi by freedom or security. 

i. 162, 27,. ankg&h-tv&m naA dditiA krinoiu. 

May Aditi give us sinlessness ! Cf. vii. 51, i. 

iv. 12, 4. y4t ^t hi te purusha-tra yavisfai^a aAitti-bhiA 
A:akrim£ k£t ^t Sgsih, kridhi sii asman dditeA an&gfin vi 
€a&msi ^rathaA vishvak ague. 

Whatever, O youthful god, we have committed against thee, 
men as we are, whatever sin through thoughtlessness, make us 
guiltless of Aditi, loosen the sins on all sides, O Agni ! 

vii. 93, 7. saA agne enfi namasfi sam-iddhaA a^A:Aa mitram 
virunam indram vokeh^ y4t sim %aA kakrimi tat su mnh 
tat aryam£ aditiA ^i^rathantu. 

O Agni, thou who hast been kindled with this adoration, 
greet Mitra, Varuna, and Indra. Whatever sin we have com- 
mitted, do thou pardon it I May Aryaman, Aditi loose it ! 

Here the plural ^i^rathantu should be observed, instead 
of the dual 

viii. 18, 6-7. &^tih naA div& pa^m aditiA naktam adva- 
j&hy aditiA p&tu ^hasaA sadlt-vndh&. 

uta sy£ naA div& matiA fiditiA utya a gamat, sa ^m-tati 
mayaA karat apa sndhaA. 

May Aditi by day protect our cattle, may she, who never 
deceives, protect by night ; may she, with steady increase, 
protect us from evil ! 

And may she, the thoughtful Aditi, come with help to 
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us by day; may she kindly bring happiness to us, and 
carry away all enemies ! Cf. x. ^6^ 3, page 239. 

X. 87, 18. £l vmAyant&m aditaye duA-evaA. 

May the evil-doers be cut off from Aditi ! or Uterally, 
may they be rooted out before Aditi ! 

ii. 27, 14. adite mitra varu^a uta mri/a yat vaA vayam 
itakrima kat Ait agaA, uru a^am abhayam ^6tiA indra m£ 
naA dirghS[A abhi na^an tamisraA. 

Aditi, Mitra^ and also Varuna forgive, if we have com- 
mitted any sin against you. May I obtain the wide and fear- 
less light, O Indra ! May not the long darkness reach us ! 

^' ^7> 7* y^^ mri/ayati A:akrushe A:it agaA vaySm syama 
varuT^e anagaA, ^nu vratani aditeA ridhantaA yuydm pata 
svasti-bhiA sad& naA. 

May we be sinless before Varuwa, who is gracious even 
to him who has committed sin, and may we foUow the laws 
of Aditi ! Protect us always with your blessings ! 

Lastly, Aditi, like all other gods^ is represented as a 
giver of worldly goods, and implored to bestow them on her 
worshippers, or to protect them by her power : 

i. 43, 2. yathd naA aditiA karat pswve nn-bhyaA ydth& 
gave, yath& tokSya rudriyam. 

That Aditi may bring Rudra's favour to our cattle, our 
men, our cow, our offspring. 

i. 153, 3. pipaya dhenuA aditiA ritaya ff&nkjSi mitr4varu/ia 
haviA-de. 

Aditi, the cow, gives food to the righteous man, O Mitra 
and Varuna, who makes offerings to the gods. Cf. viii. 
lOT, 15. 

i- 185, 3. anehaA datram aditeA anarvam huve. 

I call for the unrivalled, uninjured gift of Aditi. Here 
Professor Roth again assigns to Aditi the meaning of free- 
dom or security. 

vii. 40, 2. didesh/u devi aditiA reknaA. 

May the divine Aditi assign wealth ! 

X. 100, I. a sarva-tatim aditim vri/iimahe. 

We implore Aditi for health and wealth. 

i. 94, 15. yasmai tvam su-dravinaA dada^aA anagaA-tvam 
adite sarva-t&t&, yam bhadrewa «dvas& Aoday&si pra^S-vat& 
radhasa te syama. 
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To whom thouy possessor of good treasures, grantest 
guiltlessness, O Aditi, in health and wealth^, whom thou 
quickenest with precious strength and with riches in 
progeny, may we be theyl Cf. ii. 40, 6; iv. 25, 5; 

The principal epithets of Aditi have been mentioned in 
the passages quoted above, and they throw no further light 
on the nature of the goddess. She was called devi, goddess, 
again and again; another frequent epithet is anarvan, un- 
injured, unscathed. Being invoked to grant light (vii. 82, 
10), she is herself called luminous, ^otishmati, i. 136, 3; 
and svarvati, heavenly. Being the goddess of the infinite 
expanse, she, even with greater right than the dawn, is 
caUed uruAi, viii. 67, 12; uruvyaAras, v. 46, 6; uruvra^a, 
viii. 67, 12 ; and possibly prithvi in i. 72, 9. As supporting 
everything, she is called dhsiraydtkshiti, supporting the 
earth, i. 136, 3 ; and vi^vagranya, vii. 10, 4. To her sons 
she owes the names of ra^aputr^, ii. 27, 7 ; suputra, iii. 4, 
11; and ugraputra, viii. 67, 11: to her wealth that of 
sudravimis, i. 94, 15, though others refer this epithet to 
Agni. There remains one name pasty a, iv. 55, 3 ; viii. 27, 5, 
meaning housewife, which again indicates her character as 
mother of the gods. 

I have thus given all the evidence that can be collected 
firom the Rig-veda as throwing light on the character of the 
goddess Aditi, and I have carefully excluded everything that 
rests only on the authority of the Ya^r- or Atharva-vedas, 
or of the Brahmanas and Aranyakas, because in all they give 
beyond the repetitions from the Rig-veda, they seem to me 
to represent a later phase of thought that ought not to be 
mixed up with the more primitive conceptions of the Rig- 
veda. Much valuable material for an analytical study of 
Aditi may be found in B. and R.'s Dictionary, and in 
several of Dr. Muir^s excellent contributions to a knowledge 
of Vedic theogony and mythology. 



* On sarv^t&ti, sahis, see Benfey*s excellent remarks in Orient und 
Occident, vol. ii. p. 519. Professor Roth takes aditi here as an epithet 
of Agni. 
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Aditi as an Adjective, 

But although the foregoing remarks give as complete a 
description of Aditi as can be gathered from the hymns 
of the Rig-veda, a few words have to be added on certain 
passages where the word aditi occurs, and where it clearly 
cannot mean the goddess Aditi, as a feminine, but must be 
taken either as the name of a corresponding masculine 
deity, or as an adjective in the sense of unrestrained, 
independent, free. 

V. 59, 8. mimatu dyauA dditiA vitdye naA. 

May the boundless Dyii (sky) help us to our repast ! 

Here aditi must either be taken in the sense of Aditya, 
or better in its original sense of unbounded, as an adjective 
belonging to Dyu, the masculine deity of the sky. 

Dyii or the sky is called aditi or unbounded in another 
passage, x. 63, 3 : 

yebhyaA m&tS, madhu-mat pinvate p&yaA piytfsham dyauA 
aditiA adri-barhaA. 

ITie gods to whom their mother yields the sweet milk, 
and the unbounded sky, as firm as a rock, their food. 

iv. 3, 8. kath^ ^ardh^ya marutam ritaya kath^ sure 
brihate priMAydmanaA, prati bravaA aditaye turaya. 

How wilt thou tell it to the host of the Maruts, how to 
the bright heaven, when thou art asked ? How to the quick 
Aditi? 

Here Aditi cannot be the goddess, partly on account of 
the masculine gender of turaya, partly because she is never 
called quick. Aditi must here be the name of one of the 
Adityas, or it may refer back to sure brihate. It can hardly 
be joined, as Professor Roth proposes, with ^ardh&ya ma- 
rutam, owing to the intervening sur^ brihate. 

In several passages aditi, as an epithet, refers to 
Agni : 

iv. I, 20 (final), vi^vesham dditi^ ya^iyan4m vi^vesham 
atithiA manusha/iam. 

He, Agni, the Aditi, or the freest, among all the gods ; 
he the guest among all men. 

The same play on the words aditi and atithi occurs 
again : 
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vii. 9, 3. amuraA kavi^ &dat\h vivasvan su-samsat mitral 
£tithiA sivih nsJi, Htr&-bhanuA ushasam bhati agre. 

The wise poet, Aditi, Vivasvat, Mitra with his good 
company, our welcome guest, he (Agni) with brilliant 
light came at the head of the dawns. 

Here, though I admit that several renderings are pos- 
sible, Aditi is meant as a name of Agni, to whom the whole 
hymn is addressed; and who, as usual, is identified with other 
gods, or, at all events, invoked by their names. We may 
translate &iitiA vivasvan by *the brilliant Aditi,' or *the 
unchecked, the brilliant,' or by * the boundless Vivasvat,' 
but on no account can we take aditi here as the female 
goddess. The same applies to viii. 19, 14, where Aditi, 
unless we suppose the goddess brought in in the most 
abrupt way, must be taken as a name of Agni ; while in 
X. 92, 14, dditim anarv&Tiam, to judge from other epithets 
given in the same verse, has most likely to be taken again 
as an appellative of Agni. In some passages it would, no 
doubt, be possible to take Aditi as the name of a female 
deity, if it were certain that no other meaning could be 
assigned to this word. But if we once know that Aditi 
was the name of a male deity also, the structure of these 
passages becomes far more perfect if we take Aditi in that 
sense : 

iv. 39, 3. anagasam tarn aditi A krinotn saA mitrena 
varunena sa-^osh&A. 

May Aditi make him free from sin, he who is allied 
with Mitra and Varu?ia. 

We have had several passages in which Aditi, the female 
deity, is represented as sa^osh^ or allied with other 
Adityas, but if saA is the right reading here, Aditi in this 
verse can only be the male deity. The pronoun sa cannot 
refer to tam. 

With regard to other passages, such as ix. 81, 5; vi. 51, 3, 
and even some of those translated above in which Aditi has 
been taken as a female goddess, the question must be left 
open till further evidence can be obtained. There is only 
one more passage which has been often discussed, and 
where aditi was supposed to have the meaning of 
earth : 
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vii. 18^ 8. duh'&dhyU ^itim srevdyantaA aiet^saA vi 
^agribhre parushmm. 

Professor Roth in one of his earliest essays translated 
this line, 'The evil-disposed wished to dry the earth, the 
fools split the Parushni/ and he supposed its meaning to 
have been that the enemies of Sudas swam across the 
Parushni in order to attack Sud&s. We might accept this 
translation, if it could be explained how by throwing them- 
selves into the river, the enemies made the earth dry, 
though even then there would remain this difficulty that, 
with the exception of one other doubtful passage, discussed 
before, aditi never means earth. I should therefore propose 
to translate : ' The evil-disposed, the fools, laid dry and 
divided the resistless river Parushni/ This would be a 
description of a strategem very common in ancient warfare, 
viz. diverting the course of a river and laying its original 
bed dry by digging a new channel, and thus dividing the 
old river. This is also the sense accepted by Say ana, who 
does not say that vigraha means dividing the waves of a 
river, as Professor Roth renders kulabheda, but that it 
means dividing or cutting through its banks. In the 
Dictionary Professor Roth assigns to aditi in this passage 
the meaning of endless, inexhaustible. 

Verse 12, note ^ Nothing is more difficult in the inter- 
pretation of the Veda than to gain an accurate knowledge 
of the power of particles and conjunctions. The particle 
^ana, we are told, is used both affirmatively and negatively, 
a statement which shows better than anything else the 
uncertainty to which every translation is as yet exposed. 
It is perfectly true that in the text of the Rig-veda, as we 
now read it, Arana means both indeed and no. But this 
very fact shows that we ought to distinguish where the first 
collectors of the Vedic hymns have not distinguished, and 
that while in the former case we read Arana, we ought in the 
latter to read ka. na. 

I begin with those passages in which kaxia. is used 
emphatically and as one word. 

I a. In negative sentences : 
i. 18, 7. yasmat rite na sidhyati jagnih vipaA-AitaA Arana. 
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Without whom the sacrifice does not succeed, not even 
that of the sage. 

^* 34) 5* "^ ^unvata saArate pushyata Arana. 

He does not cling to a man who ofiers no libations, even 
though he be thriving. 

i. 24, 6. nahi te kshatr£m na s&aA na manyum vajraA 
Aana ami (iti) pat&yantaA kpuh. 

For thy power, thy strength, thy anger even these birds 
which fly up, do not reach. Cf. i. loo, 15. 

i. 155, 5. tritiyam asya nakiA & dadharshati vayaA Arana 
patiyantaA patatnnaA. 

This third step no one approaches, not even the winged 
birds which fly up. 

i. 55, I. div£A Ait asya varimS vi papratha, indram na 
mahn£ prithivi Arana prati. 

The width of the heavens is stretched out, even the earth 
in her greatness is no match for Indra. 

I b. In positive sentences : 

vii. 32, 13. purviA Arana pr&-sitayaA taranti tam j&h indre 
karmanH bhuvat. 

Even many snares pass him who is with Indra in his 
work. 

viii. 2, 14. uktham Arana «asyam4nam agoA ariA S ^eta, 
nfi g&yatr£m gJydm&nam. 

A poor man may learn indeed a prayer that is recited, 
but not a hymn that is sung. 

viii. 78, 10. tava it indra aham &-^asa haste dStram kana 
& dade. 

Trusting in thee alone, O Indra, I take even this sickle in 
my hand. 

^- 55> 5* ^^^ Arana sr&t dadhati tvishi-mate mdrslya 
v&^^m ni-ghsbighnate vadham. 

Then indeed they believe in Indra, the majestic, when 
he hurls the bolt to strike. 

i. 152, 2. etat A:ana tvaA vi ^ketat esh&nu 

Does one of them understand even this ? 

iv. 18, 9. m&mat ^ana used in the same sense as 
m^mat ^t. 

i. 139, 2. dhibMA A:an& manasa svebhiA aksh£-bhiA. 

V. 41, 13. vayaA Arana su-bhvaA £ &va yanti. 
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vii. 1 8^ 9. ^uA kan& it abhi-pitvdm ^agama. 

viii. 91 J 3. S. ksna. tva AdkitsamaA ddhi A:ana tv& n& 
imasi. 

We wish to know thee, mdeed^ but we cannot under- 
stand thee. 

X. 49^ 5. ah&m randhayam mngayam srut&rwone yat ma 
a^ihita vayunli Arana anu-sh&k. 

vi. 26, 7* aham Aana tat sibi-bhiA ana^yam. 

May I also obtain this with my wise friends. 

I c. Frequently Arana occurs after interrogative pro- 
nouns, to which it imparts an indefinite meaning, and 
principally in negative sentences: 

i. 74, 7. na j6h upabdiA a^vyaA ^rinve rathasya kat 
Arana^ yat agne yfisi duty3m. 

No sound of horses is heard, and no sound of the chariot, 
when thou, O Agni, goest on thy message. 

i. 81, 5. na tv£-v&n indra kaA Arana na ^ataA na ^ani- 
shyate. 

No one is like thee, O Indra, no one has been bom, no 
one will be ! 

i. 84, 20. mS te r^dha^si mS te utayaA vaso (iti) asman 
kada A:ana dabhan. 

May thy gifts, may thy help, O Vasu, never fail us ! 

Many more passages might be given to illustrate the use of 
Arana or ka« ^ana and its derivatives in negative sentences. 

Cf. i. 105, 3 ; 136, I ; 139, 5 ; ii. 16, 3 ; 23, 5 ; 28, 6 ; 
iii. 36, 4 ; iv. 31, 9 ; v. 42, 6 ; 82, 2 ; vi. 3, 2 ; 20, 4 ; 47, 
i; 3; 48, 17; 54, 9; 59, 4; 69, 8; 75, 16; vii. 32, i; 19; 
59. 3'y 82, 7 ; 104, 3 ; viii. 19, 6 ; 23, 15 ; 24, 15 ; 28, 4 ; 
47, 7 ; 64* 2 ; 66, 13 ; 68, 19 ; ix. 61, 27 ; 69, 6 ; 114, 4 ; 
X. 33,9; 39> 11; 48, 51 49, 10; 59»8; 62, 9; 85, 3; 86, 
11; 95,1; 112, 9; 119,6; 7; 128, 4; 129, 2; 152, i; 
168, 3 ; 185, 2. 

I £?• In a few passages, however, we find the inde- 
finite pronoun ka^ Arana used in sentences which are not 
negative : 

i. 1 133 8. ushSA mritam kam Atmd bodhayanti. 

Ushasy who wakes even the dead, (or one who is as if 
dead.) 
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i. 191, 7. ^rish/ftA kim kaxii, iha vaA sarve s^am ni 
^asyata. 

Invisible ones, whatever you are, vanish all together ! 

II. We now come to passages in which ^ana stands 
for *a na, and therefore renders the sentence negative with- 
out any further negative particle : 

ii. 16, 2. jismkt indr&t brihataA kim A:ana im rite. 

Beside whom, (beside) the great Indra, there is not 
anything. 

ii. 24^ 12. vi^am satyam magha-vana juv6h it apaA Arana 
pr& minanti vratam vam. 

Everything, you mighty ones, belongs indeed to you; 
even the waters do not transgress your law. 

iii. 30, I. Iitikshante abhi-^astim ^ananam indra tvat a 
k&h ksni hi pra-ketaA. 

They bear the scoffing of men ; for Indra, away from thee 
there is no wisdom. 

iv. 30, 3. vi«ve A»na it anS tva devasaA indra yuyu- 
dhuA. 

Even all the gods together do not fight thee, O Indra. 

V. 34, 7« duA-ge tan a dhriyate vi^aA a purii ^anaA yaA 
asya tavishim aArukrudhat. 

Even in a stronghold many a man is not often preserved 
who has excited his anger. 

vii. 83, 2. ydsmin 6,gS. bhavati 1dm Arana priyam. 

In which struggle there is nothing good whatsoever. 

vii. 86, 6. sv^pnaA ^ana it anritasya pra-yota. 

Even sleep does not remove all evil. 

In this passage I formerly took *and as affirmative, not 
as negative, and therefore assigned to prayota the same 
meaning which Skyana assigns to it, one who brings or 
mixes, whereas it ought to be, as rightly seen by Roth, 
one who removes. 

viii. I, 5. mah6 Aranfi tvfim adri-vaA pdrsl «ulkSya deyam, 
na sahasraya na ayut&ya va^-vaA na «at£ya ^ata-magha. 

I should not give thee up, wielder of the thunderbolt, 
even for a great price, not for a thousand, not for ten 
thousand (?), not for a hundred, O Indra, thou who art 
possessed of a hundred powers ! 
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yiii. 51^ 7. kad^ Arana stariA asi. 

Thou art never sterile. 

viii. 52, 7. kada ^ana pra yuMAasi. 

Thou art never weary. 

^- 559 5' Hkshushsl Arana sam-na^e. 

Even with my eye I cannot reach them. 

X. 56, 4. mahimnaA esham pitaraA kani isire. 

Verse 12, note ®. Considering the particular circum- 
stances mentioned in this and the preceding hymn, of 
Indra^s forsaking his companions, the Maruts, or even 
scorning their help, one feels strongly tempted to take 
tya^as in its etymological sense of leaving or forsaking, 
and to translate, by his forsaking you, or if he should 
forsake jou. The poet may have meant the word to convey 
that idea, which no doubt would be most appropriate here ; 
but then it must be confessed, at the same time, that in 
other passages where tyayas occurs, that meaning could 
hardly be ascribed to it. Strange as it may seem, no one 
who is acquainted with the general train of thought in the 
Vedic hymns can fail to see that tya^as in most passages 
means attack, onslaught ; it may be even the instrument of 
an attack, a weapon. How it should come to take this 
meaning is indeed difficult to explain, and I do not wonder 
that Professor Roth in his Dictionary simply renders the 
word by forlornness, need, danger, or by estrangement, 
unkindness, malignity. But let us look at the passages, 
and we shall see that these abstract conceptions are quite 
out of place : 

viii. 47, 7. na tarn tigmam ^ana ty&gah na dr&sad abhi 
tamgurii. 

No sharp blow, no heavy one, shall come near him whom 
you protect. 

Here the two adjectives tigma, sharp, and guni, heavy, 
point to something tangible, and I feel much inclined to 
take ty%as in this passage as a weapon, as something that 
is let off with violence, rather than in the more abstract 
sense of onslaught. 

i. 169, I. mahaA kit asi tya^asaA varutS. 

Thou art the shielder from a great attack. 
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iv. 43, 4. kaA vftm mahfiA Ait ty^asaA abhike urushyatam 
mftdhvi daark naA iiti. 

Who is against your great attack ? Protect us with your 
help, ye givers of sweet drink, ye strong ones. 

Here Professor Roth seems to join mahaA Ait tya^asaA 
abhike urushydtam, but in that case it would be impossible 
to construe the first words, kaA v&m. 

i. 119, 8. igeJckhatajn knpamUnam para-vati pituA svasya 
tya^as& m-badhitam. 

You went from afar to the suppliant, who had been 
struck down by the violence of his own father. 

According to Professor Roth tya^as would here mean 
forlomness, need, or danger. But nibadhita is a strong 
verb, as we may see in 

viii. 64, 2. padsL panfn aradhasaA ni b&dhasva majian asL 

Strike the usele§s Fanis down with thy foot, for thou art 
great. 

X. 18, II. lit «vanA:asva prithivi maf ni badhath^^. 

Open, O earth, do not press on him (i. e. the dead, who 
is to be buried; cf. M.M., Uber Todtenbestattung, Zeit- 
schrifl der D. M. G., vol. ix. p. xv). 

vii. 83, 6. yatra rsi^a-bhiA da^a-bhiA ni-badhitam pra 
su-dasam fivatam tntsu-bhiA saha. 

When you protected Sud&s with the Tritsus, when he 
was pressed or set upon by the ten kings. 

Another passage in which tya^as occurs is, 

vi. 62, 10. sanutyena tya^asa martyasya vanushyatam 
api ^irsha vavriktam. 

By your covert attack turn back the heads of those even 
who harass the mortal. 

Though this passage may seem less decisive, yet it is 
difficult to see how tya^as& could here, according to 
Professor Roth, be rendered by forlomness or danger. 
Something is required by which enemies can be turned 
back. Nor can it be doubtful that ^sha is governed 
by vavriktam, meaning turn back their heads, for the 
same expression occurs again in i. 33, 5. par& kit «irshS 
vavri^uA t^ indra aya^anaA ya^va-bhiA spardhamcLn^. 

Professor Benfey translates this verse by, * Kopfiiber 
flohn sie alle vor dir;' but it may be rendered more 
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literally^ * These lawless people fighting with the pious 
turned back their heads/ 

X. 144, 6. ev£ t^t indraA mdunft dev^shu ^t dh&rayate 
mahi tya^aA. 

Indeed through this draught Indra can hold out against 
that great attack even among the gods. 

X. 79, 6. kim deveshu tyd^aA enaA Arakartha. 

What insulty what sin hast thou committed among the gods? 

In these two passages the meaning of tya^as as attack or 
assault is at least as appropriate as that proposed by Pro- 
fessor Roth, estrangement) malignity. 

There remains one passage, vi« 3, i. y&ai tvam mitr^a 
varunaA sa-^osh&A deva pasi tya^as& martam dmhaA. 

I confess that the construction of this verse is not clear 
to me, and I doubt whether it is possible to use tylt^asd as 
a verbal noun governing an accusative. If this were pos- 
sible, one might translate, ^ The mortal whom thou, O God 
(Agni), VaruTia, together with Mitra, protectest by pushing 
back evil.* Anyhow, we gain nothing here, if we take tydyas 
in the sense of estrangement or malignity. 

If it be asked how ty&^as can possibly have the meaning 
which has been assigned to it in all the passages in which 
it occurs, viz. that of forcibly attacking or pushing away, 
we can only account for it by supposing that tyagr, before 
it came to mean to leave, meant to push off, to drive away 
with violence, (verstossen instead of verlassen.) This mean- 
ing may still be perceived occasionally in the use of tya^ ; e. g. 
devils tya^antu m&m, may the gods forsake me ! i. e. may 
the gods ^ve me away ! Even in the latest Sanskrit tya^ 
is used with regard to an arrow that is let off. ' To expel* 
is expressed by nis'-tya^. Those who believe in the pro- 
duction of new roots by the addition of prepositional pre- 
fixes might possibly see in tya^ an original ati-a^, to drive 
off; but, however tbat may be, there is evidence enough to 
show that tya^ expressed originally a more violent act of 
separation than it does in ordinary Sanskrit. 

Verse 13, note ^. S&msa,, masc, means a spell whether 
for good or for evil, a blessing as well as a curse. It 
means a curse, or, at all events, a calumny : 

VOL. 1. S 
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i. i8y 3* m£ naA s&mseA drarushaA dhurtiA pra^ak 
m&rtyasya. 

Let not the curse of the enemy, the onslaught of a 
mortal hurt us. 

i. 94, 8. asm£[kam ^amsaA abhi astu duA-dhy^. 

May our curse fall on the wicked ! 

ii. 2,6, I. riffuh it s&mssJi vanavat vanushyata^. 

May the straight curse strike the enemies ! Cf. vii. 56, 19. 

iii. 18, 2. tapa ^amsam ararushaA. 

Bum the curse of the enemy ! 

vii. 25, 2. &re tam ^amsam krinuhi ninitsoA. 

Take far away the curse of the reviler ! Cf, vii. 34, 12. 

It means blessing : 

ii. 31, 6. uta vaA simsBia u^^am-iva «masi. 

We desire your blessing as a blessing for suppliants. 

X. 3I; I. a naA devan&m lipa vetu simseA. 

May the blessing of the gods come to us ! 

X. 7, I. urushya naA uni-bhi^ deva ^amsaiA. 

Protect us, god, with thy broad blessings ! 

ii. 23, 10. mfi naA duA-^amsaA abhi-dipsuA i^ata pra su- 
simsSih mati-bhiA t&rishimahi. 

Let not an evil-speaking enemy conquer us ; may we, 
enjoying good report, increase by our prayers ! 

Lastly, samsdL means praise, the spell addressed by men 
to the gods, or prayer : 

^* 33' 7* P^ sunvataA stuvataA ^cbrasam S.vaA. 

Thou hast regarded the prayer of him who offers libation 
and praise. 

X. 42, 6. yasmin vayam dadhima ^amsam indre. 

Indra in whom we place our hope. Cf. &swns, Wester- 
gaard, Radices Linguae Sanscritae, s. v. «ams. 
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272, cloth. 7a. 6d, 

Carr.— e-oiJ^eJ^^^-CoLGr. a Collection of TELrorr Pbovkrbs^ 

Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Ftoyerbs 

printed in the Devndgari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. CabXi 

-' Madriis Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplement, royal 8yo. pp. 488 and 148. 24f. 

Catlin. — 0-Kee-Pa. A Religions. Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
Geohgb Catlin. Witb 13 Coloured Illostrations. 4to. pp. 60, bound in dotki 
gilt edges. 14*. 
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CShalmen. — Thb Obioik of the Ohikesb; an Attempt to Trace the 

conoectioD of the Chiaese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmbbs, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 28. 6d, 

Chalmers. — Ths Specuiations on Metaphysics, PouTTy Aim Mobalitt 
OF ** Thb Old Philosopher'* Lau Tszb. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8yo. oloth, xx. and 62. 4«. OdL 

Chamock. — Ludus Pateontmicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Chabnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. In 1 
▼ol. crown 8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7a. 6d. 

Chamock. — Yebba Kohinaija ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By RicHABD Stephen Chahnock, Pb. Dr. F.S.A., etc 8to. pp. 326, doth. 14c. 

Chaucer Society*s Publications. First Series. ^ 

A Six-Text Print of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, in parallel oolnmns, from 
thefollowing MSS. :— 1. The EUesoMsre. 2. The Hengwrt, 164. 3. The Cambridge 
UniT. Libr. Og. 4, 27. 4. The Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 5. The 
Petworth. 6. The Lansdowne, 851.— Part I. The Prologue and Knight's 
Tale. (Saeh of the above Texts are alas published separately, \ 

Second Series, 

1 . Ok Easlt Ekqlish PfioinrirciATioir, with espedal reference to Shakes- 

peare and Chancer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print-; 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child's Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 
on Knglish, 154^7, and Welch, 1567, and by Barcley on French,, 1521. By 
Alexandbr J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of tbe- 
xivth, xvith, xviith, ind xviiith centuries. 10«. 

2. Essays on Chaxjckb; His Words and Works. P)art I. 1. Ebert's 

Review of Sandras's E'tude sur CTMueer, eonsidire eomme Imitateur des Thnw^es^ 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M. A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author. — II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the (SuUndre-. *^For 
by my ehUindre it is prime of day " {Shipmatmes Tale), Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brook, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS.,. 1522. 

3. A Teicporabt Pbeface to the Six-Text Edition, of Chaucer's 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the tme order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Rlgrimage, etc., ete. By F. J. Fubhitall, Esq., 
M.A., Trinity Hidl, Cambridge. 

ChioniqueBE Abou-Djafab-Mohahhed-Bbn-Djabib-Bsn-Yssid Tababi. 

Tradaite par Monsieur Hbrmann Zotbnbbba. VoL I-., 8vo. pp. 608, sewed, 
7s* 6d, {To be completed in Four Volumes,) 

Colenso. — Eibst Steps in Zultj-Kafib : An Abridgement of the Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu- Kafir Laniruage. By the Right Rev. John W« 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. 86, cloth. Ekukanyeni, 1859. As, 6d, 

Colenso. — ^Zulu- English Diction abt. By the Right £ev. Johk W. Co- 
lenso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. viii. and 552, sewed. Pietermaritzbuig,1861. 15». 

Colenso* — Fibst Zultj-Kafib Readino Boob, two parts iu one. By the 
RightRev. John W.Colbn«o, Bishop of Natal. 16mow pp. 44, sewed. Natal. 1«« 

Colenso. — Second Zulxt-Kafib Keabino Book. By the same. 16mo. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal, ds. 

Colenso. — ^Foubth Zultj-Kafib Brabino Book. By the same. Sro. 

pp. 160, Cloth. Natal, 1859. 7«. 
Colenso. — Three Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop of Natal 
' in September and October, 1859, to Upmande, Ring of the Zulus ; with Expla- 
natory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 
employed in the same : designed for the use of Students of the Zulu Language^ 
• ' Byihe Right Rev. John W. Colbnso, Bishop of NataL 16mo. pp. 16u, stiff 
cofer. Natal, Maritzburg, I860. .4«. 6(2., 
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CUfirfdm. — A Glossabial Ikbsx to the Printed English Literature of 

the xhirteeBth Century* By HsmBBRT Colbrioob, Esq. 1 toI. 8vo. pp. 104, 

CoUaooao de Yocabalos e Frases nsados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 
do Rio Oralkde do Sol, ao Braiil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. It, 

Contaponlos. — A Lsxicoir of Mobebn Gbzxk-Ekolish ahd Ekolish 

IfoDxatf Gevbk. By N. Comtofoulob. Pint Part, Modern Greek-English. 
8to. doth, pp. 460. \1a. 

Aemiys. — China, aitd *Japak. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 

thoee eonntriei, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; fomung 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for TraTellers, Merchants, and Residents in 

Eoenl; with 69 Maps and Plans. By Wk. FneoEaicK Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
.M.'b Consular Senrice; N. B. Dbnnts, late H.M.'8 Consular Serfiee; and 
Char&bb Kibo, lient. Royal Marine ArtiUery. Edited by N. B. JObsntb. 
In one voluae. 8to. pp. 600, eloth. £2 2t» 
BohnA. — ^A ZiTLir-EjjpiB Diotiohabt, etymologioally explained, with 
eopfous Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rot. J. L. Dohnb. Royal 8ro. pp. xiii. and 418, 
fewed. Cape Town, 1867. 11«. 

IK3m6.*-THS FoxTK Gosfxls nr Zuixr. By the Rer. J. L. Dobitb^ 

MfasioBary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, eloth. FietermBrits- 
bwv, 1866. Af. 

Sarly Xnglidi Text Sodety'f PablieatioiUL 

1. Eablt ENQLisa AxLiTERATiTB PoEKs. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Moaais, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16«. 

2. Abthub (about 1440 a.d.)« Edited by F. J. Fitbnitall, Esq., 
^ firom the Marquis of Bath's unique M.S. 4<. 

i. AkB CoKPSJfDIOUS ANO BaEITE TkACTATB CONCEBXTTNa YE O^FICK 
Atfo Dbwtib or Kykqis, etc By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. HAL^ Esq., D.O.L. 4«. 

.4. Sis Gawatvs ako the Gssbit Knioht (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by R. Mobais, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10«. 
b. Of the Osthogeaphis and Conobitiiis of the Britait Tonottb ; 
a treates, noe shorter than neoessarie, for (the Sehooles, be ALBXANina HncB* 
Edited lor the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A'D.), by Henry B. Wkbatlet, Esq. 4«. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 
bridge University Library (ab. IdOO), bythe Roy. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. St. 

7. Tib Stobt of GsvEsia akd Exodus, an Early English Song, of 
about 12&0 A.D. Edited for the irat time (rom the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi CoUege, Cambridge, by lU Morris, Esq. 8#. 

8 MoBTB Abthube; the- Alliterative Yerslon. Edited from Kobebt 
Thorntom^b unique MS. (about 14'(0 a.».) at Lincoln, bythe Rer. Ororob 
Pbrry, M.A., Prebendary of Linooln. Is. 
■^. Akimadtersions uppoir the Annotacions ajstd CoBBXCxiova or 
BOMR iMRRRVEonoMfl OF IxFRESSiovES OF Gha^cbr's Woukbs, reprisfced 
in li98; faf Francis TaitififB. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewaiter I4brary. . Bj G. H. Kimgblet, Esq., M.D. 4«. 
10. Meblut, OB THE Eably Histoby of Eiifa Abthttb. Edited for the 
„ 4rat time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge Uuiversity Library (about 

1450 A.D.), by Hbnbt B. Whbatlet, Esq. Part I. 2«. 6tf. 

jLl, TsB MosTABCHE, Rud Other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 
from the first edition by Johnb Skott, in 1552» by Fitzbdward Hall, 
Esq.^ D.C.L. Part L Za, 

12. The WBianr's Chaste Wife, a Kerry Tale, by Adam of Oobsam 
i . (about 1462 a.il), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306.. Edited for the lint 
time by F. J. Furmiyall, ^sq.^ M«A. It. . . . > 
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13. SsiNiE Mabheb£xe, ^£ MfiiDXir Airr Mastyb. Three Texts of ab. 

1200, 1310, 1330 A.]». First edited in 1862, by the Re?. Oswald OockaItnb, 
M.A.y and innr re-issued. 2«. 

14. 'Ktqsiq HoBir, with fragments of Floriz and Blanucheflur, and the 

Assamptioa of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MS. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Maseom, by the Rev. J. Rawbok 
LuMBT. 3i. 6d. 

15. Political, Eiexioioits, ajxd Loye Poexs, from the Lambeth MS., 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Fu&NivALLi.Esq., M.A. 7«. 6d. 

16. A Tbetice is Enqush breuely drawe out of \ book of Quintis 

essencijs in Latyn, J) Hermys p prophete and king of Egipt after ]? flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioon of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furkitall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

17. Pakallel Extbacts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Re? . W. Skeat, M.A. U, 

18. Ham Meidenheab, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (wrth a translaftion) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. 1«. 

19. The Mokaeche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. l^art II., 

the Complaynt of the King's PapiMgo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. Ss. 6tL 

dSO. Some Treatises bt Kichabj) Bolle db Hamfole. Edited from 
Robert of Thornton' » MS. aib. 1440 a.d., by Rev. Gbobqr 6« Pbbrt, M. A. 1«. 

21. Meslik, or the Early History oh Knre Abtbur. Part II. Edited 
by Hbnbt B. Wheatlbt, Esq. 4*. 

2^. The Bomaks oe Partenay, or Lxtsionen. Edited for the first time 

from the nniqiie M8. in the Library of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, by the 

Rev. W. W. Smat. M.A. 6*. 
•23. Dak Mic?hel's Ayenwte of Inwyt, or,. Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited firom th6 unique MS. in the British 

Museum, by Richabd Morris, Esq. 16«. 6d, 
'24. Htsvs of the YiRoiiF akd Christ ; The Parliament of Deyus, 

and Other Religious Poems. Eiited from the Lambeth MS. 853^ by F. J. 

Fvbmtvalx., M.A. 3s, 
25. The Stacioks of Bome, and the Pilgrim's Sea^-Yoyage and Sea- 

l^ekness, with Ckne Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Fubnivall, Esq., M.A. U. 
120. Beiioious Pieces is Prose xsd Yerse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg's Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit ; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thomtone's MS. (ab. 1460 
A.]>.) by the Rev. 6. Perrt, M.A. 2s, 

'27. MAwrpxTLirs Yocabdloritm : a Bhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language, by Peteb Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henrt B. Wheatlbt. 12«. 

28- The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Lanoland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 

29. OitD English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : TTreisuns of tJre Louerd and of lire Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Tweuth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richard MorbIs. First Series. Fart I. 7«. 

30. Piers, the Ploughman's Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Instructions FOR Parish Priests. By John Myrc. Edited from 

Cotton M.S. Claudius A. II., by Edwarq Peacock, Esq., P.S.A., etc., etc. 4*. 
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92. The Babebs Book, Anstotle's ABC, TJrbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 
MeDMun, The Lytille Childrenes Ljrtil Boke. The Bokrb op Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Rnasell, Wjnkyn de Worde*8 Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager** Schoole of Vertne, etc., 
eta With some French and Latin Poems on like subjeets, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnitall, M JL., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15«. 

88. The Book of the Kkioht de la. Tont LAin)BTy 1372. A Father's 
Book fbr his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomaa 
Wright, Esq., M. A., and Mr. William Rossiter. 8«. 

34. Old EireusH Hokiliss aitd Hohilstic Teeatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohung^ of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of lire Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Mnseum, Lambeth, and Bodleian librories ; with Introdnetion, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Morris. First Seriea. Fart 2. Ss, 

35. SiE Datid Lthdesay's Wobks. Past 3. The Historie of ane 

NobU and Wailxeand Sqyyer, William Meldrxtm, nmqyhyle Laiid of 
Cleisehe and Bynnis, oompytit be Sir Dauid Ltni>B8AT oi the Mont aUat 
Lyonn King of Armes. With the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, oompylit alswa be Sii Daaid Lynaesay, «tc. E^ted by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2t. 
86. MEELnr, oe the Eablt Hjstobt of Kino Abthub. A Prose 

Romance (about 1460-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
UmTerslty Library, Cambridge, by Hbnrt B. Wrbatlbt. With an Essaj 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glekkib, Esq. Part III. 1869. 12s. 
37. SiK Datid Ltkdesat's Works. Part lY. Ane Satyre of the 
thrie estaits, in commendation of Tcrtew and vitrperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir Dayid Lindbsat, of the Mont, aiuu Lyon King of Armes. At 
EdinbYTgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm pririlegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. it. 

JExira Smnes. 
1. The Rokahce of William of Palesns (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at th e 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterativo Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King's College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rer. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 8to. sewed, pp. zliv. and 328. £l 6s. 
2a. Ok Eablt Enqlish Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakespeare and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo*Sazon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of Chancer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Saiesbury on English, 1547, and Welch, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521. By Albxandbr J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xrvth, ZYith, zvuth, and xviiith centuries. Sto. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. lOs. 

3. Caxton's Book of Cueteste, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frbderick J. Furni- 
vall, M.A 870. sewed, pp. zii. and 58. 5«. 

4. The Lax of Hayelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward L, about a.o. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Rozburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Land Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 8to. 
sewed, pp. It. and 160. 10*. 
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5. Chaucer's BoETitTB. {Inthepren. 

6. The Bokance of the Chevblebe Asstokb. Be-edited from the 

unique manuscript in the Britiah Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Hbnbt H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8to. sewedy pp. 
zviii. and 38. 3«. 

Edda Saemnndar Hinns Froda— The Edda of Saemtitid the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a Mytholofcical Index. 12mo. pp. 
152, cloth, S«. 6d, Part II. with Index of Persons and Places. By Benjamin 
Thorpb. 12mo. pp. iriii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4<. ; or in 1 Vol. complete, 7«. Bd. 

Eger and Grime ; an Early English Eomance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy's Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Fkbderiok 
J, FuRNiVALL, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to. (only 100 copies 
printed), bound in the Roxburgh style, pp. 64. Price 10«. Qd. 

Elliot — The Hibtoby op Ikdia, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the kte Sir H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company's Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Vols. I. and II. With a 
PortraitofSirH. M.Elliot. Svo.pp zxxil. and 542, x. and 580, cloth. 18«.each. 

Elliot — Mbmoies ok the Histobt, Philoiogt, and Ethnic DisTJiiBir- 

TION OF THE RaCBS OF THR NoBTH-WKST PROVINCES OP InDIA ; being BH 

amplified Edition of the Glossary of Indian Terms. By the late Sir H. M. 
Elliot, K.G.B. Arranged from MS. materials collected by him, and Edited 
by John Bbames, Esq., M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, The Philological Society of London, and the Soci6t6 
Asiatique of Paris. In two volumes. 8vo. [In the pr«u. 

Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited by 

Professor Huxley, P.R.S., President of the Society ; Gbqrov Busk, Esq., 

F.R.S. ; Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S.; Colonel A. Lane Fox, Hon. Sec.; 

Thomas Wright, Esq., Hon. Sec; Hydb Clarke, Esq.; Sub-Editor; and 

Assistant Secretary, J. H. Lampbet, Esq. Published Quarterly. 8vo. pp. 88, 

sewed, 3<. 

CoMTKMTs OP THE April Nuvbsb, 1869.— Flint Instruments from Oxfordshire and the Isle of 

Tbanet. (Illustrated.) By Colonel A. Lane Fox.— The Westerly Drifting of Nomads. ByH.H. 

Howorth.— On the Lion Shilling. By Hyde Clarke.— Letter on a Marble Armlet. By H. W. 

Bdwarda.— On a Bronze Spear from Lough Gur, limericlc (Illustrated.) By Col. A. Lane Fox. 

—On Chinese Charms. By W. H. Black.— Proto-ethnic Condition of Asia Minor. By Hyde 

Clarke.— On Stone Implements fix>m the Cape. (Illustrated.) By Sir J. Lubbock.— Cromlechs 

and Megalithic Structures. By H. M. Westropp.- Remarks on Mr. Westropp's Paper. By 

Colonel A. Lane Fox Stone Implements from San Jos6. By A. Steffens.— On Child-bearing la 

Australia and New Zealand. By J. Hooker, M.D.— On a Pseudo-cromlech on Mount Alexander, 
Australia. By Acheson.-The Cave Cannibals of South Africa. By Layland.— Reviews : 
Wallace»s Malay Archipelago (with illustrations) ; Fryer's HiU Tribes of India (with an iUustra- 
tion) ; Reliquite Aquitanicae, etc.— Method of Photographic Measurement of the Human Frame 
(with an illustration). By J. H. Lamprey.— Notes and Queries. 

FacsimileB of Two Papyri fonnd in a Tomb at ThebcB. With a 

a Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Buind, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 21s. 

Fnmivall. — Editoation in Early England. Some Notes used as 

Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on " Manners and Meals in the Oldea 
Time," for the Early English Text Society. By Fbedbrick J. Fcbnivali., 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. Svo, sewed, pp. 74. 1«. 

Oesenins' Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the 17th Edition. By 

Dr. T. J. CoNANT. With grammatical Exercises and a Chrestomathy by the 
Translator. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 364, cloth. 10<. 6<f. 

Oesenins' Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 

the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. pp. zii. and 1160, cloth. 1/. 5<. 
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OaUfMflker. — A DionoHAmT, AkstTKct ivo Sztgltsh, extended and 

improTed from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concnrreooe. Together with a Supplement, GraniE\atical 
Appendices, and an Index, senring as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. Bj 
Tbbodor GoLDSTiicKBA. Parte I. to YI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. Esch 
Part 6#. 

Odldstookar.—- A CoKPB2n>iov8 S^Rssxix-EKeLisv Diotionabt, for tbe 

Use of those who intend to read the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. By TuBODOR GoLD8TacKBR. Small 4to. pp. 900, cloth. [In preparaUon, 
GolcLltackar. — Pakini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of tome Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a studr of hit Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India, 
which conteins a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of KuMARiLA-SwAMiN. By Thbodor GoLDSTiicKBR. ImpeHsl 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. 12«. 

Orammatographv. — A Manual of Refebeitcs to the Alphabets of 

Ancient and Modem Languages. Based on the Gkrman Compilation of F. 

Ballborn. In one volume, royal 8vo. pp. 80, cl6th. 7«* 6(f. 

The " Orammatography" is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to theteading 

of th« moflt important ancient and modem languages. Simple in its design, it will be eoDaaltea 

With adTaatage by the pbilologleal student, the asaateur linguist, the bookseller, the oonelter u 

the press, and the diligent compositor. 

▲LraABancAZ. iin>n:. 
Afghan (or Pnshto). CEecMan(orBohemlsn) . Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 
Amhario. Danish. Hebrew (Jud»o-Qer- Fushto (or Afgbui). 

Anglo-Saxon. Demotic. Hungarian. [inan}.Romidc(ModeniQieeK) 

Arabic. Estrangelo. Illyxum. Russian. 

Arabic Ligatures. EthiopiD. Irish. Uunes. 

Aramaic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Archaic Characters. Georgian. Japanese. Sanacrit 

Armenian. German. laTanese. Serrian. 

Awyiiaa Cuneiform. Giagolitic. Lettish. Slavonic (Old)* ,, . , 

Bengali. Gothic. Mantshu. Sorbian (or WcDdiab). 

Bohemian (Czechian). Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Bfigia. Greek ligatures. Modem Greek ( Romaic) Syriao. 

Burmeae. Greek (Arohaic), Mongolian. TamiL 

Canarese (or Camitaca). Gujerati(orGuzz6ratte). Numidian. Telugu. 

CUncee. Hieratie. Old81avonic(0rCyrillic). Tibetan. 

Coptio. Hieroglyphics. Palmyrenian. Turkish. 

. Croato-GlagoUtie. Hebrew. Persian. Wallachian. 

Ouflc. Hebrew (Archaic). Persian CuneUbrm. Wendish (or Sorbian). 

€yrilUo(orOId81aTonic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). Phoenician. Zend. 

Orey. — Handbook op Apricak, Attstralian, awd Poltnbsian Phi- 

LOLOOV, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Chtfied, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Geobob Grbt and Dr. H. I. Blbbk. 
Vol. I. Part I.— South AMca. 8vo. pp. IS8. Is. 6df. 
Vol. I. Part 2.— Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8to. pp. 70. 2*. 
Vol. I. Part 3.— Madagascar. 8to. pp. 24. U, 
Vol. II. Part 1.— Australia. 8vo. pp. it. and 44. la. M. 
VoL II. Part 2.— Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compni- 

ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Ltf^, Aneitum, Tana, ml 

othera. 8to. p. 12. 9d, ' _ 

Vol. n. Part S.^Fyi lalands and Botuma (with Siq>plement to Part n., Papnaa Laa- 

guagea, and Part I., Australia). 8yo. pp. 84. la. 
Vol. II. Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islanda. sro. pp> 

76. Sa.6d. 
Vol. n. Part 4 {eontin%Mtion)* — Poljmeaia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. S«. 6a. 
Vol. III. Part 1.— Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. Tiii. and 24. 2$. 
Vol. IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. 8to. pp. tI. and 268. 

Grey. — Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Bemarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Olivea B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12i. 

GrifBlfh. — Scenes peom the Eamatana, MEOHADirrA, etc. Translated 
by Ralph: T. H. Gripfith, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. 200. 5«. 
CoHTBMTS.— Preface— Ayodbya—Bavan Doomed— The Birth of Bama— The Heir apparwt— 
Manthara*a Quile— Daaaratba^a Oath— The Step-mo«her-Mother and flon-The Triampa « 
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IiOfl^— Farewell T—Tho Hermit's Soa—Tlie Trial of Trathr-The Ferest-^The BaiM of 8ita— 
Rama's Despair— The Messenger Clood— kbumbakama— The Suppliant DoTe->Trae Glory-^ 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

Grout. — ^1*HE IsiztTLTT ! a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Histofical Introdaction, also With an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Qkovt, 
8fo. pp. lii. and 432, oloth. 21«. 

Hatig. — Essays on the Sacebd Lanqxtaqe, WMrnfGS, and Remgion of 

THE Parsebs. By Martin Hauo, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poena College. 8vo. pp. 278 » cloth. 21«. 

Hang. — A Lectubb on an Oeiginal Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Hauo, Ph.D. 8to. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2#. 

Hang. — Outline of a Grabchar of the Zend LANaxTAGB. By Martin 

Haug, Or. Phil. 8vo. pp. 82, sewed, lis. 

Hang. — The Aitarkta Brahmanaic of the Big Yeda : containing the 

Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
£!dited, Translated, and Explained br Martin Hauo, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8to. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £% 2s. 

Hang. — An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destub Hoshbnoji Jamaspji, High^ priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Reyised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., late Saperlntendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Batarian Academy. Published 'by order of the 
Goyernment of Bombay. 8to. sewed, pp. 1?L and 132. 15«. 

Hang. — The Religion op the Zoroastbians, as contained in their Sacred 

Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pehlevi Literature, and a Grammar 
of tha Zend and Pehlevi Languages. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Superin- 
tendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College. 2 vols. 8vo. [In preparation. 

Heaviside.— Akerican ANTjaxnTiEs ; or, the New World the Old, and 

the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8yo. pp. 46, sewed. Is, Bd, 
Hepbnm. — A Japanese and English Diotionart. With an English 

and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8to. cloth, 
pp. xii, 560 and 132. 61, 5a. 

.HeniisE. — ^A Guide to Conyersation in the English and Chinese 

Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 

By Stanislas Hbrniez. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. 10s. 6d. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are fhmi the collections of Chinese groups, 
engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. MaroelUn Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Pnntlng Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 

■Hincks.—* Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. 3j the late 

Rev. £. HiNCKS, D.D., Hon. M. R. A S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. Is, 

History of the Sect of MiAariy ahs ; or, Yallabhacharyas in Western 

India. With a Steel Plate. One Vol. 8vo. pp. 384, cloth. 129. 

Hoffinann. — Shopping Dialogttes, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 

By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. Ss. 

Howse. — ^A Grammar op the Cree Langttage. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages op India and 

High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow 
Ethnological Society, of Her M^esty's Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224,olotb. £2 2$, 
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IUlw^il-s SaS. — lTLxnLsV'% SafI ; or, Bbothebs ot Pxtbttt. De- 
scribing the Contention betiireen Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human lUoe. Translated from the Hindust&ni by Professor J. i)ow8on, Staff 
College, Sandhnrst. Crown 8to. pp. viit and 156, cloth. . 7«. 

Inman.— AHcmrr Faiths Embodied in Akcient Times; or, an 

attempt to trace the Beligioua Belief, Sacred Rites, and Holy Emblems 
of certain Nations, by an interpretation of the Names given to Children by pristly 
authority, or assumed by prophets, kings and hierarchs, By Thomas Inman, 
M.D., Idverpool. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. Tiii. and 800. 30«. [Vol. 2 nearly rtath/, 

7a6sclike. — A Shobt Pbactical Gbammab of the Tibetak Langttage, 

with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By H. A. Jaeschke, Moravian 
Missionary. 8vo. sewed, pp. ii. and 5Q. 

7a6sclike. — IIomavized Tibetan and Enolish Bictionaby, each word 

being re* produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By H. A. 
Jabschkb, Moravian Missionary. 8vo. pp. ii and 158, sewed. 6«. 

7iutL — Handbfch deb Zendspbache, von Febdinand Justi. Altbac- 

trisches Woerterbuch. Grammatik Chrestomathie. Four parts, 4to. sewed, 
pp. xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 248. 

Kafir Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 
by the Bight Rev. the Bishop of G&ahamstown. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed, 2t6(/. 

TT^IiHoaft — Raghuyansa. By Kaudasa. No. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) 
With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Bev. E. M. Baneiusa, 
Second Professor of Bishop's College, Calcutta ; Member of the Board of Exam- 
iners, Fort* William ; Honorary Member of the Boyal Asiatic Society, London. 
8to. sewed, pp. 70. 4«. 6(^. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Uluminator of the Understanding). By Maulavf 
Haffzu'd-dln. A new edition of the Hind68t&ni Text, carefdlly revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
M.R.A.S., Professor of Hind(ist&ni at the late East India Company's College 
at Haileybary. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18«. 

Eldd. — Catalogue of the Chinese Libbaby of the Eotal Asiatic 

SociBTT. By the Key. S. Kidd. 8to. pp. 58, sewed. \s, 

Laghu Kannmdf. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Yaradardja. With an 

English Version, Commentary, and References. By Jambs R. Ballamtynb, 
LL.D., Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, 
ch>th. £\ lU. 6d, 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 

ExegeCical, Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Leooe, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In scTen vols. VoL I. containing 
Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. 8?o. 
pp. 526, cloth. £2 2«.— Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. 
pp. 634, cloth. £2 2#.—VoL III. Part I. containing the First Part of the 
Shoo- King, or the Books of T. Ang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the 
Books of Shang, and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, doth. 
£2 2tf.^Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the 
Books of Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281^736, cloth. £2 2«. 

"Legge. — The Lepe and Teachings op Conpucius, with Explanatory 

Notes. By Jambs Legoe, D. D. Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author's work, **The Chinese Classics," with the original Text. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi, and 338. 10«. 6d. 

Leitner. — The Eaces and Languages op Daedistan. By G. V. 

Leitneb, M.A., Ph.D., Honorary Fellow of King's College London, eta; 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. 4 vols. 4to. [/» theprea, 

Leland. — Hans Beeitmann's Paety. "With other Ballads. By 
Charles G. Leland. Eighth Edition. Square, pp. xri. and 74, sewed. !'• 

Leland. — ^Hans Beeitmann's Cheistmas. With other Ballads. By 
Charles 6. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. If* 
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Leland. — ^Havs Bbeitmink as a Politictak. By Ghablbs G. Lelanb. 

Second edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. If. 

Lesley, — Mak's Obioik akd Desxhsty, Sketched from the Platform of 

the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 

Boston, in the Winter of 1865-6. By J. P. Lesley, Member of the National 

Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 

Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8to. pp. 392, cloth. 10«. 6d, 

Contents.— Lecture 1. On the Classification of the Sciences; 2. On the Geoiasof the Physical 
Boiences, Ancient and Modem ; 8. The Geological Antiquity of Man ; 4. On the Dignity of Man- 
kjsd; 5. On the Unity of Mankind; 6. On the Early Social Life of Man; 7. On Language 
as a Test of Race; 8. The Origin of Architecture; 9. The Growth of the Alphabet; 10. The 
Four Types of Ueligious Worship ; 11. On Arkite Symbolism. Appendix. 

Lobscheid. — English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 

Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I.B.G.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viu. and 2016, bound in 
2 vols., cloth. £7 10«. 

Ludewig (Hermann E.) — The Literattjre of American Aboriginal 

Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wh. W. Tubneb. 
Edited by Nicolas TRiiBNEB. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves ; Dr. Lude- 
wig's Preface, pp. v. — viii. ; Editor's Preface, pp. iv.— xii. ; Biographical 
Memoir of J>r. Ludewig, pp. xiii.— xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiv.— xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig's 
Bibliotheca Giottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1—209 ; Professor Turner's Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210—246 ; Index, pp. 247—256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. One vol. handsomely bound in cloth. 10«. 6d. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sntra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile o 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor GoLDSTiicKSB. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4«. 

Manipnlos Vocabnlomm; A Ehyming Dictionary of the English 

Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index by 
Hbnbt B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14«. 

Manning. — An Inqitirt into the Charactek and Origin of thk 

PosfiBssivB Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By Jambs 
Manning, Q.A S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo. pp. iv. and 90. 2«. 

Markham.— QuiCHTJA Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru ; collected by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of **Cuzco and Lima," and '* Travels in Peru and 
India." In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. lOs. 6d, 

Mason. — Burmah : its People and Natural Productions ; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah ; 
with Systematic Catalogues of the known Mammals, Birds, Fish, Reptiles, 
Mollusks, Crustaceans, Annalids, Radiates, Plants, and Minerals, with Vernacular 
names. By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the 
American Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of 
the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cloth. 
Rangoon, 1860. SOs. 

Mason. — A Pali Grammar, on the Basis of Kachchayano. "With 
Chrestomathy and Vocabulary. By Francis Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S. and 
American Oriental Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. iv., viii, and 214, 31«. 6^. 

Mathnraprasada Misra.*— A TmuNeiTAL Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urd(i, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication- 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdd and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MathurX, 
prasXda Misba, Second Master, Queen's College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 
1330, doth. Benares, 1865. jS2 2«. 
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]bd]llint.**CHnrB8S DiALpeussy Questions, and EAxnjAit SENTSKCEi^ 

literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlnrged EUlition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18«. 
Xeglut-Bata (The). (Cloud-Uessenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and lUustrations, By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A. » F.R.S.y Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc, etc. The Vocabulary by Fbancis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. doth, pp. xi. and 180. 10a. 6A 

Kemoin read before the Ahthbopolooical SocrBir qf Londok, 1863- 

1864. In one volume, 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 2U. 

Ck>ifTKiiT8.*I. On the Negro's Place in Nature. By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.I#. 
F.A.8.L., President of the Anthropological Society of London.—II. On the Weight of the Brain 
In the Negro. By Thomas B. Peacock, M.D., F.R.€.P., F.A.8.L.— III. Otoservatioas on the Past 
and Present Populations of the New World. By W. Bollaert, £fq., F.A.S.L.— lY. On the Two 
Principal Forms of Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls. By J. Thumam, Esq., M.D., F.A.8.I11. 
With Lithographic Plates and Woodcuts.— -V. Introduction to the Paleeography of Ameri<»; or. 
Observations on Ancient Picture and Figurative Writing in the New World ; on the Fiotitioua 
Writing in North America ; on the Quipu of the Peruvians, and Examination of Spurious Quipus. 
By William Bollaert, Esq., F.A.8.L.— VI. Viti ahd its Inhabitants. By W. T. Pritchard. Esq., 
F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L.->VIL On the Astronomy of the Red Man of the New World. By W. Bollaert, 
Esq., F.A.8.L.>— YIII. The Neanderthal Skull : its peculiar formation oonsidGred anatomically. 
By J. Barnard Davis, H.D., F.S.A., F.A.S.L<— IZ. On the Discovery of large Kist-vaena on the 
"Muckle Heog," in the Island of Unst (Shetland), containing Urns of Chloritic Schist. By 
George E. Roberts, Esq., F.O.8., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. With Notes on the Human Remains. By 
C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.A.8.L., F.G.8.— Jl^ Notes on seme Facts connected with the Dahoman. 
By Capt. Bichard F. Burton, Y.P.A.S.L.— XI. On certain Anthropological Matters connected 
with the South Sea Islanders f the Samoans). Bv W. T. Pritchard, Esq., F.R.G.S., F. A.S.L.— 
XII. On the Phallic Worship of India. By Edward Sellon.— XIII. The History of Anthropology. 
By T. Bendvshe, H.A., F.A.8.L., Yiee-Presideat A.S.L.— XIY. On the Two Principal Forms of 
Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls. Fart II. with Appendix of Tables of Measurement. By 
^ohn Thumam, M.D., F.8.A., F.A.S.L.—Appxrdix. On the Weight of the Brain and Capacity 
df the Cranial Cavity of the Negro. By Thomas B. Peacock, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.A.S.L. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological SoctErr of London, 1865-6. 

Vol. II. 8vo. pp. z. 464, cloth. London, 1866. 2U. 

* CoRTBNTS. —I. The Difference between the Larynx of the White Man and Negro. By Dr. Oibh..— 
n. On the Dervishes of the East. By Arminius Yambery.— III. Origin and Customs of the Qallinas 
Of Sierra I.«one. By J. Meyer Harris.— IV. On the Permanence of Anthropological Types.- Bjr 
Dr. Beddoe.— Y. The Mava Alphabet. By Wm. Ballaert.— YI. The People of Spain. By H. J. 
C. Beavan.-'YII. Genealogy and Anthropology. By G. M. Marshall.— YIII. Simious Skulls. 
By C. Carter Blake.— IX, A New Goniometer. By Dr. Paul Broca.— X. Anthropology of the 
New World. By Wm. Bollaert.— XI. On the Psychical Characteristics of the English. By Luke 
Owen Pike.— XII. Iconography of the SkulL By W. H. Wesley.— XIII. Orthographic Pro- 
leetion of the Skull. By A. Higgins.— XIY. On Hindu Neology. Bv Msgor S. R. I. Owen.— 
XY. The Brochs of Orkney. By George Petrie.— XYI. Ancient Caitnness Remains. By Joe. 
Anderson.— XYII. Desoriimon of Living Miorocephale. By Dr. Shortt.— XYIII. Notes on an 
Hermaphrodite. By Captain Burton.— XIX. On the SsctiPuja. By£. Sellon.— XX. Resemblance 
of Inscriptions on British and American Rocks. By Dr. Seemann.— XXI. Sterilitj of the Union 
Of White and Black Races. By R. B. N. Walker.— XXII. Analogous Forms of Flint Imple- 
ments. By H. M. Westropp.— XXIII. Explorations in tJnst, Brassay, and Zetland. By Dr. 
Hunt, President.- XXI Y. Report of Expedition to Zetland. By Ralph Tate.— XX Y. The Head- 
'forms of the West of England. By Dr. Beddoe. — XXYI. Explorations in the Ejrkhead Cave at 
ITlverstone. By J. P. Morris.- XXYII. On the Influence of Peat on the Human Body. By Dr. 
Hunt.— XXYIII. On Stone Inscriptions hi the Island of Brassav. By Dr. Hunt.— XXIX. The 
History of Ancient Slavexy. By Dr. John Bower.— XXX. Blood Relationship in Marriage. By 
Dr. Arthur MitchelL 

Herz. — Grammatica Syriaca, quam. post opus Hoffmanni refecit 

Abalbe&tus Mebx, Phil. Dr. Theol. Lie. in tTniy. Litt. Jenensi Priv. Dooena. 
Farticula I. Royal 8vo. sewed, pp. 136. 7«. 
Mofiat. — The Standard Alphabet Problem; or the Preliminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of sonae iDAportant 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsiui, Max Mtiller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Robsrt Moffat, junr., Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 8vo. pp. xxYiii. aiMi 174, cloth. 7«. 6<^. 

Molesworih. — A Bictionart, Marathi and English. Compiled by 

J. T. MoLESWORTH, assisted by Gkorob and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molbsworth, Royal 4to. pp. zxz. and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. Je3 3«. . • 
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Morley. — ^A Desceiptiyb CATALocFirx of the Hisioeical Hisr^adBim 

in the AfUBic'and Pb&sia.n'Lanouaos8 preferred in the Library of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Irehind. By William H. Moblbt, 
M.R.A.$, 8vo, pp. viii. and 160» sewed. London, 1854. SU. Oil 

Horrisoii. — A DicxioNAST or the Chinesb Langfage. By the feev. 

R. Mo&RisoN, O.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x* and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £i 4«. 

Mnhanmied. — The Life of MnHAiciOBD. Based on Huhammed Ibn 

ishak By Abd £1 Malik Ibn Hisham. £di]ted by Dr. Fbbdinand WUsten- 

FIELD. One Yolume containing the Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. 

Price 21«. Another Tolamoi containing Introduction, Notes, and Index in 

German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7«. Qd, Each part sold separately. 

. The test based on the ManvMcripts of the Berlin^ Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, ha* 
b«en oarefally revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Mnir. — Orioinal ^anskbit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 

People of India, their Religion and Institations. Collected, Translated and 
Illustrated by Jambs Muhl, Esq., D.G.L., LL.D. Vol. I. i Mythical and 
Legendary Aceomits of the Origin of Caste, with an Enquiry into its existence 
in the Vedio Age. Second edition, re-wiitten and greatly enlarged. In 1 vol. 
Svo. pp. XX, 532, doth. 2U. 

Mmr. — Original Sanstrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Trsnslated, and 
Illustrated, by J. MuiR, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D., Ph.D., Bonn. Volume III., 
The Yedas : Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on their 
Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second edition, enlarged. 8yo. pp. zxxiL 
and 3 12, cloth, ids, 

Knir. — Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the 

People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated into 
English, and Illustrated by Remarks. By J. HuiR, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D. Vol. lY. 
Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal Indian 
Deities. 8yo. pp. xii. and 440, cloth. 15«. [A New £diiion of Vol, II, it m 
preparation. 

KiiUer. — The Sacred Htmks of the Brahmins, as preseryed to us in 

the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda -Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max MiIller, M.A.,Taylorian Professor of Modem European 
Languages in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls* College. In 8 
vols. Volume I. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. 12«. 6d, 

Hewman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 

Clrammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
^European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol C^Ue^e, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
zx. and 192, cloth. -London, 1866. 6«. 

Hewman. — The Text of the lomnNB Inscriptions, with interlinear 

Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London* dvo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2«. 

Hotley. — A Comparative Grammar of the Trench, Italian, Spanish, 
AND PoKTuauESE Languaoes. By Edwin A. Noxley. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 10«. 6^ 

Oriental Text Society. 

The Publicationa of the Oriental Tesst Society. 

' 1 . Theophania ; or, Bitine Manifestations of our Lord and Sayiour. By 
ErsRBius, Bishop of Ceesarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof. S. Lee. 8vo. 1842. 15«. 
2. Athanasius's Festal Letters, discovered in an ancient Syriao 
Version. Edited by the Rev. W. Cureton. 8vo. 18+8. 15». 

. 8. Shahrastani : Book of Eeligious and Philosophictd Sects, in 
Arabic. Two Parts. 8yo. 1842. S0«, 

4. TJmdat Axidat ^i^j. al Sttnnat wa al Tamaat; Pillar of the Creed 

of the Sunnites. Edited in Arabic by the Ee v. W, CuREXpN, Svp,, I§43^ 5s. 
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Clri«atid Text Society's PaUio^tioiis eontinued. 

6. HisTOBT OF THB AuioHABBS. Edited in Arabio by Dr. E. P. A. 
Dozr. 8to. 1S47. 10«. 6d, 

6. SakaYeba. Edited in Sanskrit bjBer. G. STSTEirBoir. 8yo.I843. 12«. 

7. Dasa Kuxaba Chabtta. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. 

Wilson. 8?o. 1846. £1 4«. 

8. Haha Yi&a Cha&ita, or a History of Bama. A Sanskrit Play. 

Edited bj F. H. TRTTHBir. 8to. 1848. lbs. 

9. Hazhzak vz Asrab: The Treasury of Secrets. By Nixaxi. 

Edited in Penian by N. Bland. 4to. 1844. 10«. 6<f. 

10. SAr«A]CA]r-u-TJB8AL ; A Bomance of Jami (Bsbami). Edited in 

Persian hj F. Falconbb. 4to. 1843. 10«. 

11. Mibkhokd's Histort of THB Atabbeb. Edited in Persian by 

W. H. MoBLKT. 8to. 1850. 12«. 

12. Tt7Bfat-x7l-Ahbab ; the Gift of the Noble. A Poem. By Jami 

(Dshsmi). Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. 10«. 
OfbniiL — ^Thb Mokukental History of Egtft, as recorded on the 
Roins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By WiLLf am Osbuiln. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8to. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. £2 2s, 
Y6L 'L—Vrom the ColonizaUon of the Vall^ to the A^tof the Patriarch Abram. 
Vol. II.— From the Yiait of Abram to the Ezodiu. 

Palmer. — Eoyptiak Chbonicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 

Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiqiuties. 
By William Palmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols., 8vo. cloth, pp. Izxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 12«. 

PatdL — CowASJBE Patell's Chbokologt^ containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindis, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjbb Sorabjsb 
Pat£LL. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth, SOs. 

Percy. — Bishop Perot's Polio Manttscbipts — Baixads aitd Rokancbs. 

Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ* s 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. FurnivaU, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, TJ.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610 ; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, 2/. 2«. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatman's ribbed paper, 3^. I6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on "What- 
man*s best ribbed paper, 7^ 17«. Gd, Laige 4to. paper covers, on Whatman's 
best ribbed paper, lo/. I6s. 
Perrin. — English Zulit Dicttionabt. New Edition, revised by J. A. 

Brickhill, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. 12mo.pp. 226, cloth, 
Pietermaritzbnrg, 1865. 5«. 

Philolx^cal Society. — Pboposals for the Pnblication of a New Eutgush 

Dictionary. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6J. 
Pierce the Plonghman's Crede (abont 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 

and Edited from Manuscripts of Trinity CoUe^ire, Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with Manuscripts Bibl. Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended '^ God spede the Plough" 
(about 1500 Anno Domini). From Manuscripts Landsdowne, 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
pp. XX. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2a. 6d, 

PraKrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuchi, with the 

Commentary {Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edward Bvliss CowslL, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Second issue, with new Prefsce, and oorrectioni. 
In 1 -voL 8vo. pp. xxxiii and 204. i4t. 
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Frianlz. — QxTiBsnoinis Mosaics ; or, the first part of the Book ol 

Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond db 
Beau VOIR Puiaijlx. 8yo. pp. Yiii. and 548, cloth. 12«. 

Kqa-Hiti. — A Collection of Hutdtt Apolooues, in the Braj Bh^ha 
Language. ' Bevised edition. With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By Fitzedward Hall, Esq. Svo. clotli, pp. 204. 21*. 

Bam Baz. — Essay on the Abchitectube of the Hindus. By Hah Eaz, 

Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Memher of the R.A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiy. and 64, sewed. 
London, 1834. Original selling price, £\ 11«. 60^. , reduced (for a short time 
only) to 1 2s. 

Bask. — A GsAincAB of the Anglo-Saxon Tongtje. From the Danish 

of Erasmus Bask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Ley den. Second edition, corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5#. 6<f. 

Bawlinson. — A Ookkentabt on the Guneifokh Insgbiptions of 

Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimmd 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by M^jor H. C. Rawlinson. Svo., 
pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. 2«. 6<i. 
Bawlinson. — Outlines of Assyrian Histobt, from the Inscriptions of 

Nineveh. By Lient. Col. Rawlinson, C.B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Latard, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. 1«. 

Benan. — ^An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 

Nabath^an Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Sbemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Ren an, Membre de Tlnstitut. In 1 vol., crown 8vo.,pp. JLvi. and 148, cloth. Zs, 6d, 
Bidley-— Kahilasoi, Dippil, antd Tukeubul. Languages Spoken by 
Australian Aborigines. By Rev. Wm. Ridley, M.A., of the University of 
Sydney ; Minister of the Presbyterian Cburch of New South Wales. Printed 
by authority. Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 90. 30«. 

Big-Veda-Sanhita (The). The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as 

preserved to us in the oldest collection of Religious Poetry. The Rig-Veda- 
Sanhita, translated and explained. By F. Max MUllee, M.A., Tayloriaa 
Professor of Modern European Languages in the University of Oxford, Fellow 
of All Soul's College. In 8 vols. Vol. I. Svo. pp. clii. and 264. 12«. Sd. 

[Vol, L in thepreM, 

Big-Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig^veda ; the oldest authoritjy for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. etc. etc. Second 
Edition, with a Postscript by Dr. Fitzbdward Hall. Vol. I. Svo. cloth^ 
pp. lii. and 348, price 2U. 

Big-veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig- Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth, ]4«. 
A few copies of Vols. II. and III. atillleft. [ F, and VL in the press, 

Scheie de Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 

Life of our Language. By M. Schele de Verr, LL.D., Professor of Modem 
Languages in the University of Virginia. Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 10«. 6«f, 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Ohjects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LUO. With a 
FoUo Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. |toyaI 
8to., pp. xxiv. and 40*. £2 2«. . 
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MdAgintweit—OiofiSABT or GsoeiiAPHicAL Tsbics vkox Ivbia An» 

TiBST, with NatiTe Tranaoriptioo «iid TransUteration. By H»&MAN2f db 
ScHLAaurrwEiT. FormiQc, with a " Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tlbet^ and Tarkistaoy * the Third Volume of H.» A.» and B. db Sohlaointwbit'0 
"Betnltf of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia/* With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and. Views. Royal 4to.> pp> zziv« and 
293. £4. 

CQi&pimi EdaQi.— A Graiocab of the GxTXABjCxf Lakgtjage. By 

SbapurjI EoALjf. Cloth, pp. 127. 10«. 6<i. 
Shapuiji Eda]|j£. — A DicnoirABT, Gujabah and EsrausH. By SHXpinuf 

EDAurf. SeeoDd Edition. Crown Sto. cloth, pp. xzi?. aod 87i« 21s. 

Shirring ^*Ths Sacbbd Cut of ibe* fiixons. An Account of 

Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Bey. M. A. Shbbbino, H.A., 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitxboward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8to. cloth, pp. xzxvL and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21«. 

tkyphDolet. — ^A Glossakt of Lateb akd BTZAirxiirB Gj&sek. By £. A 

8oPHO0K<B8. 4to., pp. IT. and 624f cloth. £2 2«. 

SophoelMi •— BoMAio ob Modbbst Gbbbk Gbaxkab. By E« A. Sophoccbs. 

Sto. pp. xiviiL and 106* 7it. (ki. 

StratmaniL— A Dictioitabt of the Evolish Lanoitaoe. Compiled 

from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and XYth eenturies. By Fra-Ncu 
Hbmbt STBAYMAKir. * 8vo. doth, pp. X. and 694. 25«. 

Btratmaim.'-'-'AK Old English Poem of the Owl Aurn the I^iGHTnroAi<E. 

Edited by Frakcis Hbkbt 8tb4tiiamn. 8to. oloth, pp. GO. 3«. 

The Boke of Hnrtore. By Johk Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 

Domini. The Boke of Kemynge. By Wtnktn db Worde, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rqodxs, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frkdsrick J. FuBirt- 
TALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1 867. 1 /. 1 1«. 6J. 

Xhe Vision of William conceming Fierg Plowman, together with. 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit et resonn. By William 
Langland (about 1362-1880 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manos* 
cripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rer. Walter W. Skbat, 
M.A. pp. xliv. and 158, cloth, 1867. Yernon Text ; Text A. 7«. ^d, 

Thomas. — A Collection of some of the MiscixLANEots Essays ok 

Oribntal Subjects, published on various occasions. By Edward Thomas, 

Esq., late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. Very few copies 

only of this Collection remain unsold. In one volume, 8vo. half-bound. 

CoKTRMTfl.— On Ancient Indian Weights.— The Earliest Indian Coinage.— Bactrian COina.** 
On the Identity of Xandrames and Kranada.— Note on Indian Numerals. — On the Goina of the 
Oupta DyBasty'-'Early Armenian Coios— Obsenrations Introduetory to the Explanation of the 
Oriental Legends to be found on certain Imperial and Partho-Persian Coins— Sasaaniaa 
Gems and early Armenian Coins. ^^.Notes on certain unpubliBhed Coins of the Sassanidas.— Aa 
account of Eight Kufic Coins— -Sapplementary Gontributions to the Series of the Coins of the 
Kings of Gha^ni— Supplemcatary Gontributions to the Series of the Coins of the Patau Sultana 
of Hindustan.— The Initial Coinage of Bengal, Introduced^by the Muhammadans on the conqaest 
of the country, i.a. 600-800, a.d. 1203-1897. 

Thomas. — Eably Sassanian Insceiptions, Seals and Coins, illuBtrating 
the Early History of the Saasanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babeki Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the H&ji§ibad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edwabd 
Thomas,' Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148, Illustrated. 7«. &. 

Ttudall. — A Gbammak and Vocabtjlakt of the Namaqua -Hottentot 

Lanquagb. By Henrt Timdall^ Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo., pp. 124, 
sewed* 6#. 
Van der tunk. — O^TI^INBS OF^ GbAKMAE oy the HALAOASXliANGVAGX. 
By It. K, YAN DE& TuuK. 8vo., pp. 28, fowed. I^ . , . 
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Van dor Taiik.-^8HoiKi Aocoitkt of thx I^xiat MAJto9ovst^ ^lex/at^^Xf^ 

TO tBBROTJLL AtU^TIC SoCIBTT. By H N. VAN DBB.T0OK. 8vo.'^ p|^ ^2, 9ia. 6d, 

Vidmn-Piirana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Ti^ition. 

Translated from the original Santkrit, and Illustrated by Noteai derived cHt9f 
from other Purfi^as. By the late H. H. Wilson* M.A., F.R.S«, Boden Pro- 
fester of Sanskrit in tiie University of Oxford, etc, etc. Edited by Fitzbdward 
Hail. In 6 vols. 8v0i YoL I. pp. czL and 200 ; Vol II. pp. 343 s Vol III. 
pp. a«8 : Vol. IV. ^ pp. 846 doth. Price l&e. $d, eaeh. 

[ F<9/«. r. and VL in iheprms, 
WadiB.*— Yii-YEir Tz!}*Ebh Chi. A pr^essiye course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan DepartmeDt. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and WritiQg 
Bierciassi. By Tbomab Pkancis Wads^ C^B., Secretary to Her Biifonnic 
Majesty's Legafelony Pet»ng. & tola. 4toi Progressive Cqurae, pp* 2Z. 296 and 
16'! ^yNa^ry, pp, 12B wid 36 ; Wnting Bzeroiaes, pp. ^8^ Key, pp. 174r«a^ 
i40r wved. £ 4. 

WadSk^ — Wtjfr-OHiBN Tzti-Esfi Chi. A series of papers selected as 

speGiknans of docniBentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
aa written, by the oftcials of Cfainak In sutCeeel parts^ with Key. Vol. I*> By 
THOKAa; FsAMcxs Wadb, G.Bl^ Searetary to Her Britaoimc Majesty's XiOgiation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv ,, 72, aaud ^2. £ 1 ie«. 

Wal^^*-^GBJLPTsss oiET Maot* With the Outlanet of a-Soiettee.qf eotfir 
parative Psyehology. By C. SaAxthANo WAVJBy FeUoir of the Antbrepcdogical 
Society of London. Crovn Sno. pp. viii. and 344 » doth. 7a< 6d. > 

WvtSOdL— IlTBKX TO THS ^N'AtlTB' Aim SciBNTtETC K'AltES OF JjXWLAiSS AND 
eiTHBti Eastbkn Economic Plants and PiwDuofs, oHgiaallf pr^ared 
under the authority of the Seeretaij of State fbi* Indiii'in Oounoit By John 
FoBBEB Watson, M.A.^ M.D.,- F.L.S-.^ F.R.A.S., eto., Rettortoi^ aa the 
t^rodaeti of India. ra]fperial Svo., cloth, pp. 650f. £L lU. (id. 

Wtttts.-^EssATS o-ir LAKOFAoa afb' IjiEHiruB^^ By TsoiCAe Woltts, 
- of the British Museum. Itepnnted^ with AlMrations' and AdnKtinns, from the 
Traosaetions of the Phiblogical Societjr, and elsewhttre. In 1< toK (^v«« 

[In pripatation 

WedgiWQOd. — A Dioncc^AiRT ob^ the Eiwh-ish* La^nguao®. By Hens- 

&L£iOH "WEDQWtoOD, M.A. latte Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge; Vol. L 

(A to B) 8vo., pp. xxiv. 608, cloth, 14^. ; Vol. II. (E to P'; 8vov pp.iTi, 

detb, 14*. r Vol. lit., PartJ P. (Q' to Sy), »vo. pp. 36^^ ie». 6d,; Vol. III. 

Part II. (Tto W) 8vo. pp. 20^^, 5€. $dit coitipCetiBg Oie WoHc. Price of the 

complete work, £ 2 4«. 

"l)iotionaries are a close, of books not usually esteemed light reading; bat no intelligelit rxnAi 
•wexe to be pitied wjio should find himself shut up on a rainy day in a lonely house in the 
Weariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no otlier means of recreation than that which Mr. Wedg- 
wood's Dictipnaryef Etymology could afford him. He would read ic through from coyerto 
cover at a sittihg, and only regxet that he had not the second volume to begin upon f5rt!lnrftn. 
It is a very able book, of great research, fall of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy 
tales of linguistic science.'*— iStpec/a^or. 

Wedgwood^— Qn -the Oeigin op- LA^ifrouAGE. By HeistsiJeim WiEii&wcicW, 

fete. Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp- 1-72, doth. S*. 6rf. 

"Wleeler.-^THE Histoey ot Ikdia from: the Earliest Aoes. By J. 

t Talbots Wb££la», Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in-U^ 
' Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, autfaor'Of 
••Th/B Geography of Herodotus," etc. etc. Vol. I., The Veditf Pteriod and thp 
Maha Bharata! 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxv. and S^6, ]8#. Vol. II., The Ramayaila 
and the Brahmame Period. 8ivo. eloth, pp. Ixxzvjiii. and &8d, witl^2'Maps. 
IRlipiey: — AjteAEVA; YiB»A PlalTiqlKHTA ; or, ^innskHyk Gaturadhya- 
iik& (The). Tfext, Translation; and Notes. By William D". W^iTi^Er, Pro? 
ressor of Sanskrit in Tale College. 8vo. -pp. 28^, boards. 12Jf. 

Whitftey. — LATfertrAGfE issro the Stttdt op Eakgfaqe' :■ Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By William' Dwioax Whitney/ Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, etc., in Yale College. Second Edition, augmented hy an 
Analysis. Oiiown>/&ia delfa^ppi xii. and 50.4. lQ!t.6dk 
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WIUiim.-»FiBR Lxflsovs nr thb Maosi LAireirAGB, with a Short 
Tooibalaiy. Bj W. L, Wiluaics, B.A. Square 8to., pp. SOydoth, London , 
1862. a«. M. 

Willialni.^Lxzioov Gosinr-BBiTAnicmic. A Dictionary of the 

Ancient Gdtic Langvage of Cornwall, in which the worda are elucidated by 
copioua ezamplea from the Cornish works now remaining, with translations in 
Bnglish. The synouTma are also given in the cognate dialects of Welsh, 
Armorie, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, Viewing at Qne view the connexion between 
fliem. Bj tiie Rer. Bobbrt Wii<liam s, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Parish 
Curate ol Uangadwaladr and Bhydycroeaan, Denbighshire. Sewed. 8 parts., 
pp. 400. £2 6s. 

WilJikma.**A DionoirABTy Ehou«i akb Sanscbit. By Monieb 

Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
Compa ny. 4to. pp. zii. 862, cloth. London, 1855.* £3 3«. 

WilaoiL—" Works of the late Hobagb Hatkast WiLsoKy M.A., F.B.S., 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Society of Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
teford. Vols I. and II. Also, under this title. Essays and Lbctubks 
chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
etc Collected and edited by Dt, Rsinhold Rost. 2 toIs. cloth, pp. xiii 
and399, Ti. and418. 21«. 

Wilton. — ^Works of the late Horace Hathav Wilsov, M.A., F.B.S.y 

Member of the Boyal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the 
Oriental Society of Germany, etc, and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford. Vols. Ill, IV. and V. Also, under the title of Essays 
Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on subjects connected with Sanskrit 
Literature Collected and Edit^ by Dr. Rbinholo Rost. S toIs. Sto. 
pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. Price 36«. 

WilaoiL — ^Works of the Late Horace Hatkaut Wnsoir. Yols. 

VI. YIL YIII, and IX. Also, under the title of the Vuhnu Pur&n&, a system, 
of Hindu mythology and tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, anp 
Illustrated by Notes deriTcd chiefly from Qther Pur&qi&s. By the late H. H. 
Wilson, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Unirersity of Oxford, etc., etc. 
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